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The  Ethos  is  honored  in  publishing  these  beautiful  lines  by  the  late 
Reverend  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  D.D. 


Ghtlipg  in  a  fJneat’g  <£artien 

The  Gardener  buried  them  in  Earth, 

The  tulip  bulbs,  dried  brown  and  sere, 
And  watched  them  till  He  saw  the  Birth 
Of  life  from  womb  of  yester  year. 

Life  groped  through  darkness  to  the  light 
And  tiny  arms  prayed  from  the  sod, 

A  gold-lined  chalice,  pink  and  white, 

A  priest  in  green  lifts  up  to  God. 

I  know  when  I  am  in  the  earth, 

The  Gardener  will  remember  me, 

And  He  will  watch  me  till  the  birth 
Of  life  and  I  shall  risen  be. 

A  priest  forever,  God's  oath  of  Old 
Fulfilled  in  me,  I’ll  rise  to  pray 
In  vestments  clad,  with  chalice  gold, 

For  thus,  I’ve  met  Christ  day  by  day. 


Daniel  #’ComteU  anil  Catholic  emancipation 


One  century  ago,  Daniel  O’Connell,  the  great  Catholic  Emancipator, 
wrote  in  words  of  gold  a  monumental  chapter  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 
He  was  born  in  1775  and  from  his  earliest  days  he  possessed  an  ardent 
love  for  his  motherland,  and  always  had  her  interests  foremost  in  his 
mind.  Daniel  and  his  brother  Maurice  attended  the  Irish  College  at 
Liege.  From  here  they  proceeded  to  St.  Omer’s  in  France,  and  after  a 
year  went  to  Douai;  however,  owing  to  the  French  Revolution,  the  two 
O’Connells  returned  home.  Daniel  was  determined  to  follow  a  legal 
career  and  after  four  years  as  a  law  student  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  graduated 
in  1798.  He  was  a  brilliant  leader,  an  elegant  and  convincing  orator 
and  a  brave  soldier.  In  the  great  work  of  his  life  he  showed  firmness  and 
prudence,  and  possessed  a  remarkable  sense  of  fairness. 

The  victory  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  won  outside  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  within  the  lines  of  constitutional  action.  It  was  mainly  the 
work  of  one  man  whose  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  was  para¬ 
mount.  The  Irish  people  called  him  “The  Liberator;”  others  styled  him 
truly  the  “Father  of  his  country”  and  the  “Uncrowned  Monarch  of  Ire¬ 
land.”  All  nations  of  Christendom  recognize  in  Daniel  O’Connell  the 
modest  victor  of  one  of  Ireland’s  greatest  struggles.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  if  any  other  man  or  any  other  genius  or  any  other  tactics  could 
have  so  adequately  succeeded  in  the  tremendous  task.  Irishmen  of  this 
generation  do  not  realize  the  herculean  labors  that  confronted  the  young 
barrister  of  1812.  The  condition  in  Ireland  at  this  period  was  unlike 
that  of  any  other  country.  It  seemed  as  though  her  very  soul  and  spirit 
had  been  sapped  away.  The  Irish  had  seen  nothing  but  oppression  and 
confiscation  in  the  past,  and  they  did  not  dare  to  attempt  any  new  move¬ 
ment  or  agitation  for  fear  of  similar  consequences. 

In  1537  the  Act  of  Supremacy  forced  upon  Ireland  set  aside  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  and  declared  the  supremacy  of  Henry  VIII  in 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  matters.  This  act  was  enforced  by  fire  and 
sword.  The  Catholics  were  struck  with  horror  and  pain  at  the  sacrilegious 
pillage  of  their  churches,  monasteries,  and  schools. 

In  1697  penal  laws  were  passed  depriving  Catholics  of  practically 
everything  except  their  mere  existence.  No  Catholic  could  sit  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  or  vote  members  to  it.  Catholics  were  excluded  from 
the  army  and  navy,  the  corporation,  the  magistracy,  the  bar,  the  bench, 
the  grand  juries  and  the  vestries.  No  education  whatever  was  allowed  to 
the  Catholic.  He  could  not  buy  land,  inherit,  or  even  receive  it  as  a 
gift  from  a  Protestant.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  death  of  King  William 
in  1702  only  one-seventh  of  the  land  of  Ireland  was  in  the  hands  of 
Catholics. 
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The  penal  laws  applied  mainly  to  Catholics,  but  the  commercial  code 
oppressed  Irishmen  of  all  creeds.  The  English  ruined  the  industries  of 
Ireland,  and,  deprived  of  a  market  for  the  products  of  their  farms,  the 
Irish  sank  rapidly  into  poverty.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century  these 
oppressive  laws  remained  in  full  force  in  Ireland. 

“The  eighteenth  century,”  says  a  non-Catholic  historian  writing  on 
the  penal  laws  of  Ireland,  “was  the  era  of  persecution,  in  which  the  law 
did  the  work  of  the  sword  more  effectually  and  more  safely.  Then  was 
established  a  code  framed  with  almost  diabolical  ingenuity  to  extinguish 
natural  affection— to  foster  perfidy  and  hypocrisy— to  petrify  conscience 
—to  perpetuate  brutal  ignorance— to  facilitate  the  work  of  tyranny— by 
rendering  the  vices  of  slavery  inherent  and  natural  in  the  Irish  character 
and  to  make  Protestantism  almost  irredeemably  odious  as  the  monstrous 
incarnation  of  all  moral  perversions.” 

“These  laws,”  he  continues,  “were  aimed  not  only  at  the  religion  of 
the  Catholic,  but  still  more  at  his  liberty  and  his  property.  He  could 
enjoy  no  freehold  property,  nor  was  he  allowed  to  have  a  lease  for  a 
longer  term  than  thirty-one  years,  but  as  even  as  this  term  was  long 
enough  to  encourage  an  industrious  man  to  reclaim  waste  lands  and 
improve  his  worldly  circumstances,  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  Papist  should 
have  a  farm  producing  a  profit  greater  than  that  of  the  rent,  his  right 
should  immediately  cease  and  pass  over  to  the  first  Protestant  who  should 
discover  the  rate  of  profit. 

One  possession  that  Ireland  never  lost,  however,  was  her  wonderful 
faith  and  after  more  than  a  century  of  such  oppression  and  seeming  death 
she  was  rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  her  great  emancipator.  While 
diligently  working  and  pushing  on  his  plan,  O’Connell  did  not  receive 
the  co-operation  of  all.  The  Irish  Catholics  had  seen  so  much  terror 
in  the  penal  times  that  they  thought  the  extreme  ideas  of  young  O’Connell 
and  his  party  could  only  end  in  mischief.  They  believed  in  the  slow 
and  prudent  manner  rather  than  in  the  aggressive  method  of  O’Connell. 
Many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  turned  against  him,  accusations  and 
threats  were  hurled  at  him,  yet  he  bore  it  all  and  never  once  did  he 
weaken  or  turn  from  his  position.  His  loyal  support  from  the  beginning 
of  this  movement  came  from  the  Catholic  mercantile  classes  and  from 
the  body  of  the  clergy. 

Daniel  O’Connell  stated,  as  the  basis  of  his  political  action,  the 
idea  that  “Ireland  cannot  fight  England.”  He  knew  that  she  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  so  previous  to  this  time,  and  had  suffered  tremendous 
losses;  he  realized,  however,  that  there  was  a  much  more  effective  plan 
than  that  of  brute  force— the  grand  policy  of  passive  resistance.  This 
policy  could  enable  the  weak  and  oppressed  to  drag  down  the  haughty 
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and  tyrannical  government.  Moulding  all  his  actions  according  to  this 
principle,  O’Connell  was  anxious  to  show  his  countrymen  that  their  cause 
was  a  just  one,  and  could  be  won  within  the  constitution.  As  Alexander 
M.  Sullivan,  an  Irish  historian,  tells  us,  “The  people  trusted  him  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him  with  the  docile  and  trustful  obedience  of  troops  obeying  the 
commands  of  a  chosen  general.  For  them  and  for  the  service  of  Ireland, 
he  gave  up  his  professional  prospects.  He  labored  for  them,  he  thought 
for  them,  he  lived  but  for  them;  and  he  was  ready  to  die  for  them.” 

In  1828  came  the  Clare  election  when  O’Connell  was  nominated  for 
Parliament ;  however,  it  w~as  a  known  fact  that  a  Catholic  could  not  take 
the  Parliamentary  oath.  But  if  he,  the  representative  of  six  million,  was 
driven  from  the  doors  of  Parliament  because  of  his  creed,— what  would 
the  effect  on  the  people  be?  O’Connell  was  elected— and  when  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  Parliament,  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  that  was  offered. 
The  crisis  had  come.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  have  Emancipation, 
or  civil  war  would  be  the  alternative.  O’Connell  roused  the  whole  people 
into  one  mass  of  fierce  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  Peel  and  Wellington 
threatened  war;  coercive  measures  followed  each  other  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion,  but  English  statesmen  soon  realized  that  opposition  was  fruitless. 
They  struck  their  colors  and  in  1829  the  Catholic  Relief  Act  was  passed. 

Liberty  of  conscience  was  given  not  only  to  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
but  also  to  those  of  England,  Scotland,  Australia  and  all  the  other  English 
colonies.  Catholics  could  now  sit  in  Parliament;  they  were  admitted  to 
the  bar.  To  the  horror  of  the  Orange  faction,  they  were  placed  in  admin¬ 
istrative  positions  throughout  Ireland.  Great  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving 
followed  this  wonderful  victory. 

Today  in  this  era  of  ease,  luxury,  marvelous  inventions,  and  com¬ 
plex  living,  how  lightly  we  accept  that  same  gift  which  these  people, 
our  ancestors,  attained  only  after  enormous  struggles.  To  Daniel 
O’Connell  the  world  certainly  owes  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  because 
his  plea  of  democracy  and  liberty  was  not  only  for  us  but  for  all  man¬ 
kind.  It  was  just  a  hundred  years  ago  that  he  broke  the  shackles  of 
religious  oppression  in  which  our  ancestors  had  suffered.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  Ireland  scattered  throughout  the  world  will  this  year  cherish 
anew  the  liberator’s  mighty  name.  They  will  unite  to  pay  homage  to  the 
memory  of  O'Connell,  another  champion  of  liberty  whose  name  deserves 
to  stand  with  that  of  Washington  himself. 

Catherine  E.  Sullivan,  ’29. 


Beir&re  of  Connaugfjt 

Anyone  in  Denniskillen  will  tell  you  the  story  of  Deirdre  Concannon 
and  Barry  O’Neill,  but  it  is  Nora  Riley  who  tells  it  the  best.  She  is 
most  willing  to  talk,  although  you  must  go  about  it  rightly.  Even  if  the 
story  was  not  worth  hearing  (which  it  most  certainly  is),  it  is  joy  to 
sit  with  Nora  in  her  spotless  cottage  watching  her  deft  movements,  and 
listening  to  her  rich  Celtic  tongue.  She  always  asks  you  to  come  in  and 
have  a  “bit  of  tay,”  and  she  stands  there  smoothing  down  her  white  apron, 
and  her  tidy  hair,  and  you  would  not  go  to  tea  at  Buckingham. 

You  must  go  very  diplomatically  about  your  mission.  You  know 
why  you  have  come  and  Nora  Riley  knows,  but  neither  one  of  you  says 
so.  Finally  you  say,  “Weren’t  you  in  service  up  at  Castle  Byrne  for 
quite  a  while?” 

Nora  will  put  down  her  cup  carefully,  fold  her  hands,  and  say: — 

“I  was.” 

Then  you  say,  “You  must  know  a  great  many  stories  about  things 
that  happened  up  there.  Won’t  you  tell  me  one  ?” 

This  is  what  she  has  been  waiting  for.  A  “Well—”  and  she  is  off. 

She  always  begins  with  a  little  history  of  the  owners  of  the  Castle. 
“You  see,”  she’d  say,  “it  was  the  youngest  of  the  Byrnes  who  had  come 
into  the  estate.  There  had  been  three  boys,  and  the  youngest  had  lived 
most  of  his  life  in  England.  The  two  older  boys  died  very  suddenly  in 
an  accident,  and  the  youngest  boy  (he  wasn’t  a  boy  at  that  time  by 
any  means,  but  to  Denniskillen  he  was  always  ‘the  youngest  Byrne  boy’) 
came  over  to  take  possession.  He  had  been  been— well  whatever  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  king  puts  a  sword  on  you  and  he  was  ‘Lord’  Byrne,  if 
you  please.  His  wife  was  many  years  in  her  grave,  and  he  had  one 
daughter  they  called  Cleo.”  Nora  always  sniffed  at  this  point.  “Cleo, 
indeed!”  she’d  say,  “what  could  you  expect  with  a  heathen  name  like 
that?” 

“Well  do  I  remember  when  Cleo  (Nora  always  called  her  Cleo— it 
was  never  ‘your  ladyship’  except  to  her  face,  and  the  way  Nora  Riley 
spoke  the  name  expressed  volumes)  and  her  fine  friends  came  down  into 
the  kitchens.  There  was  a  housekeeper  who  did  all  the  managing  and  a 
willing  father  to  pay  the  bills,  so  me  fair  Cleo  never  knew  what  was  what 
around  the  place.  One  time  she  had  a  lot  of  people  out  from  England 
who’d  never  seen  anything  like  Castle  Byrne,  and  nothing  would  do 
them  but  they  must  go  all  over  it  from  top  to  bottom.  They  came  flock¬ 
ing  into  the  kitchens  with  their  high  voices,  and  the  questions  of  them. 
‘What  are  you  after  usin’  this  for?  And  this?’ 

“Deirdre,  who'd  come  in  about  a  week  ago,  was  there  with  her  iron- 
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ing.  One  of  the  English  ones  with  a  funny  glass  in  his  eye  noticed  her 
right  away.  I  heard  him  ask  Cleo  who  she  was.  Then  Cleo  glided  over 
in  that  way  of  hers.  She  looked  Deirdre  over,  and  said  in  her  high  way, 

“  ‘What  is  your  name,  my  girl  ?’ 

“Deirdre  stood  right  up  to  them,  and  that  proud  look  of  hers  came 
over  her  face. 

“  ‘It  is  Deirdre— Deirdre  Concannon.’ 

“Now,  of  course,  that  name  had  no  meaning  for  the  Englishman, 
but  speak  it  to  an  Irishman,  and  he  blesses  himself  and  sighs  for  old 
times.  Cleo  knew  that  name,  and  she  gave  a  great  start. 

“  ‘Concannon?’  she  said,  ‘You  are  Connaught  Concannon’s  daughter?’ 

“  ‘I  was  Connaught  Concannon’s  daughter,  may  God  rest  his  soul,’ 
said  Deidre,  the  quick  tears  coming  into  her  eyes  that  were  as  blue  as  the 
Shannon. 

“  ‘Then  what  are  you  doing  here?’ 

“  T  must  live,  my  lady.” 

“  ‘But— but  this'— waving  her  hand  around  as  if  it  wasn’t  fit  for 
pigs— ‘why  you  have  the  right  to  be  called  Ladyship,  too!’ 

Deirdre  only  smiled  and  went  back  to  her  work,  and  Cleo  and  her 
flock  soon  went  out  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  Deirdre.  I  said 
nothing  to  her,  but  well  I  knew  her  line.  One  of  Ireland’s  fiercest 
champions  was  Connaught  Concannon,  and  he  had  beggared  himself  in 
his  country’s  service.  Nothing  happened  except  that  his  Lordship  puffed 
down  to  see  Deirdre,  but  she  up  and  told  him  she  had  to  earn  her 
bread,  and  this  was  the  only  way  she  was  taught  for  the  Concannons 
train  their  men  to  be  soldiers  and  their  women  to  be  housekeepers.  So 
he  had  to  puff  back  again,  and  that  is  as  much  as  anyone  ever  got  from 
Deirdre,  myself  and  all. 

“And  then  Barry  O’Neill  came  back  from  Dublin  where  he  was 
visiting  his  sister.  She  was— but  ’tis  another  story.  The  O’Neills  were 
all  the  Byrnes  were  not,  and  Cleo  made  up  her  mind  she’d  have  Barry. 
He  was  the  handsomest  man  in  all  the  county.  Oh,  to  see  him!  Six 
feet  two  to  the  inch,  with  black  hair  and  dashing  ways.  He  might 
have  had  any  girl  in  and  around  Denniskillen  and  even  in  Dublin  they 
couldn’t  leave  him  be!  Cleo  was  small,  and  very  blond  and  fair-like 
(tho  ’tis  more  like  a  leprechaun  she  seemed  to  me!)  and  she  fancied  the 
pair  they  would  make. 

“But  Barry  met  Deirdre.  Sure  no  artist  could  ever  paint  the  way 
those  two  looked!  Tall  was  Deirdre,  and  black  was  her  hair  like  the 
peat  as  it  comes  fresh  from  the  bog,  and  blue  were  her  eyes  and  proud, 
though  I  have  seen  them  as  soft  and  calm  as  the  Bann  passing  through 
Lough  Neagh.  To  see  them  together  was  to  see  a  living  poem.  When 
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they  looked  at  each  other  time  stopped,  and  they  seemed  alone  in  the 
world.  How  they  really  met  I  never  quite  knew  for  Deirdre  was  never 
the  one  to  tell  you  things.  But  meet  they  did.  For,  you  see,  out  of  the 
ruins  (for  everything  was  sold  to  pay  Connaught’s  debts)  Deirdre  had 
managed  to  save  her  horse,  and  it  was  that  way  she  saw  him,  and  many 
the  wild  rides  they  had  together,  ’though  if  there  was  like  in  all  Ireland 
of  a  servant  girl  riding  around  when  her  work  was  done  I  would  like  to 
know  about  it.  He  didn’t  know  her  last  name  nor  who  she  was.  Likely 
he  thought  she  was  from  one  of  the  neighboring  halls,  though  he  must 
have  been  puzzled,  for  the  gentry  for  miles  around  are  known  to  every¬ 
body.  She  knew  him  all  right,  but  she  never  let  on  she  did,  and  so 
things  went  on  for  quite  a  while.  Then  people  began  to  see  them  riding 
and  though  they  didn’t  know  Deirdre,  Cleo  did,  and  knew  she  was  the 
one.  Why  she  didn’t  tell  Barry  that  Deirdre  was  a  servant  I  do  not  know 
unless  she  knew  she  would  have  to  tell  her  name,  too,  but  maybe  she  was 
saving  her  news  for  later  on. 

“They  used  to  part  at  my  cottage,  where  sometimes  Deirdre  stayed 
awhile  with  me.  One  day  she  said  to  me : 

“  ‘I’ll  ride  no  more  with  him.  There’s  nothing  but  ill  can  come  out 
of  it.  He  would  turn  from  me,  if  he  knew!’ 

“  ‘That  he  would  not,’  I  told  her  quickly,  but  she  shook  her  head. 

“  ‘We’ll  soon  see,’  she  said. 

“One  fine  day  Barry  came  up  to  the  cottage. 

“  ‘Deirdre,’  he  said,  ‘It  is  three  days  since  you  came  to  the  place. 
Is  something  wrong?’ 

“  ‘I  ride  no  more,”  she  answered. 

“  ‘He  looked  at  her  hard,  and  leaned  from  his  horse. 

“  ‘There’s  a  ball  at  the  Castle.  You’ll  be  there.’ 

“  ‘No,  I’ll  not !  For  I’m  only  a  servant,  Barry  O’Neill,  and  I  stay 
where  I  belong.’ 

“  ‘A  servant !  ’  And  his  laugh  rang  out  like  the  bells  of  Dundee,  and 
he  swung  down  from  his  horse  and  stood  before  her.  ‘Will  you  marry  me, 
Deirdre  ?’ 

“  ‘No,  and  you’d  better  be  gone  for  I’ll  none  of  you !  ’  She  ran  into 
the  cottage  and  he  would  have  followed  her,  but  I  stood  in  the  doorway. 

“  ‘Sure  an’  she  knows  best,  sir,’  I  said,  ‘leave  her  alone  and  she’ll 
come  around.’ 

“He  said  nothing  to  that  but  jumped  on  his  horse  and  was  off  in  a 
cloud  of  dust. 

“And  after  that  Cleo  showed  herself  for  what  she  was.  It  was, 
by  this  time,  all  over  the  county  that  Barry  O’Neill  would  have  none  of 
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my  Lady  Cleo,  and  she  vowed  she’d  disgrace  Deirdre,  so  she  ordered  her 
up  to  serve  at  the  dinner.  Deirdre  said  not  a  word  but  went  up,  and  when 
the  guests  arrived,  there  she  was  who  was  the  equal  of  any  of  them. 
Cleo  was  full  of  joy  at  Deirdre’s  shame,  but  she  little  thought  of  the  kind 
of  man  that  Barry  O’Neill  was.  And  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  the 
name  O’Neill. 

“After  the  supper  they’d  be  after  having  a  dance,  and  when  the 
music  struck  up  there  was  Cleo  smiling  up  into  Barry  O’Neill’s  face. 
But  little  good  it  did  her.  Down  the  length  of  the  great  hall  he  walked, 
straight  up  to  where  Deidre  stood.  Before  anyone  knew  what  was  going 
to  happen  he  had  her  in  the  dance.” 

“Cleo  came  over,  her  face  as  white  as  the  snow  on  the  mountain  tops. 

“  ‘Are  you  mad,  Barry  O’Neill  ?  she  said.  ‘Will  you  shame  me  in 
my  own  house?  She’s  a  common  servant— a  common—’ 

“  ‘Stop!’  said  Deirdre,  ‘I  am  Deirdre  Concannon.’  It  was  more  than 
if  she  had  said— I  am  Queen  Victoria. 

“At  that  Barry  O’Neill  looked  deep  in  her  eyes,  and  gently  took 
her  hand. 

“  ‘I  never  knew,’  he  said,  ‘but  will  you  come  with  me?’ 

“  ‘I  will,’  she  said  for  he  had  proved  his  worth  and  together  they 
walked  out  into  the  night. 

“And  that,  my  darlin’,  is  the  reason  why  Cleo  is  seen  no  more  on 
Irish  shores,  and  Deirdre  O’Neill  is,  even  today,  the  most  happy  and  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Ireland.” 

Marguerite  Ann  Coffey,  ’28. 


U  V  U 

llotoe  tg  Jfragtfe 

Love  is  fragile,  isn’t  it? 

Yet  we  crush  it  so 
With  words  of  hasty,  heavy  weight; 

What  makes  it  breathe  and  grow? 

I  think  love’s  frailty  is  might; 

Strong  from  a  sacred  tree; 

Where  Love  once  conquered  Death  and  lost 
All  fragility! 


K.  M.  R. 


Umcrng  Jletoman’S  itlost  ilntimate  Jfrtente 

Cardinal  Newman’s  life  of  ninety  years  was  about  equally  divided 
into  Protestant  days  and  Catholic  ones.  When  we  begin  to  consider 
who  were  his  friends,  we  press  on  until  we  find  ourselves  in  a  maze.  We 
could  consider  the  friends  of  his  Anglican  days,  and  so  divide  those  into 
the  ones  of  his  youth,  his  associates  at  Oriel,  his  pupils  at  Oriel,  or  his 
associates  in  Anglican  Orders.  Dividing  his  days  in  the  Catholic  Church 
we  could  consider  his  allies  and  opponents  among  the  clergy,  his  con¬ 
temporaries  in  literary  life,  or  his  companions  in  the  oratory.  But  if 
we  agree,  and  we  surely  do,  with  the  words  of  Thomas  Mozley,  who 
in  1882  had  to  say  that  “the  world  would  now  wonder  to  see  a  list  of 
the  great  Cardinal’s  friends”  we  must  consider  the  multitude  of  friends 
he  made  since  and  admit  his  friends  are  legion. 

Newman  as  Anglican  or  Catholic  had  the  same  deep,  loving  interest 
in  human  nature.  With  the  same  singleness  and  holiness  of  purpose, 
with  affection  and  tenderness  to  all,  he  gave  of  himself  plentifully,  the 
most,  when  the  student  under  his  particular  tutorship  was  working  with 
him  individually.  Newman  was  severe  yet  affectionate;  with  nothing 
repellent  in  his  nature,  he  drew  all  to  him  and  though  friends  differed 
from  him  in  the  greatest  and  gravest  of  problems,  projects,  or  contro¬ 
versies,  he  won,  and  held,  their  sympathy,  respect  and  affection.  As  an 
initial  study  of  Newman’s  friends,  we  may  take  as  a  guide  a  short  list 
of  those  associates  with  Newman  during  his  Oxford  days. 

Wilfrid  Ward  in  his  Life  of  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman  gives  us 
this  list  when  he  speaks  of  the  charm  of  the  Cardinal’s  personality.  “It 
was  a  charm,”  he  says,  “felt  by  intellectual  minds  and  even  skeptical 
minds,  and  by  simple  and  practical  men.  Blanco  White,  Mark  Pattison, 
Henry  Wilberforce,  Frederick  Rogers,  R.  W.  Church,  and  Ambrose  St. 
John  were  all  among  his  most  intimate  friends.” 

Blanco  Hffnte 

Joseph  Blanco  White,  a  brilliant  Spaniard  of  Irish  descent,  having 
made  known  his  desires  to  study  for  the  priesthood,  attended  a  Dominican 
College  at  Seville.  Though  in  an  unsettled  condition  of  mind  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  for  Holy  Orders  and  was  ordained  at  Christmas,  1800. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  French  Invasion  under  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
Father  Blanco  White  fled  from  his  native  land  and  his  priestly  calling 
under  the  guise  of  British  citizenship  to  France.  Here  he  sought  a  liveli¬ 
hood  as  a  musician  until,  under  the  influence  of  a  renegade  French  priest, 
he  published  “Espanol,”  a  circular  of  English  propaganda. 

In  1814  he  signed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  English  Church  to 
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qualify  him  as  an  English  Churchman  and  pursued  his  studies  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  and  thus  he  met  Newman.  He  was  welcomed  as  a 
member  of  the  Common-room,  where,  as  Dean  Church  says  he,  “sowed 
the  seeds  of  doubt  around  him.”  His  knowledge  of  Catholic  ceremony, 
his  conversations  on  Spanish  Church  History  were  interesting,  spicy 
condiments  for  the  mental  atmosphere  of  the  Noetic  schoolroom.  He 
taught  some  of  the  Oriel  group  to  read  the  Roman  Breviary,  spoke  of 
Catholic  ceremonies  and  practices,  and  was  the  inspiration  of  the  famous 
Hampden  Lectures  which  caused  so  much  discussion  in  1832. 

Blanco  White,  having  drifted  from  Catholicism  to  Rationalism, 
elicited  from  Newman  the  sincerest  sympathy  for  his  disturbed  mental 
state.  With  him,  Newman  discussed  more  fundamentals  than  with  any 
other  of  his  intimates  and  learned  from  him  freer  views  on  inspiration 
than  the  English  Church  held.  Blanco  White  was  a  pleasant  talker,  ever 
ready  to  be  drawn  out,  ever  ready  to  voice  his  knowledge  of  Scholastic 
Philosophy.  With  a  kindred  affection  for  music,  especially  for  the  violin, 
Newman  and  Blanco  White  played  much  together,  interspersing  discus¬ 
sion  with  music.  Though  Newman  sympathized  with  his  difficulties,  he 
thought  him  “too  violent”  and  soon  ceased  to  draw  him  out. 

In  1832  Mr.  Hugh  James  Rose  invited  the  two  friends  to  contribute 
to  the  “Theological  Library”;  Newman  to  write  the  “History  of  the 
Principal  Councils”  and  Blanco  White  the  “History  of  the  Inquisition.” 

Now,  restless  as  ever,  the  victim  of  an  inner  struggle,  Blanco  White 
became  uncomfortable  at  Oriel  so  when  Whately,  the  newly  elected 
Anglican  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  offered  him  a  position  as  tutor  for  his 
children,  he  accepted.  Nor  did  he  keep  this  post  long,  as  his  mind  wras 
drifting  to  Unitarianism  and  he  was  no  longer  welcome  to  the  Archbishop. 
Newman  remonstrated  with  him,  but  to  no  avail. 

This  unfortunate  man,  “really  incapable  of  rest  and  composure 
for  his  head  and  heart  alike  were  in  a  continual  flutter  and  turmoil  and 
his  memory  .  .  .  heavily  charged  with  painful  sores,”  died  in  1841  before 
he  could  see  his  “Oxford  Plato”  embrace  the  Faith  which  he  had  so 
lightly  cast  aside. 

iHarfe  igatttgon 

Mark  Pattison,  the  second  in  Wilfrid  Ward’s  list  of  Newman’s 
friends,  received  his  early  education  from  his  father  and  came  to  Oxford 
in  1832,  a  youth  who  delighted  in  literature  and  learning  and  in  natural 
history  as  well.  He  registered  at  Oriel  in  1830,  when  Oriel  was  the 
gentleman’s  college  under  Provost  Copleston;  but  when  he  entered  a 
serious  change  had  taken  place.  Hawkins  had  replaced  Copleston  and 
having  scant  sympathy  with  Newman,  Hurrell  Froude,  and  Wilberforce, 
assigned  them  no  new^  pupils. 


AMONG  NEWMAN’S  MOST  INTIMATE  FRIENDS 
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Pattison’s  year  was  more  or  less  wasted  by  discursive  reading,  but 
through  it  he  laid  the  foundations  for  a  keen  interest  in  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  literature.  In  the  summer  of  1833  he  moved  into  quarters  on  the 
same  staircase  with  Newman’s  and  directly  opposite.  On  Newman’s 
return  from  the  Mediterranean  he  became  Dean,  and  to  Pattison’s  great 
benefit,  corrected  his  weekly  themes.  Pattison  essayed  many  times  to 
secure  a  fellowship,  first  in  one  college,  then  in  another,  and  although 
sometimes  coming  head  of  the  list,  he  failed  to  win  his  prize.  In  1839, 
however,  he,  an  ardent  follower  of  Newman,  was  elected  fellow  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  an  anti-Puseyite  college. 

During  1838-9  he  lived  in  Newman’s  house  at  St.  Aldate’s  and  thus 
fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Traetarians,  not  as  he  says  in  his  Memoirs, 
“from  infection,  but  from  introspection  that  had  been  increasing  in  force, 
combined  with  a  passion  for  studying  the  Fathers.”  He  spent  a  fort¬ 
night  at  the  Littlemore  Retreat;  the  minute  details  of  the  daily,  almost 
hourly  occurrences,  religious,  literary,  and  social,  he  traces  in  his 
Memoirs .  Newman  offered  him  a  position  with  Pusey  to  write  for  the 
“Library  of  the  Fathers.”  He  also  projected  a  translation  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas’  “Catena  Aurea”  on  the  Gospels,  and  assigned  St.  Matthew  to 
Pattison. 

Pattison  was  ordained  deacon  in  1841  and  Anglican  priest  in  1843. 
He  became  college  tutor  and  wrote  for  the  Christian  Remembrancer. 
Devotion  to  his  literary  work  so  absorbed  his  time  and  thought  that  he 
was  not  so  shocked  as  might  be  expected  at  Newman’s  conversion  to 
Catholicity  and  it  checked  any  desire  of  his  to  follow.  Pattison  describes 
the  effect  of  Newman’s  embracing  the  Catholic  faith:  “It  was  a  lull — 
a  sense  that  the  past  agitation  of  twelve  years  was  extinguished  by  the 
simple  act,  and  perhaps,  a  lull  of  expectation  to  see  how  many  he  would 
draw  with  him.”  But  of  himself,  he  savs:  “As  I  had  been  drawn  into 
Tractarianism,  not  by  the  inner  force  of  an  inherited  quietism  of  an  evan¬ 
gelical  type ;  so  was  I  gradually  drawn  out  of  it,  not  by  any  arguments  or 
controversy  against  Puseyism,  but  by  the  slow  process  of  innutrition  of  the 
religious  brain,  and  development  of  the  rational  faculties.” 

Newman  had  hoped  that  Pattison  would  be  won  over  in  the  reaction 
against  Liberalism  of  1866,  with  the  institution  of  a  Catholic  chaplain  at 
Oxford.  If  we  take  Dean  Church’s  opinion  of  Pattison,  when  he  referred 
to  him  as  “one  who,  having  known  its  best  aspects,  had  deliberately 
despaired  of  religion,  and  had  turned  against  its  representatives  the  scorn 
and  hatred  of  a  passionate  nature,”  we  are  drawn  more  forcibly  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  unwavering  devotion  of  Newman  to  an  old  friend. 

Pattison  had  led  a  life  absorbed  in  college  interests,  as  fellow,  tutor, 
and  examiner  and  Newman  had  not  seen  him  from  1845,  when  in  1883 
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he  heard  of  his  illness.  Knowing  him  to  be  in  a  desolate  state,  reli¬ 
giously,  knowing  how  far  his  friend  had  travelled  in  unbelief,  Newman, 
though  ill  himself,  hastened  to  his  bedside.  The  expression  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  of  hope  is  all  the  information  the  aged  Cardinal  gave  of  his 
visit.  Pattison  died  a  very  short  time  after,  in  July,  1884. 

W&.  ®HtU)erforce 

Henry  William  WTilberforce,  the  third  of  Newman’s  friends  named 
by  Ward,  matriculated  at  Oriel  in  1826  and  read  during  the  long 
vacations  with  Newman. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Newman,  Wilberforce  abandoned  law  and  took 
Orders,  being  ordained  in  1834.  He  had  the  care  of  small  congregations  at 
Bransarre,  Walmer,  and  East  Farleigh  at  different  times.  It  was  to 
Henry  Wilberforce  that  Newman  confided  his  suspicion  that  Wiseman's 
article  in  the  “Dublin  Review”  might  force  his  conviction  that  the  Roman 
Church  was  the  only  true  one. 

The  Wilberforces,  Robert  and  Henry,  contributed  to  the  Oxford 
Movement  “not  the  least  part  of  their  sacrifice,  an  illustrious  name  upon 
which  England  was  just  then  desirous  of  heaping  honors  and  rewards.” 
Henry,  in  particular,  says  Mozley,  brought  “his  full  share,  the  precious 
heritage  of  a  bright  and  sympathetic  nature.” 

After  the  famous  October  9,  1845,  the  day  on  which  Newman  en¬ 
tered  the  Catholic  Church,  he  earnestly  desired  that  those  with  whom  he 
had  been  so  closely  associated  in  his  Anglican  days  should  share  the  bless¬ 
ings  he  found  in  the  “Vision  of  Peace.”  Perhaps  there  was  not  one 
among  them  for  whom  he  felt  more  tender  affection  and  concern  than  for 
Henry  Wilberforce.  His  letters  to  Henry  Wilberforce  from  1848-50  were 
by  turns  appealing,  apologetic,  urgent,  and  insistent  with  such  a  touch 
of  tenderness  and  strength,  fearful  lest  his  friend  lack  the  strength  for 
the  final  step.  The  solicitude  of  the  “elder  brother”  was  not  in  vain.  In 
1850  Wilberforce  resigned  his  vicarage,  and  with  his  wife  was  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  1852  Wilberforce  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the 
Catholic  Defense  Association  of  Dublin;  from  1854-68  he  was  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  “Catholic  Standard”;  and  in  1855  he  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  staff  of  the  Weekly  Register.  When  the  question  arose  of 
establishing  a  Catholic  University  in  Ireland,  Newman  asked  Wilberforce 
to  share  the  responsibility  and  honor  of  the  enterprise.  Thus  the  friend¬ 
ship  laid  so  deeply  in  Oriel  days  was  constantly  nourished  by  corre¬ 
spondence,  though  they  saw  each  other  but  seldom.  The  death  of  Wil¬ 
berforce  in  1873  closed  this  friendship  of  forty-eight  years. 

Elizabeth  C.  Logan,  ’23. 


Cl  $oeta  Cspanol  que  Jflas  Jfle  <§usta 

Prize  Essay  in  La  Prensa  Contest 

Becquer,  el  poeta  melancolico,  el  poeta  de  rara  imaginacion,  el  poeta 
de  gran  poder,  quizas  no  ocupa  el  alto  puesto  debido  a  el  en  la  literatura 
del  mundo,  pero  en  mi  memoria  el  sera  entronizado  con  los  mas  altos  y 
los  mayores  de  los  poetas.  Sus  “Rimas”  han  pertrechado  las  galerias  de 
mi  mente  con  pinturas  de  la  Natura  tan  raras  y  bellas  que  no  puedo  menos 
que  recordarme  de  su  pintor  con  la  gratitud  la  mas  sincera. 

Sus  “Rimas”  son  verdaderamente  un  almacen  de  sentimientos  ex- 
quisitamente  expresados  y  que  varian  deleitosamente.  Hallamos  alii 
canciones  de  anhelo,  de  amor,  de  alegria,  de  duda  y  de  desesperacion,  y 
en  cada  una  de  ellas  Becquer  es  siempre  muy  sincero.  Sus  canciones  no  son 
de  ningun  modo  artificiales ;  vienen  directamente  del  corazon  del  poeta, 
aquel  corazon  sensitivo,  artistico  y  amante  de  lo  bello,  que  no  pueden 
menos  que  dar  con  una  cuerda  correspondiente  en  los  corazones  de  todos 
sus  lectores. 

Creo  que  cada  uno  en  algun  tiempo  en  su  vida  ha  sentido  un  deseo 
vehemente,  un  anhelo,  de  expresar  algun  sentimiento  6  alguna  idea  y  no 
hapodido  hacerlo,  6  lo  que  es  aun  mas  desolador,  ha  ensayado  expresarlo 
por  medio  de  las  palabras  comunes  en  su  poder,  y  ha  realizado  que  en 
expresandose  de  este  modo  ha  despojado  su  pensamiento  de  toda  su 
belleza,  su  majestad,  y  su  esplendor.  Uno  de  los  personajes  en  la  novela 
de  Pereda,  “El  Sabor  de  la  Tierruca”  expresa  este  deseo  asi:  “Si  uno 
supiera  decir  todo  lo  que  siente  y  del  modo  que  lo  siente.”  Es  a  causa 
de  esta  inhabilidad  en  nuestra  parte,  creo,  que  apreciamos  tanto  a 
Becquer,  pues  que  el  con  su  don  poetico  y  su  imaginacion  poetica  expresa 
aquellos  mismos  sentimientos  que  nosotros  hubieramos  querido  expresar, 
y  lo  hace  tan  artisticamente  y  hermosamente  y  al  mismo  tiempo  con  tanta 
sencillez  y  melodia.  No  obstante  que  se  sabe  expresar  maravillosamente, 
Becquer,  como  todos  grandes  genios  no  esta  satisfecho  de  su  habilidad, 
y  en  la  primera  cancion  de  sus  “Rimas”  nos  dice : 

“Yo  se  un  himno  gigante  y  extrano 
Que  anuncia  en  la  noche  del  alma  una  aurora, 

Y  estas  paginas  son  de  ese  himno 
Cadencias  que  el  aire  dilata  en  las  sombras. 

Yo  quisiera  escribirle,  del  hombre 
Domando  el  rebelde,  mezquino  idioma, 

Con  palabras  que  fuesen  a  un  tiempo 
Suspiros  y  risas,  colores  y  notas. 
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Pero  en  vano  es  luchar ;  que  no  hay  cifra 
Capaz  de  encerrarlo,  y  apenas !  oh  hermosa ! 

Si,  teniendo  en  mis  manos  las  tuyas 
Pudiera,  al  oirlo,  contartelo  a  solas.” 

Poetas  y  criticos  han  ensayados  muchas  veces  con  mas  o  menos 
exito,  de  definir  aquella  arte  casi  indefinible  llamada  poesia.  Wordsworth 
en  su  introduccion  a  las  “Baladas  Liricas”  la  define  de  esta  manera:  “La 
poesia  es  la  inundacion  espontanea  de  emociones  intensas.”  En  reflexio 
nando  acerca  de  esta  definicion,  no  podemos  menos  que  observar  que 
las  “Rimas”  de  Becquer  servirian  muy  bien  como  ejemplos  por  ella.  La 
definicion  que  nos  da  Becquer  en  una  estrofa  de  cuatro  lineas  no  seria  por 
cierto  aceptada  por  los  criticos  como  una  buena  definicion,  y  aun  Words¬ 
worth  se  hubiera  opuesto  desdenosamente  contra  ella;  sin  embargo  es 
una  definicion  encantadora,  y  esto  no  se  puede  decir  de  todas  definiciones, 
Becquer  define  la  poesia  asi 

“Que  es  poesia?  dices  mientras  clavas 
En  mi  pupila  tu  pupila  azul ; 

Que  es  poesia  ?  Y  tu  me  lo  preguntas  ? 

Poesia  .  .  .  eres  tu.” 

Hay  una  otra  cosa  que  es  dificil  definir  de  un  modo  satisfactory  y 
que  Becquer  define  tan  bien  y  tan  concluyentemente.  La  palabra  es 
Inspiracion  y  la  definicion  de  Becquer  es  esta:— 

“Sacudimiento  extrano 
Que  agita  las  ideas, 

Como  huracan  que  empuja 
Las  olas  en  tropel ; 

Murmullo  que  en  el  alma 
Se  eleva  y  va  creciendo, 

Como  volcan  que  sordo 
Anuncia  que  va  a  arder. 

Ideas  sin  palabras, 

Palabras  sin  sentido; 

Cadencias  que  no  tienen 
Ni  ritmo  ni  compas; 

Memorias  y  deseos 
De  cosas  que  no  existen; 

Accesos  de  alegria, 

Impulsos  de  llorar.” 
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Hay  una  otra  grande  atraccion  en  las  “Rimas.”  Las  “Rimas”  no 
son  solamente  una  coleccion  de  poesias  que  no  tienen  ninguna  relacion 
una  con  la  otra:  al  contrario  hay  entre  ellas  una  union  intere 
sante.  Cada  poesia  es  un  pequeho  capitulo  de  una  historia  de  amor. 
Esta  historia  no  esta  narrada  directamente ;  esta  escondida  entre  las 
lineas.  Es,  por  decirlo  asi,  como  si  miraramos  a  una  bellisima 
pintura  a  traves  de  un  velo.  Pero  este  velo  de  ningun  modo  detrae 
del  interes  de  la  historia,  al  contrario  parece  anadir  a  su  encanto. 
No  se  sabe  si  esta  historia  es  verdadera.  Hay  quien  dice  que  es  el  cuento 
de  amor  de  Becquer,  y  hay  otras  quienes  dicen  que  esta  historia  es 
solamente  una  obra  de  la  imaginacion  del  poeta.  Un  estudio  de  la  vida 
de  Becquer  nos  hace  creer  que  la  historia  no  es  verdadera,  que  el  poeta 
no  cuenta  su  propria  historia  en  las  “Rimas.”  Pero  un  estudio  de  las 
“Rimas”  nos  hace  creer  lo  contrario,  porque  sentimientos  tan  hermosa- 
mente  expresados,  y  situaciones  tan  exactamente  descritas,  como  halla- 
mos  en  las  “Rimas”  nos  inducen  a  pensar  que  tuvieron  su  origen  en  algo 
mas  que  la  imaginacion  del  poeta.  Pero  que  importa  si  es  verdadera 
6  no?  Es  muy  interesante  y  eso  bastante.  Antes  de  llagar  al  punto 
culminante  de  la  historia  en  las  “Rimas”  hay  muchas  poesias  de  amor 
que  son  exquisitas  a  causa  de  su  sencillez  y  sinceridad.  Cito  dos  como 
ejemplos 

“Cendal  flotante  de  leve  bruma, 

Rizada  cinta  de  blanca  espuma, 

Rumor  sonoro 
De  arpa  de  oro 
Beso  del  aura,  onda  de  luz, 

Eso  eres  tu.” 

“Por  una  mirada,  un  mundo, 

Por  una  sonrisa,  un  cielo ; 

Por  un  beso  .  .  .  yo  no  se 

Que  te  diera  por  un  beso !  ” 

Shakespeare  dijo  que  el  curso  del  amor  verdadero  no  marcha  jamas 
ilanamente,  y  por  consiguiente  los  dos  amantes  de  las  “Rimas”  se 
desamistaron  y  el  orgullo,  aquel  demonio,  que  ha  separado  para  siempre 
tantos  corazones  sinceros  y  afectuosos,  subio  entre  ellos  como  un  muro 
impenetrable.  Permitamos  que  Becquer  nos  cuente  el  asunto  el  mismo. 

“Asomaba  a  sus  ojos  una  lagrima 
Y  a  mi  labio  una  frase  de  perdon; 

Hablo  el  orgullo  y  se  enjugo  su  llanto; 

■  *  Y  la  frase  en  mis  labios  expiro. 
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Yo  voy  por  un  camino,  ella  por  otro; 

Pero  al  pensar  en  nuestro  mutuo  amor, 

Yo  digo  aun:  porque  calle  aquel  dia? 

Y  ella  dira:  porque  no  llore  yo?” 

Ademas  de  las  poesias  de  amor,  hay  en  las  “Rimas”  pinturas  de  la 
Naturaleza  tan  bellas  que  cualquiera  persona  con  el  don  de  artista  puede 
hallar  alii  grande  inspiracion.  Pero  aun  si  no  podemos  pintar  las  pin¬ 
turas  que  nos  da  Becquer,  todos  somos  capaces  de  formar  pinturas  men- 
tales  de  ellas,  y  estas,  en  mi  opinion,  son  aun  mejores  que  aquellas, 
porque  podemos  formarlas  prontamente,  y  podemos  llevarlas  con  nosotros 
por  todas  partes.  Miremos  a  una  de  las  pinturas  de  Becquer:— 

“Besa  el  aura  que  gime  blandamente 

Las  leves  ondas  que  jugando  riza; 

El  sol  besa  a  la  nube  en  occidente 

Y  de  purpura  y  oro  la  matiza; 

La  llama  en  derredor  del  tronco  ardiente 

Por  besar  a  otra  llama  se  desliza 

Y  hasta  el  sauce,  inclinandose  a  su  peso, 

Al  rio,  que  le  besa,  vuelve  un  beso.” 

Estoy  muy  de  acuerdo  con  E.  Fuentes  y  Betancourt,  un  profesor  de 
la  Universidad  de  Madrid,  quien  dijo  de  las  “Rimas”  “son  un  monumento 
precioso  que  levanto  Becquer  a  su  immortalidad  y,  mediante  el  cual  se 
conserva  su  memoria.”  De  Becquer  dijo,  “Su  nombre  ha  merecido  ser 
inscrito  por  la  Fama  en  el  catalogo  que  contiene  los  de  otras  celebridades 
de  su  patria.”  En  cuanto  a  la  popularidad  de  las  “Rimas”  el  mismo 
profesor  dijo.  “Las  estrofas  de  las  ‘Rimas’  andan  de  boca  en  boca, 
repitiendose  con  identico  entusiasmo  en  ambos  hemisferos,  y  cuyos 
delicadismos  sentimientos,  tan  ardorosamente  descritos  por  su  tierna  y 
armoniosa  inspiracion,  han  hecho  palpitar  a  tantisimos  corazones.” 

Para  apreciar  a  Becquer  como  merece  se  deben  leer  sus  “Leyendas” 
tambien.  Las  leyendas  son  tan  bellas  como  las  “Rimas.”  Tratan  por 
la  mayor  parte  de  tradiciones  y  creencias  espanolas,  y  hay  en  todas  un 
aire  de  misterio.  Estan  narradas  en  un  estilo  casi  inimitable.  Como  en 
las  “Rimas”  el  poeta  muestra  su  habilidad  de  escoger  siempre  la  palabra 
la  mas  expresiva  y  la  mas  descriptiva  por  la  idea  que  quiere  expresar. 
Dudo  mucho  que  sea  posible  escribir  las  mismas  leyendas  de  una  manera 
mas  concisa  y  bella.  Una  sola  frase  presenta  a  la  mente  toda  una  pintura. 
Tomemos  esta  descripcion  de  una  mujer  que  se  halla  en  “Los  Ojos  Verdes” 
como  un  ejemplo. 

“Ella  era  hermosa,  hermosa  y  palida,  como  una  estatua  de  alabastro. 
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Uno  de  sus  rizos  caia  sobre  sus  hombros,  deslizandose  entre  los  pliegues 
del  velo  como  un  rayo  de  sol  atraviesa  les  nubes,  y  en  el  cerco  cfe  sus 
pestanas  rubias  brillaban  sus  pupilas  como  dos  esmeraldas  sujetas  en  una 
joya  de  oro.” 

Mucha  razon  tiene  el  Profesor  Fuentes  y  Betancourt  cuando  dice 
de  su  estilo:  “Nada  sobra,  ni  nada  falta.  Una  expresion  que  se  le 
anadiese  holgaria,  y  un  termino  que  se  le  suprimiera,  tendria  que 
echarsele  de  menos.” 

En  hablando  de  su  muerte  Becquer  dijo:— 

“Quien,  en  fin,  al  otro  dia 
Cuando  el  sol  vuelva  a  brillar 
De  que  pase  por  el  mundo  .  .  . 

Quien  se  acordara?” 

Ah  Becquer !  en  tus  suenos  los  mas  extravagantes  de  fama  y  admira- 
cion,  no  pudiste  jamas  imaginarte  el  amor  que  estaba  en  reserva  para  ti 
en  los  corazones  de  millares  de  tus  lectores!  “Quien  se  acordara?”  di- 
jiste.  Mas  bien  debias  haber  dicho:  “Quien  se  olvidara?”  Pues  quien 
que  te  ha  conocido  por  medio  de  tus  versos,  que  ha  visto  por  medio  de 
estos  versos  tu  corazon  triste,  que  ha  llenado  su  propio  corazon  con  tus 
melodias,  quien  repito,  que  ha  hecho  esto,  puede  olvidarte?  Becquer 
tu  nombre  vivira  con  los  de  hombres  immortales,  y  tu  memoria  hallara 
un  puesto  en  muchos  corazones ! 

Dante,  Chaucer,  Ronsard,  y  los  otros  grandes  poetas  en  la  literatura 
del  mundo,  que  yo  he  conocido,  han  todos  hallado  un  nicho  por  si  mismos 
en  mi  memoria,  donde  estan  honrados  con  toda  la  alabanza  que  yo,  uno 
de  sus  admiradores  humildes,  les  puedo  dar,  pero  tu,  Becquer,  tu  has 
hecho  mas.  Tu  no  tocaste,  solamente,  mi  mente,  pero  mi  corazon  tam- 
bien,  y  por  consiguiente  tu  tendras  dos  capillitas,  una  en  mi  memoria  y 
una  en  mi  corazon !  Jacqueline  Lamarca,  ’29. 

XJ  U  XJ 

&  (EJjougfjt 

Alone,  at  twilight,  walking  by  the  sea; 

I  often  turn  my  thoughts  to  days  of  yore, 

And  wonder  where  those  vanished  men  can  be 
Who  wandered  once,  as  I,  upon  this  shore. 

I  wonder  if  to  them  the  ceaseless  roar 
Of  waters,  awe-inspiring,  vast  and  blue. 

Was  once  an  impetus  to  make  them  soar 
Away  from  lives  unworthy,  full  of  rue, 

To  seek  in  Thee,  O  God,  the  beautiful,  the  true! 

Mary  Rita  O’Connor,  ’28. 
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3n  JUarp’s  i?ame 

The  room  is  sweet  and  sunshine  bright, 

It  beams  at  you, 

Its  laughter  lilt  is  soft  and  light, — 

Here  dreams  come  true. 

The  charm  that  fills  its  little  space 
Is  soon  defined ; 

For  on  an  altar  white  with  lace 
Is  Mary  shrined. 

The  altar  is  a  tiny  stand, 

A  table  small; 

It  isn’t  even  very  grand 
With  cloth  and  all. 

But  Mary’s  statuette  is  here, 

Reminding  us 

Of  Mary,  mankind’s  Mother  dear, 

Inspiring  us ! 

There  is  no  lamp  to  shed  its  gleam 
Of  candle  glow, 

The  fresh  cloth  has  no  fancy  seam 
For  boastful  show; 

But  she  who  set  the  table’s  art 
With  reverent  hands, 

Keeps  trim  a  candle  in  her  heart 
God  understands! 

And  now  we  know  the  sunshine  pours 
From  Jesu’s  smile ; 

He  looks  in  at  the  open  doors 
And  beams  the  while. 

Her  Son  looks  in  and  sees  the  room 
With  Mary’s  throne; 

From  hence  He  banishes  all  gloom, 

To  joy  alone 

He  dedicates  the  little  room 
Where  love  is  shown. 

Kathleen  Morley  Rogers,  ’29. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MUDDY  RIVER 

Muddy  River,  which  flows  in  front  of  Emmanuel’s  doors,  gave  its 
name  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  to  a  little  hamlet  bordering  on 
its  banks— the  little  hamlet  which  today  is  known  as  the  town  of  Brook¬ 
line.  It  was  only  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  Muddy 
River,  a  part  of  Boston,  thrust  its  importance  upon  the  neighboring  towns. 

Separated  from  Boston  by  an  expanse  of  water  two  miles  long,  the 
little  hamlet  lay  in  full  view  with  its  four  wooded  hills  flaunting  their 
might  against  the  sky.  Between  these  hills  there  were  beautiful  valleys 
sloping  down  to  the  marshes  bordering  on  the  Muddy  River.  To  this 
wild,  wooded  country  the  inhabitants  of  Trimountain  “which  was  bare 
of  wood  except  here  and  there  in  clumps,”  came  for  their  timber.  In  1630 
men  from  Boston  received  grants  of  these  “arable  grounds  and  meadows,” 
and  this  is  the  first  sign  of  a  settlement  being  made.  Because  of  the 
unusual  beauty  of  the  landscape,  men  were  anxious  for  locations  and 
applied  for  grants  of  land  more  quickly  than  the  surveyors  could  lay  them 
out.  Among  the  first  settlers,  we  find  the  names  of  Reverend  John  Cotton, 
and  Robert  Hull,  who  received  land  in  the  year  1635.  At  that  time  it 
was  not  infrequent  to  see  notices  reading:— 

“Our  brother,  Peter  Oliver,  hath  granted  unto  him  sixty  acres  of  land  at  Muddy 
River,  if  it  be  there  to  be  had,  of  the  which  there  is  granted  some  marsh,  if  there  be 
any  there,  always  provided  that  those  grants  before  granted  are  first  served — .” 

In  those  early  days  the  principal  highway  was  the  Sherburne  Road, 
which  ran  diagonally  across  the  town.  A  road  to  Cambridge  and  one  to 
Brighton  and  Watertown  was  “blazoned”  through  the  tangled  woodland 
of  the  little  hamlet.  These  roads  had  a  common  starting  point  in  the 
“village.”  Here  stood  the  Punch  Bowl  Tavern  which,  with  its  large 
spreading  elms,  its  welcome  seat  before  the  door,  and  the  old  pump, 
extended  its  home-like  hospitality  to  many  a  weary  traveler.  Most  in¬ 
teresting  was  the  unique  sign  of  this  old  tavern,  for  it  pictured  “a  punch 
bowl  and  ladle,  shaded  by  the  cooling  leaves  of  a  fruitful  lemon  tree.” 
By  virtue  of  this  quaint  place,  Brookline  came  to  be  known  as  “Punch 
Bowl  Village.” 

In  1686  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  became  aware  of  their  own 
ability  and  began  to  assert  their  independence.  They  petitioned  to  be 
allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  to  be  exempt  from  any  rates 
to  the  town  of  Boston.  Boston  granted  them  this  privilege,  with  the 
provision  that  they  erect  a  schoolhouse  within  a  year.  In  1700  they 
asked  to  be  made  a  separate  town,  but  were  denied.  The  second  attempt 
was  also  unsuccessful.  Determined,  the  inhabitants  tried  once  more,  and 
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a  petition,  signed  by  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  hamlet,  and  acted 
upon  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  thirteenth  day  of 
November,  was  granted.  Muddy  River  was  incorporated  as  a  town. 
Now  that  the  hamlet  was  transformed  into  a  town,  a  name  was  forthcom¬ 
ing.  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  a  very  influential  man  at  that  time,  was  the 
owner  of  a  farm  called  “Brookline/’  This  name  was  suggested  and 
quickly  adopted,  probably  as  a  compliment  to  the  chief  justice,  who, 
records  say,  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  son  of  Robert  Hull,  one  of  the  first 
settlers. 

Brookline,  today,  is  a  wealthy  town,  but  it  was  not  always  so,  for 
in  its  infancy  it  struggled  against  poverty  to  build  a  meeting  house.  In 
those  days  the  town  meeting  was  the  principal  form  of  government,  and 
like  other  New  England  townships,  Brookline  chose  the  usual  officials— 
constables,  tything  men,  perambulators  and  “fence  viewers.”  The  con¬ 
stable  collected  the  taxes  and  as  “town  criers”  announced  the  town  meet¬ 
ing.  Order  is  necessary  in  church,  and  this  task  was  given  to  tything 
men.  The  perambulators  saw  that  the  boundaries  between  the  towns 
were  clearly  marked.  The  “Fence  viewers”  looked  over  fences,  and  it 
was  their  duty  to  settle  disputes  between  private  boundaries.  That  great 
care  was  taken  of  the  sick  and  of  the  poor,  we  may  see  from  a  quaint  old 
record  which  reads  :— 

“Doctor  Daniel  Stone  appointed  for  twelve  months  next  coming  ...  to  take  care 
of  the  poore  of  this  town  as  to  physicke  and  chirurgery  for  which  he  is  to  have  twentie 
shillings  out  of  the  town  treasury  and  to  be  rate  free  for  the  next  yeare — .” 

Doctor  Thomas  Boylston  was  also  another  practitioner  in  the  town. 
It  was  his  son  who,  afterwards,  became  the  famous  Doctor  Zabdiel 
Boylston,  the  first  to  introduce  inoculation  for  smallpox  into  America. 

Let  us  take  a  glimpse  at  the  type  of  people  that  made  up  this  town. 
They  were  the  descendants  of  Puritans.  They  were  men  and  women  of 
strong  principles.  These  people  lived  quiet,  honest  lives,  content  with  the 
agricultural  pursuit  of  their  farms,  cultivating  land  that  had  been  left 
them  by  their  fathers.  Estates  at  that  time  were  kept  in  the  family  to 
the  seventh  and  eighth  generation.  Often  two  or  three  houses  belonging 
to  different  members  of  one  family  were  built  on  the  same  large  estate. 

Like  other  New  England  towns,  the  early  history  of  Brookline  is 
the  history  of  families.  The  families  that  stand  out  most  prominently 
are  the  ones  that  formed  the  main  divisions  of  the  town.  On  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  road,  wre  might  have  seen  the  estate  of  Samuel  Sewall,  Jr.,  the  son 
of  Brookline’s  famous  chief  justice.  On  the  same  road,  farther  up,  stood 
the  farm  of  John  Devotion,  also  a  well-known  man  in  the  town.  His 
son  Edward,  who  lived  there  in  summer,  left  property  to  the  schools. 
The  Edward  Devotion  School  which  now  stands  on  the  “farm”  is  a  worthy 
memorial  to  his  name. 
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In  17C0  the  north  and  east  parts  of  the  town  were  owned  by  the 
Aspinwalls,  Sewalls,  Sharps,  Winchesters  and  Devotions,  while  the  Whites, 
Gardners,  Boylstons  and  Goddards  claimed  the  south  and  west  area. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Brookline  was 
not  dormant,  and  the  call  to  duty  was  answered  by  members  of  the 
town’s  oldest  families.  After  the  last  call  for  men,  in  1782,  the  farmers 
resumed  their  daily  tasks,  and  devoted  their  time  to  their  beloved  estates. 
It  was  not  long  after  this,  however,  that  the  wealthier  people  of  Boston 
began  to  look  toward  Brookline  with  its  sloping  hillsides  and  beautiful 
valleys,  as  ideal  for  country  homes.  Their  entrance  into  the  town  marks 
the  beginning  of  Brookline's  career  as  a  wealthy  community. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  we  find  that  Brookline’s  marshes 
had  not  yet  been  built  upon,  and  much  of  the  woodland  had  not  been 
cut.  The  old  people  of  the  town  had  passed  away,  but  their  descendants 
retained  the  family  estates,  and  like  their  ancestors,  w^ere  prominent  in 
the  town.  Brookline,  in  1800,  was  the  proud  possessor  of  six  hundred 
inhabitants.  As  time  went  on  manv  new  families  came  to  the  town. 

•r 

Among  them  we  find  that  of  Deacon  Samuel  Clark,  whose  grandfather 
had  built  the  church  and  who  had  been  one  of  its  first  deacons.  Deacon 
John  Robinson  was  one  of  the  late  comers  to  the  town,  and  held  an  office 
as  selectman  for  thirty  years.  Another  new  name  is  that  of  Mr.  John 
Heath,  who  occupied  the  house  wdiere  Samuel  White  once  lived. 

Brookline  also  had  a  social  history,  and  one  incident  of  particular 
interest  is  the  visit  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  to  the  little  town.  While 
touring  the  United  States  the  Marquis  dined  with  Colonel  T.  H.  Perkins 
on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1825.  When  leaving  his  host  he  rode  along 
Heath  Street.  He  stopped  at  the  home  of  Ebenezer  Heath  and  shook 
hands  with  every  young  lady  present.  It  is  said  that  Miss  Elizabeth 
Peabody,  then  a  young  lady  of  twenty-one  years,  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  carriage  and  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Marquis.  For  many  years  after 
this,  on  the  anniversary  of  that  memorable  day,  Miss  Peabody  came  at 
tea  time  to  celebrate  the  incident  with  the  Misses  Anne  and  Susan  Heath. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  religious  growth  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  well  as  its  social  growth.  The  First  Church,  which  w^as  formed 
in  1715,  was  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  only  house  of  worship.  This 
church  was  situated  on  the  Sherburne  road,  a  short  distance  from  the 
town  meeting  house.  It  is  said  that  at  this  church,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  almost  without  exception,  habitually  worshipped. 

No  great  change  took  place  in  the  history  of  Brookline  until  after 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  real¬ 
ized  then  that  Brookline  had  a  brilliant  future.  The  first  step  towards 
progress  was  the  innovation  of  street  cars  on  the  Beacon  Street  boulevard, 
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and  this  offered  an  opportunity  to  introduce  rapid  transit  by  electric  cars. 
After  many  repeated  and  costly  experiments,  Brookline  developed  the 
first  successful  electric  street  railway  in  the  world. 

The  educational  advantages  at  this  time  were  greatly  improved. 
The  establishment  of  a  public  library  offered  a  larger  range  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  mental  improvement  for  the  good  of  the  inhabitants.  The  first 
home  of  the  public  library  was  “the  hall  on  the  first  floor  of  the  town 
hall.”  Elisha  Hall  asked  Horace  Mann,  at  this  time,  to  draft  a  bill 
authorizing  towns  and  cities  to  establish  and  to  maintain  public  libraries. 
This  bill  became  a  law  in  1851  and  Brookline’s  public  library  was  one 
of  the  first  in  Massachusetts  instituted  under  the  law  of  1851.  The 
library  opened  its  door  to  the  public  at  two  o’clock  on  the  second  of 
December,  1857,  with  nine  hundred  volumes  on  the  shelves.  Appropria¬ 
tions  were  next  made  for  the  erection  of  a  high  school,  which  was  dedi¬ 
cated  November  19,  1895. 

Brookline  has  progressed  because  of  the  aggressiveness  of  its  citizens. 
By  their  untiring  efforts  and  initiative,  these  men  have  made  of  Brook¬ 
line  a  town  which,  today,  stands  foremost  as  the  model  town  of  America. 
The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  town,  today,  is  the  element  of 
progress.  From  a  little  community  of  six  hundred  inhabitants,  it  has 
grown  to  a  prosperous  town  with  a  population  of  over  forty-five  thousand. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  annex  the  town  to  the  city  of 
Boston,  but  the  inhabitants,  satisfied  with  their  wealth  and  prosperity, 
have  maintained  their  individuality.  The  simple  form  of  township  gov¬ 
ernment  is  still  kept.  With  the  increase  in  population  more  schools 
became  necessary.  In  place  of  the  fifteen  school  houses  in  1900,  and 
the  four  in  1800,  Brookline  now  has  thirty  buildings  for  the  furtherance 
of  education. 

The  church  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  town  government. 
Instead  of  one  church  there  are  now  no  less  than  a  score  of  denominations, 
and  twice  as  many  churches. 

In  1852,  the  Reverend  Michael  O’Beirne  was  appointed  to  organize 
Catholic  congregations  in  Brookline  and  Brighton.  Mass  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  Lyceum  Hall,  while  St.  Mary’s  Church  of  the  Assumption  was 
being  built  in  Andem  place,  Brookline.  The  first  services  in  the  new 
church  took  place  on  Christmas  day  of  the  following  year.  The  church 
was  dedicated  September  24,  1854.  On  the  first  of  September,  1880, 
ground  was  broken  for  a  new  church  on  the  western  corner  of  Harvard 
street  and  Linden  place,  which  is  the  present  site  of  St.  Mary’s  Church 
of  the  Assumption.  On  September  6,  1896,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  for 
St.  Laurence’s  Chapel,  which  is  situated  on  Boylston  Street,  near  Chestnut 
Avenue.  These  two  churches  with  the  addition  of  St.  Aidan’s  Church, 
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situated  at  the  corner  of  Pleasant  and  Freeman  Streets,  are  the  only 
Catholic  churches  in  Brookline. 

The  town’s  activities  are  now  recorded  in  The  Chronicle ,  a  weekly 
publication,  which  brings  to  mind  a  paper  that  was  started  in  Brookline 
in  1731  by  Jeremy  Gridley  called  the  Rehearsal. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  town  has  greatly  changed,  and  hardly  a 
trace  is  left  of  what  was  once  Muddy  River.  Where  Muddy  River  wound 
its  course  through  the  salt  marshes  there  is  now  a  beautiful  parkway; 
modern  roads  follow  the  course  of  Muddy  River,  which  flows  in  an 
artificial  channel,  crossed  by  quaint,  picturesque,  stone  bridges. 

The  old  Cambridge  road  is  now  known  as  Harvard  Street,  and 
Washington  Street  was  once  the  Brighton  and  Watertown  road.  The 
Punch  Bowl  Tavern  no  longer  stands  at  the  junction  of  these  two  roads, 
but  in  its  stead,  an  active  community  known  as  Brookline  Village. 
Beacon  Street,  now  the  town’s  highway  leads  directly  to  Boston.  Its 
heavy  traffic  and  noisy  electric  cars  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
time  when  Beacon  Street  was  a  narrow  road,  bordered  on  all  sides  by 
huge,  shady  trees. 

Brookline  is  no  longer  a  hamlet  of  rustic  beauty,  but  a  town  modern 
and  efficient  in  character.  The  four  great  hills,  which  were  once  thickly 
wooded,  are  covered  with  well-kept  homes  and  streets,  as  are  the  valleys 
between  them.  In  sections  away  from  the  business  centres,  one  observes 
lanes,  and  board  walks,  arched  with  sturdy  English  maples,  a  touch 
reminiscent  of  the  rustic  hamlet  of  Muddy  River. 

Lucietta  Cathryn  Piscopo,  ’29. 
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tr  TJ  TJ 

Cfjilb  Hogtc 

“How  do  you  know  that  the  earth  is  round?” 

I  asked  of  the  curlyhead, 

“I  know  that  the  earth  is  round  because, 

The  Host  is  round,”  she  said ! 


K.  M.  R. 
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Sermons  tn  Atones 

I  know  a  road  that  walks  through  Mayo’s  fields, 

And  dips  adown  the  quaintest  fairy  glens, 

Where  Leprachaun  his  tiny  hammer  wields, 

.The  while  dim  Druids  chant  of  crafty  wrens. 

I  know  this  road,  its  every  dusty  turn, 

Yet  I  have  never  seen  it  with  these  eyes 
Of  daytime  use.  ’Tis  when  dream  shadows  yearn 
To  wrap  the  earth  around  my  wee  road  lies 
Before  me.  Yes,  I  love  this  rock-strewn  way, 

But  not  because  of  Druids’  eerie  cry, 

Or  busy,  bustling,  elfin  cobblers  gay. 

I  love  my  road — pray,  let  me  whisper  why ! 

Long,  long  ago  when  heathens  ruled  the  land 
A  noble  traveler  trod  this  very  road. 

His  errand  was  a  mighty  mission  grand, 

To  help  the  pagans  lose  dark  error’s  load. 

Alas!  Footsore  and  weary  was  he  now, 

As  down  he  knelt  upon  a  roadside  stone 

To  ease  with  prayer  his  anxious,  care-frowned  brow, 

To  seek  some  solace  from  the  One  Alone 
Who  is  all  comforting.  His  prayer  was  heard. 

Refreshed,  renewed,  the  holy  Saint  arose, 

Resuming  then  his  mission  for  the  Word. 

The  heaviness  of  sin  which  Virtue  knows 
Had  left  him ;  but  to  show  on  lands  and  seas 
That  Erin’s  Faith  was  bought  at  no  small  price, 

The  imprint  of  Saint  Patrick’s  sacred  knees 
Was  dug  deep  in  the  rock— a  giant,  thrice 
A  giant  could  not  hollow  thus  the  stone. 

’Twas  only  sin’s  fell  weight  on  Innocence 
Had  marked  the  rock— and  only  sin  alone  1 
Because  the  road  knew  him  and  knew  his  woes, 

Because  it  pointed  toward  his  goal— the  right, 

Because  it  led  him  on  against  the  foes 
That  fain  would  hide  in  darkness  from  the  light ; 

I  love  the  road  that  walks  through  Mayo’s  fields 
I  love  the  road,  the  holy  lore  it  yields ! 

Kathleen  Morley  Rogers,  ’29.. 


W$t  Jfounber  of  tf)e  Bt  VTimcnt  be  iPaul 

iksdetp 

Throughout  the  entire  world  today  there  is  scarcely  a  civilized  nation 
that  has  not  heard  of  or  witnessed  the  wonderful  work  of  that  grand 
organization  of  Catholic  laymen  known  as  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 
Its  activities  are  widespread  and  its  influence  felt  wherever  there  is 
charity  work  to  be  done.  The  patron  of  the  Society— St.  Vincent— is 
well  known,  but  there  are  very  few  people  who  are  really  acquainted 
with  the  life  of  the  man  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  celebrated  As¬ 
sociation. 

He  is  Frederic  Ozanam— a  great  Catholic  scholar  and  journalist  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  born  in  Milan  on  April  23,  1813.  His 
parents  were  of  French  origin,  and  his  father,  Antoine  Ozanam,  had 
served  in  the  armies  of  the  French  Republic  before  he  came  to  Italy. 
Upon  the  family’s  return  to  France,  young  Ozanam  was  brought  up  at 
Lyons,  and  at  an  early  age  his  conservative  and  religious  instincts  showed 
themselves.  He  grew  to  be  a  studious  youth  endowed  with  a  deep  spirit¬ 
ual  nature  and  a  great  love  for  his  faith.  While  at  school  he  was  strongly 
influenced  by  one  of  his  masters,  the  great  Priest-Philosopher,  Abbe 
Noirot,  who  encouraged  Ozanam  to  spread  the  Catholic  religion  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  influence  of  materialistic  philos¬ 
ophy.  Ozanam  studied  law  at  Paris  and  while  still  a  student  took  up 
journalism.  In  defense  of  his  faith,  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  Reflexion 
sur  la  Doctrine  de  Saint-Simon,  and  on  account  of  his  keen  insight  dis¬ 
played  in  this  book,  he  won  for  himself  distinction  as  a  Catholic  writer. 
He  became  the  leading  historical  and  literary  critic  of  the  Neo-Catholic 
movement  in  France,  and  among  contemporary  reformers  he  was  an 
earnest  and  conscientious  advocate  of  Catholic  doctrine.  In  his  writing 
he  dealt  with  the  important  contributions  of  historical  Christianity  and 
maintained,  especially,  that  in  continuing  the  work  of  the  Caesars,  the 
Catholic  Church  had  been  the  most  potent  factor  in  civilizing  the  invad¬ 
ing  barbarians  and  in  organizing  the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

His  circle  of  friends,  during  this  period,  included  many  of  the  notable 
men  of  the  day,— Chateaubriand,  Ballanche,  Montalembert,  and  Lacord- 
aire.  One  day  it  occurred  to  Ozanam  that  it  might  be  possible  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  meeting  where  he  and  his  associates  could  occupy  themselves  not 
with  discussion,  but  with  good  works.  This  suggestion  met  with  no 
immediate  response  from  his  companions,  but  it  had  in  reality  dropped 
unawares  the  seed  of  the  future  Society.  In  1833,  in  conjunction  with 
seven  other  young  men,  Ozanam  founded  the  Charitable  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  At  the  first  meeting  it  was  settled  that  their  work 
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should  be  the  service  of  God  in  the  persons  of  the  poor  whom  they  were 
to  visit  and  assist  by  every  means  in  their  power,— by  dispensing  relief, 
promoting  the  elementary  and  religious  instruction  of  needy  children, 
distributing  moral  books  and  undertaking  any  other  charitable  work  to 
which  its  resources  were  adequate.  Their  work  was  to  be  animated  only 
by  charity,  by  love  of  God  and  of  suffering  humanity. 

Ozanam  became  an  active  member  and  zealous  propagator  of  the 
Society,  and  in  spreading  this  charitable  work  his  popularity  was  great 
and  universal.  All  men,  irrespective  of  creed,  benefited  by  the  deep 
knowledge  of  his  mind,  by  the  love  of  his  kindly  heart,  and  by  the 
strength,  wisdom,  and  spirituality  of  his  splendid  soul.  The  service 
of  the  poor  occupies  such  a  prominent  place  in  Ozanam’s  life  that  it  be¬ 
comes  of  interest  to  know  how  he  performed  it.  It  was  mainly  a  service 
of  love.  His  manner  toward  the  needy  was  as  considerate  as  towards  his 
equals.  He  invariably  took  off  his  hat  on  entering  their  poor  abodes, 
greeting  them  with  the  courteous  formula,  “I  am  your  servant.”  He 
never  preached  to  them,  but  after  giving  them  whatever  he  had  to  give, 
he  would  sit  and  chat  on  any  subject  likely  to  cheer  or  interest  them. 
When  they  came  to  see  him  he  would  behave  in  every  way  as  towards 
visitors  whom  he  was  glad  to  honor.  Speaking  of  the  poor,  Ozanam  says : 

“They  are  messengers  of  God  to  us,  sent  to  prove  our  justice  and 
our  charity,  and,  therefore,  we  should  help  them  in  the  proper  way. 
Help  is  humiliating  when  it  appeals  to  a  man  from  below,  taking  heed 
of  his  material  wants  only.  But  it  honors  when  it  appeals  to  him  from 
above,  when  it  occupies  itself  with  his  soul,  when  to  the  bread  that 
nourishes  it  adds  the  visit  that  consoles,  the  advice  that  enlightens,  the 
friendly  shake  of  the  hand  that  lifts  up  the  sinking  courage.” 

In  1836,  Ozanam  took  his  doctor’s  degree  in  law;  and  six  years  later 
he  took  his  doctor’s  degree  in  literature.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Bench 
at  Lyons  and  later  became  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Sorbonne.  In  1846 
he  suffered  an  attack  of  a  fever  that  undermined  his  strength  and  later 
he  fell  a  prey  to  consumption.  His  piety  seemed  to  grow  more  fervent 
as  his  bodily  prostration  increased.  In  regard  to  his  interrupted  work 
he  said :  “If  anything  consoles  me  for  leaving  this  world  without  having 
accomplished  what  I  wished  to  do,  it  is  that  I  have  never  worked  for 
the  praise  of  men,  but  always  for  the  service  of  truth.”  Nothing  could 
surpass  the  serenity  that  his  soul  now  enjoyed.  He  appeared  like  one 
already  dwelling  in  the  presence  of  God.  On  the  eighth  of  December, 
1853,  the  feast  of  Our  Lady’s  Nativity,  the  death  summons  came.  His 
last  words  were— “My  God  have  mercy  on  me !  ’’—and  thus  with  a  prayer 
on  his  lips  Frederic  Ozanam,  the  great  Founder  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  passed  into  the  light  of  his  Redeemer’s  Presence. 

Mary  E.  Walsh,  ’29. 


Wi, )t  interior  of  a  J^otograpfitc  jUtnfc 

J.  Geoffrey  Arnold,  Esquire,  though  of  international  reputation  and 
renown,  had  hardly  expected  his  latest  honor.  It  was,  indeed,  in  the 
nature  of  a  surprise  to  select  from  his  morning’s  mail  an  officially  sealed 
document  and  to  find  that  it  contained  the  auspicious  news  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  President’s  Cabinet.  But  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior!  What  had  ever  induced  his  selection  for  that  position?  True, 
Geoffrey  Arnold  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  radios.  His  name, 
he  knew,  was  reverently  uttered  wherever  radios  were  talked  about— 
his  fortune  earned  in  his  chosen  career  of  radio  magnate  no  doubt  ac¬ 
counting  for  this.  Perhaps  since  radios  were  installed  in  interiors  some 
connection  between  his  ability  and  appointment  might  be  traced.  Hardly 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  President’s  choice  in  this  instance,  however, 
for  he  was  already  noted  for  his  shrewd  judgment.  Undoubtedly,  then, 
Mr.  Arnold  conjectured,  not  in  his  radio  interest,  but  in  his  personal 
integrity,  inventiveness,  initiative,  and  acumen  lay  the  key  to  this  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  appointment. 

“I  say  Hunter,  my  man !  What  do  you  know  about  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment?” 

“If  you  mean  decorators,  sir,  I’ll  look  them  up  in  the  classified 
directory  immediately,  sir!  Without  waiting  to  look  for  the  lists, 
though,  Claverlys  comes  to  mind,  sir.” 

Mr.  Arnold  merely  kicked  his  waste-basket  for  reply  and  the  queer¬ 
looking,  obsequious  private  secretary  addressed  as  “Hunter”  by  his  im¬ 
portant  employer,  scurried  off  to  spend  the  best  part  of  an  hour  com¬ 
piling  lists  of  Interior  Decorators.  Mr.  Arnold,  however,  was  beginning 
to  get  worried.  He  had  mentally  accepted  this  position  willingly  enough 
and  now  he  really  must  admit  that  he  did  not  know  what  in  the  world 
was  required  of  him.  He  could  wire  his  resignation,  but  first  he  must 
investigate.  Maybe  he  would  enjoy  managing  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  let  this  opportunity  for  indulging  in 
a  novel  experience  suffer  a  sudden  demise  via  the  telegraphic  route.  He 
remembered  that  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  West  was  his  worthy 
predecessor.  Of  course  he  might  inquire  of  him  what  it  was  all  about; 
he  ought  to  know  if  anyone  would;  but  here  Mr.  J.  Geoffrey  Arnold’s 
pride,  of  which  he  had  no  small  share,  stepped  in  and  presented  an  in¬ 
surmountable  obstacle  in  the  pathway  of  this  means  of  escape. 

“Twenty-seven  years  ago,”  mused  J.  G.  Arnold,  “I  was  taking  a 
course  at  college  in  Civic  and  National  Government  which  should  have 
taught  me  something  about  this  matter  and  should  now  offer  me  a  way 
out  of  my  present  difficulties.”  At  this  point  evidently  a  happy  thought 
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struck  the  perplexed  appointee  since  he  dashed  nimbly  (for  an  alumnus 
of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  “standing”)  toward  his  library  and  began 
a  hurried,  but,  nevertheless,  systematic  search.  While  Mr.  Arnold  is 
enthusiastically  searching  for  a  book,  no  doubt  the  very  one  that  was  his 
text-book  in  that  collegiate  course,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  per¬ 
haps  his  Alma  Mater  accomplished  one  positive  good  for  him  if  it  at 
least  taught  him  where  to  look  for  desired  information.  We  shall  see ! 

His  quest  was  so  diligent  that  he  quite  forgot  to  summon  Hunter 
for  aid.  Diligently  he  scanned  the  titles  of  the  shelves  of  volumes  under 
the  neat  placard,  “History  and  Science  of  Government.”  He  almost 
stopped  at  the  K’s,  but  hastened  onward  until  he  came  to  Munroe.  It 
was  the  work  of  but  a  moment  to  open  the  case  and  grasp  the  book. 
The  index  directed  him  to  page  137  where  he  read: 

“The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  various  functions  which,  in  the 
main,  are  not  at  all  analogous  to  those  possessed  by  similar  departments 
in  other  countries.  It  does  not,  as  in  France,  for  example,  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  the  government  of  cities  and  towns.  It  has 
nothing,  whatever,  to  do  with  local  government,  police  administration, 
and  other  functions  which  Europeans  associate  with  the  ‘interior’  work  of 
national  government.  Its  functions,  in  fact,  are  of  such  a  miscellaneous 
character  that  it  has  been  jocularly  termed  the  ‘Department  of  Things 
in  General.’  They  can  be  enumerated,  but  not  easily  classified.” 

And  now  the  inflated  egoism  of  Mr.  J.  Geoffrey  Arnold  did  not  know 
whether  to  burst  or  hold  its  breath.  What  a  conglomerate  mass  of  con¬ 
fusion  to  expect  one  man  to  control !  “The  Department  of  Things  in 
General!”  Why,  it  sounded  strangely  familiar,  like  psychic  words  of 
a  haunting  nightmare.  Ah,  yes,  he  remembered  now,  the  Science  of 
“Things  in  General,”  was  the  name  of  the  professorship  of  old  Teufels- 
drock,  the  creature  of  Carlyle’s  fancy— or  was  it  of  his  imagination? 
But  now  he  was  vaguely  aware  of  confusing  Carlyle  with  Wordsworth 
or  Ruskin  or  somebody  who  made  a  loud  fuss  about  the  differentiation 
between  imagery  and  fancy.  “Surely  it’s  queer,”  soliloquized  J.  G. 
Arnold,  “to  be  thus  harking  back  to  my  college  days  and  resurrecting 
such  dead  thoughts  as  these  concerning  long  forgotten  courses!”  But 
as  to  the  acceptance  of  this  office,  it  is  altogether  too  absurd  for  a  man 
of  my  recognized  ability  to  consider  .  .  .  and  yet  it  might  be  one  way  to 
retain  the  focus  of  the  public  eye.” 

He  rang  distractedly  for  Hunter,  who  appeared  laden  with  a  vo¬ 
luminous  sheaf  of  notes,  including  all  the  Interior  Decorators  in  New 
York  City  from  A  to  T!  But  instead  of  handing  the  notes  to  his  errand- 
master,  Hunter  advanced  a  heavy  hand  toward  Mr.  Arnold’s  shoulder, 
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his  obsequious  half-smile  changing  to  a  malicious  sneer  which  in  turn 
dissolved  into  a  familiar,  tangible  grin— the  while  an  oft-heard  voice 
grated  in  upon  Mr.  J.  Geoffrey  Arnold’s  consciousness ! 

“Hey,  Jim,  snap  out  of  it!  What’s  the  idea?  Didn’t  ya  have  an 
exam  in  ‘Government’— 5B  ?  Boy,  how  I  hate  to  see  a  roommate  of 
mine  plundered  of  five  borrowable  dollars  ’cuz  he  slept  through  an 
examination  of  the  far-famed  but  unyielding  History  Department.  Say, 
wake  up  like  a  man  when  I’m  friendly  enough  to  stand  here  shaking  you ! 
Why  in  time  didn’t  ya  get  up  when  I  called  ya  on  my  way  out?  I  told 
ya  that  the  old  ‘black-coffee-cramming’  wouldn’t  do  ya  any  good.  Ya 
won’t  remember  a  thing  for  the  retake  next  March.  And  gosh,  look  at 
this  ....  As  my  name’s  Bill  Hunter,  now  you’ve  busted  the  confounded 
radio  and  left  the  battery  on  since  3  :00  A.M.  A  great  little  radio  fixer 
you  are  .  .  .  .” 

But  Jim  Arnold  was  fully  awake  now  and  a  well-aimed  pillow  smoth¬ 
ered  the  residue  of  his  room-mate’s  caustic  remarks. 

Kathleen  Morley  Rogers,  ’29. 

U  TJ  tJ 

Wfym  &ongg  are  Pfcgt 

Oh,  the  gleam  of  the  starlight,  the  dim,  distant  starlight, 
Inspired  him  to  sing  of  the  heroes  of  old. 

Yet  he  found  but  a  few  who  would  thrill  to  his  singing, 

’Twas  the  cloud-dwellers  heeded  the  story  he  told. 

Oh,  the  spell  of  the  moonlight,  the  dream-weaving  moonlight 
Bewitched  him,  his  song  was  of  love  and  its  pain, 

But  ’twas  only  re-echoed,  all  pulsing  and  throbbing, 

In  the  young  hearts,  the  true  hearts  where  memories  remain. 

Oh,  he  sang  in  the  sunlight,  the  clear,  open  sunlight 
Of  the  every-day  things  that  are  precious  and  dear, 

Of  the  power  of  a  smile,  and  the  worth  of  true  friendship, 

Oh,  how  joyous  his  singing,  when  noon-day  was  near ! 

But  ’twas  heard  on  the  highways,  the  gay,  crowded  highways; 

’Twas  always  remembered;  it  echoed  along 

Through  the  forest  and  plain-land,  the  mountain  and  valley, 

And  everyone  loved  it— ’twas  everyone’s  song. 

Mary  J.  Fowler,  ’29. 
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jc  Concordat  of  1929 

O  Lord  our  God,  we  praise  Thy  Name, 

With  man’s  weak  voice, 

We  glory  in  Thy  Holy  Fame 
And  we  rejoice  ; 

Thy  Vicar  here  is  free  at  last, 

His  sixty  prison  years  are  past. 

Again  Thy  Church  doth  hold  the  power 
That  Constantine 
Endowed  it  with  in  that  far  hour 
For  Love  Divine. 

Today  Thy  Church  has  victory, 

But  even  in  adversity 

Thy  Church  was  great  in  winning  hearts, 

In  doing  good, 

In  practising  the  Holy  Arts 
As  Jesus  would. 

Thy  Church  cannot  be  raised  in  state, 

’Tis  Thine  and  so  is  Ever  Great ! 

Kathleen  Morley  Rogers,  ’29. 


U  U  U 

<Efje  itlissionary 

When  wintry  evening  had  closed  in  the  day, 

A  fair  haired  lad  sat  by  a  blazing  fire 
To  hear  how  knights  went  forth  in  glad  array 
To  serve  a  lady  or  a  noble  sire. 

Then  would  his  azure  eyes  with  sparks  glow  bright, 

As  one  by  one  the  noble  deeds  were  told 
Of  Arthur  and  of  every  gallant  knight, 

Who  fought  for  truth  with  courage  strong  and  bold. 
Then  would  his  youthful  heart  with  ardor  burn 
To  battle  in  the  causes  of  the  just. 

E’en  through  his  college  days  he  oft  would  yearn 
To  find  a  worthy  work  in  which  to  trust, 

But  all  earth’s  battles  seemed  in  vain  save  one,— 

To  conquer  pagan  hearts  for  Mary’s  Son. 

Alice  Willard,  ’29. 


0ml  Composition  in  inglj  Retool 

Perhaps  I  may  forget  my  “high  resolve”  after  I  have  taught  forty 
years  or  so,  but,  remembering  my  own  feelings  on  Oral  Composition  days, 
I  think  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  fail  to  sympathize  with  a  pupil 
on  those  occasions.  As  I  have  said,  I  recall  distinctly  the  uncomfortable 
feelings  which  assailed  me  at  the  mere  mention  of  Oral  Composition, 
and  how  often  I  sat  through  a  class,  waiting  in  agony  for  the  period  to 
end  before  my  turn  came,  only  to  realize,  as  the  bell  rang,  that  my  doom 
was  inevitable,  and  that  my  hour  would  yet  come.  It  was  not  the  dislike 
of  facing  the  class,  because  no  one  could  object  to  doing  that,— it  was 
merely  the  idea  of  trying  to  give  one’s  own  thoughts  and  opinions  on  some 
given  subject.  Fortunately,  however,  for  my  peace  of  mind,  these  occa¬ 
sions  were  very  rare  and  far  apart,  as  there  were  presumably  many  more 
important  matters  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

With  each  year  since  then  the  importance  of  oral  work  in  English 
has  been  more  and  more  recognized,  in  consequence  of  which  children 
today  are  receiving  considerably  more  training  and  practice  in  that  work 
than  was  given  ten  years  ago.  During  that  time,  also,  my  attitude 
towards  the  subject  has  undergone  a  similar  change,  so  that  while  I  can 
still  feel  appreciatively  sympathetic,  yet  I  have  grasped  and  hold  firmly 
two  principles,— the  first,  that  oral  composition  is  of  prime  importance, 
and  second,  that  oral  composition  is  something  more  than  a  device  for 
giving  the  teacher  a  rest  period.  If  properly  conducted  and  carried  out, 
the  period  can  be  the  most  beneficial  of  the  entire  program. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  successful  class  is  the  establishment  of 
genuine  interest,  and  there  are  various  ways  of  approaching  that  end. 
It  is  hardly  necessary,  nor  is  it  apt  to  be  effective,  to  tell  high  school  pupils 
in  so  many  words  the  value  of  oral  compositions,  any  more  than  one 
would  tell  a  child  the  value  of  cod  liver  oil ;  but  a  class  can  be  made  to 
realize,  its  worth,  through  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  phases  of  life  where 
success  depends  on  one’s  ability  to  express  himself  in  clear,  forceful 
English.  The  next  step  might  well  be  in  the  nature  of  a  questionnaire, 
to  be  answered  by  each  member  of  the  class,  giving  all  such  data  as  may 
be  of  assistance.  I  have  had  pupils  write  this  on  ordinary  library  index 
cards,  which  have  space  enough  to  contain  the  pupil’s  name,  age,  previous 
education,  places  he  has  visited,  work  he  has  done,  his  favorite  games  and 
studies,  the  most  important  event  in  his  life,  what  he  would  like  to  be, 
and  any  other  matter  desired.  The  information  gathered  in  this  way  is 
exceedingly  interesting  and  rich  with  possibilities  for  future  composition. 

For  subjects  to  talk  on,  there  is  always  some  personal  experience 
of  interest',  but  the  difficulty  comes  in  helping  a  pupil  to  discover  it.  By 
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careful  questioning,  it  can  be  brought  to  light,  and  a  pupil  can  be  shown 
that  if  he  has  experienced  something  highly  entertaining  or  out  of  the 
ordinary,  his  classmates  are  going  to  enjoy  hearing  him  tell  about  it. 
Following  the  questionnaires,  my  class  gave  some  of  the  most  original 
and  enjoyable  talks  I  have  heard,  ranging  in  topics  from  one  who  told 
about  climbing  Mt.  Casino  in  Italy,  to  another  who  described  his  expe¬ 
riences  when  last  at  Revere  Beach.  In  assigning  the  work,  I  had  an¬ 
nounced  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson  I  intended  to  ask  the  opinion 
of  the  class  as  to  which  was  the  best  theme.  Their  efforts  were  all  so 
noteworthy  that  the  class  had  difficulty  in  determining  which  showed 
exceptional  merit,  and  they  gave  a  positive  indication  of  their  interest  in 
the  method  from  the  fact  that  they  asked  to  try  it  again  the  next  time 
they  had  oral  themes. 

Following  each  talk  we  take  time  for  a  short  comment,— the  good 
word,  first  of  all,  for  something  good  can  generally  be  found  even  in  the 
worst  one,— and  then  any  constructive  criticism  which  is  needed.  Longer 
discussions  are  kept  till  the  close  of  the  period  when  certain  errors  can  be 
criticised  less  pointedly,  and  with  greater  tact.  Then,  too,  suggestions  are 
made  as  to  ways  of  showing  improvement  for  the  next  time. 

From  the  faraway  look  in  the  eyes  of  some  pupils  as  they  faced  the 
speaker,  I  realized  that  their  minds  were  anywhere  but  on  the  words 
he  uttered,  and  that  they  were  either  thinking  of  what  they  were  soon 
going  to  say,  or  else,  having  fulfilled  their  own  obligations,  were  waiting 
passively  for  the  end  of  class.  Consequently,  I  tried  out  this  plan.  The 
subjects  for  oral  treatment  that  day  were  to  be  expository,— teaching 
how  to  make  or  do  something  not  well  known  by  the  rest  of  the  class. 
I  explained  that  part  of  their  preparation  would  consist  in  formulating 
three  questions  based  on  their  subjects,  to  be  used  as  tests  of  their 
listeners.  They  were  not  to  be  “catch”  questions,  but  would  merely 
insure  the  careful  attention  of  all  the  class.  Most  of  the  pupils  tried 
to  select  a  subject  not  too  familiar  to  their  classmates,  and  yet  full  of 
interest,  so  that,  following  the  English  class  that  day,  every  member  of  the 
class  was  able  to  say  that  he  had  learned  something.  One  result  which 
pleased  me  most  about  that  assignment  was  the  fact  that  it  caused  one 
boy  whom  I  had  just  about  given  up  as  hopeless,  to  rouse  himself  and 
give  a  very  clear,  carefully-prepared  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
an  aeroplane  is  made,— no  very  simple  subject! 

I  have  since  varied  this  device  by  allowing  the  class  to  put  questions 
to  the  speaker,  whenever  it  seemed  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the  result 
that  they  try  to  explain  a  subject  so  satisfactorily  that  no  further  dis¬ 
cussion  is  needed.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  of  these  three  methods  is 
beneficial  in  keeping  a  class  alert  and  actively  interested  at  all  times. 
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Under  the  criticism,  we  consider  choice  of  subject-matter,  diction,  and 
delivery.  After  the  class  learned  what  points  were  under  discussion, 
there  was  more  pains  taken  in  regard  to  them,  and  it  was  no  longer 
understood,  as  one  boy  had  said,  that  he  “thought  it  didn’t  matter  what 
you  said,  or  how  you  said  it,  as  long  as  you  said  something.” 

By  taking  care  to  plan  assignments  so  that  there  is  something 
specific  to  work  on  each  time,  and  so  that  the  pupils  are  genuinely  in¬ 
terested  and  eager  to  talk,  all  of  the  dislike  of  oral  compositions  can  be 
eliminated,  and  it  will  became  a  period  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  profit. 

Ruth  E.  Keleher,  ’27. 


U  U  U 

©Wljru  (KMatflmtgttm  Banted 

You  complimented  me  tonight 
About  my  scarlet  gown, 

And  seemed  quite  pleased  to  be  with  me 
As  we  “Charlestoned”  up  and  down. 

But,  Bob,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
To  wish  for  the  days  that  are  gone, 

When  people  and  parties  were  less  risque, 
And  revelry  ceased  before  dawn  ? 

Do  you  ever  long  for  the  olden  times, 

The  days  by  story  enhanced, 

When  stately  steps  led  the  minuet 
And— well— when  Washington  danced? 


You’ve  seen  the  pictures  of  dignified  dames 
In  lavender  and  lace, 

Escorted  by  gallants,  respectable  squires 
With  manner  of  charm  and  grace. 

You’ve  noticed  their  joyous  and  carefree  smiles, 
Their  serene  and  guileless  poise; 

And  don’t  you  think  they  were  happier,  Bob, 

In  the  simpler  pleasures  and  joys? 

Though  life  is  sweet  in  any  age, 

I  wish  that  it  had  so  chanced 
That  we  had  lived  in  the  long  ago,— 

When  Washington  danced. 


Frances  O’Brien,  ’30. 
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Shadows. 

Light,  gay, 

False  as  life. 

Shadow  of  dancing  man  and  maid 

And  hidden  laughter  borne  upon  the  wind 

That  soon  in  tears  and  bitterness  must  end. 

Shadows. 

Cold,  bleak, 

Black  as  night. 

Shadow  oi  poet,  haggard,  wan, 

Pacing  the  hollow  cobble  all  night  long 
Courting  the  wanton,  fickle  muse  in  vain. 

Shadows. 

Lank,  weird, 

Grey  as  grief. 

Shadow  of  sorrow  and  of  shame 
And  ugliness  that  lurks  within  the  dark 
Like  preying  vulture,  sinister  and  sure. 

Shadows. 

Cool,  calm, 

Kind  as  Love. 

Shadow  of  ministering  angel  sent 

With  kindly  touch  and  charity  divine 

From  God  to  man  upon  the  place  below. 

Katherine  Healey,  ’30. 


SCRIP  AND  SCRIPPAGE 


NATURE  LOVERS 

In  the  written  appreciations  of  practically  every  poet  of  note  there 
is  this  sentence:  “He  (or  she)  loved  nature.”  There  is  no  reason  what¬ 
soever  why  this  sentence  should  become  annoying  after  a  while,  but  it 
did.  The  mere  fact  that  the  poet  wrote  a  few  beautiful  lines  on  “night” 
or  a  “forest  in  winter”  classed  him  as  a  “nature  lover.”  Why  should  that 
be?  Is  a  “love  of  nature”  something  to  be  talked  about,  something  to  be 
particularly  proud  of,  or  a  great  asset?  Personally,  I  think  the  thing  is 
so  universal  that  it  is  almost  ridiculous  to  speak  of  it.  It  is  as  if  we 
should  say  of  a  poet,  “He  has  two  arms,”  or  “His  head  is  covered  with 
hair.”  The  surprise  would  be  a  real  one  if  we  could  find  a  poet,  or  any 
man  for  that  matter,  who  did  not  love  nature.  There  is  nothing  in  ex¬ 
ternal  beauty  to  be  disliked,  and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  mankind  to 
revolt  at  such  pleasing  loveliness  as  nature  presents  in  all  seasons.  Why 
should  Wordsworth  devote  line  after  line  to  the  exposition  of  that  love 
which  is  a  universal  gift?  A  “love  of  nature,”  what  is  it? 

After  reading  Wordsworth’s  long  account  of  the  effect  of  nature  on 
his  mind,  and  following  him  through  the  three  stages  of  his  attitude  toward 
this  “nature,”  I  wondered  if  the  term  had  sufficient  connotation  to  me  to 
warrant  all  this  talk.  I  tried  to  look  on  “nature”  through  new  eyes,  to 
find  out  for  myself  whether  there  were  actually  stages  of  development  for 
this  love,  and  whether  all  this  nature  poetry  was  really  written  by  men 
who  loved  nature  more  than  the  ordinary  man,  or  simply  by  men  who 
could  write  better  than  the  ordinary  man.  There  was  no  place,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  could  afford  the  view  Wordsworth  was  blessed  in  having, 
and  that  would  be  near  enough  for  me  to  use  for  my  experiment.  Every 
wide,  sweeping  view  I  had  ever  looked  upon  (except  the  sea)  was  broken 
by  factory  chimneys,  hillside  billboards  and  electric  clocks,  so  I  decided 
to  confine  my  study  of  nature  to  one  of  its  most  beautiful  offerings. 

There  is  a  tall,  lovely  locust  tree  just  behind  our  house.  From  early 
summer  to  late  fall  the  ground  all  around  the  tree  is  covered  with  the 
little  yellow,  almond-shaped  leaves  it  sheds,  and  they  made  a  pretty 
floor  for  us  when  as  children  we  “kept  house”  in  the  back  yard  during 
the  summer  holidays.  This  tree  then  I  chose  as  the  object  of  my  specu¬ 
lation.  Day  after  day  I  watched  it,  deliberately  laying  myself  open  to 
new  sensations  and  attitudes.  None  came.  The  tree  wTas  still  a  dear  old 
friend,  a  beautiful  gift  from  the  God  of  beauty,  and  something  to  be 
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loved,  but  I  felt  that  I  was  not  singularly  blessed  or  even  the  slightest 
bit  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in  regarding  it  as  such.  I  loved 
the  tree,  but  so  did  my  family,  and  so  would  all  mankind  had  they  seen 
it  or  played  on  its  leaves.  I  had  no  desire  to  write  about  this  love,  and 
no  reason  at  all  to  believe  that  my  attitude  toward  the  tree  had  changed 
in  the  least  from  the  time  of  my  early  childhood  to  the  present  day.  To 
my  mind  the  tiniest  tot  alive,  should  he  stop  to  think  about  the  matter 
at  all,  would  admit  this  “love  of  nature.” 

I  have  no  idea  what  my  reaction  will  be  if  I  read  once  more  that 
•’one  of  the  poet's  most  distinguishing  qualities  was  a  love  of  nature,”  but 
I  am  sure  that  at  the  very  least  I  shall  discount  it  as  an  asset,  and  feel  a 
few  pangs  of  regret  that  a  more  distinguishing  characteristic  had  not  been 
brought  forward :  and  that  the  author  knew  so  little  about  the  attitude  of 
the  ordinary  man,  who,  though  he  is  not  continually  talking  or  writing 
about  his  “love  of  nature"  feels  just  as  deep  and  full  a  love  for  external 
beauty  as  Wordsworth  or  any  other  so-called  “nature  lover”  ever  did. 

Mary  Rose  Connors,  ’30. 

tr  u  u 

TARTARIN  DE  TARASCON 

“Tartarin  de  Tarascon,”  cette  legende  fantasque  et  comique,  ecrite 
par  Daudet  en  1872,  a  merite  pour  ce  charmant  conteur  le  titre  du  “Cer¬ 
vantes”  francais.  Le  grand  heros  “Tartarin  de  Tarascon,”  est  le  meme 
type  que  le  Don  Quichotte  de  Cervantes.  Les  deux  possedaient  une 
imagination  extraordinairement  developpee.  Comme  Don  Quichotte, 
Tartarin  avait  lu  beaucoup  d’histoires  de  pirates,  de  brigands,  et  de 
grands  chasseurs.  Le  tableau  vif  que  son  imagination  lui  avait  cree, 
etait  rempli  de  ces  personnages  fantasques  et  bizarres.  II  vivait  con- 
tinuellement  dans  un  monde  chimerique.  Avec  ces  reves,  il  avait  acquis 
un  gout  particulier  pour  les  aventures.  II  s'exercait  tous  les  jours  a  Tepee 
et  au  pistolet  afin  d’etre  prepare  a  Tattaque  imprevue  de  quelque  brigand 
ou  pirate.  Sons  plus  grand  faible  etait  celui  de  la  chasse  au  lion. 

La  menagerie  Mitaine  devait  arreter  quelques  jours  a  Tarascon. 
L’annonce  qu'il  y  aurait  un  lion  avait  cause  des  sensations  emouvantes 
en  Tartarin.  Le  brave  homme  contempla  longuement  le  lion  “encage”; 
il  se  croyait  deja  a  la  chasse  du  lion.  Tous  admiraient  le  sang-froid  de 
Tartarin  qui  demeurait  calme  meme  aux  rugissements  de  la  bete  feroce. 
On  commencait  a  chuchoter  que  Tartarin  se  proposait  d’aller  a  la  chasse 
au  lion.  Tartarin  hesita  longtemps,  mais  il  se  decida  enfin  de  partir, 
puisqu'il  s'agissait  de  sa  reputation.  Xous  suivons  alors  les  aventures 
comiques  de  Tartarin.  Le  pauvre  heros  cependant,  ne  reussit  qu  a  tuer 
un  lion  aveugle  qui  etait  deja  apprivoise.  Il  revint  a  Tarascon,  decourage, 
avec  son  campagnon  de  voyage— un  chameau  boiteux. 


SCRIP  AND  SCRIPPAGE 
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L’imagination  vive,  la  verve  comique  et  le  talent  de  Daudet  comme 
conteur  ont  fait  un  chef-d’oeuvre  de  cette  historiette.  Le  style  est  net, 
rapide  et  coulant. 

L’esprit  de  Daudet  est  railleur;  ce  nest  pas  cependant  une  raillerie 
satirique  ni  malicieuse  qu’il  fait;  tout  bonnement,  il  nous  montre  le  cote 
ridicule  du  vantard  et  du  fanfaron,  Tartarin,  nous  amusant,  en  meme 
temps,  de  ses  diverses  aventures. 

Quoique  fantasque  et  bizarre,  on  peut  distinguer  dans  ce  roman, 
un  element  realiste.  Daudet  decrit  le  type  fanfaron,  type  de  ces  vaillants, 
que  ne  le  sont  qu’au  royaume  de  l’imagination.  Ce  cadre  fantaisiste  ou 
Daudet  fait  derouler  les  gestes  de  son  vantard,  ne  fait  que  mieux  ressortir 
le  ridicule  de  Pimmortel  Tartarin  de  Tarascon. 

Blanche  Cristo,  ’30. 


u  u  u 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  RETROSPECT 

The  pinnacle  of  Seniority  allows  us  a  panoramic  view  of  our  collegiate 
career.  It  is  for  the  most  part  an  undulating  plain  that  stretches  away 
before  us,  or  rather  behind  us ;  and  wre  are  surprised  as  we  look  to  see 
that  the  hills  of  our  past  ecstacies  are  not  as  high  as  we  thought  them 
when  we  were  breathlessly  scaling  their  heights.  Accordingly,  the 
intervening  valleys  are  not  so  low7  and  the  sloughs  of  despond  appear 
fewer,  more  scattered,  and  not  nearly  as  deep,  treacherous,  and  boggy  as 
they  seemed  while  being  traversed.  All  of  which  means  that  our  sorrows 
and  joys,  our  struggles  and  victories  adjust  themselves  finally  to  their 
true  proportions  when  submitted  to  a  w7ell-distanced  and  carefully-focused 
perspective.  For  who  dares  assert  that  the  Senior’s  point  of  view  is  not 
so  carefully-focused  as  to  be  the  correct  one,— no  one!— except  perhaps 
one  of  these  modern  Freshmen.  A  Junior  dare  not  because  she— if  for¬ 
tunate  and  sufficiently  studious— is  on  the  very  threshold  of  attaining 
the  summit  suited  for  an  adequate  watch-tow7er ;  and  the  Sophomore, 
our  doting  little  sister,  reverences  our  every  statement,  we  think!  But 
the  Freshman  nowadays  is  a  source,  not  of  amusement  only,  but  of 
infinite  wonderment.  Now  when  we  were  freshmen,  we  believed  all  that 
the  upper-classmen  told  us  and  were  speechless  with  aw7e  when  a  Senior 
spoke  to  us.  Not  so  the  Freshmen  of  today!  But  then  this  opens  up 
another  avenue  of  thought  and,  as  you  can  see  by  the  title  and  the  fore¬ 
going,  the  main  theme  has  not  yet  been  reached.  To  get  at  the  kernel  of 
the  matter  then  without  more  ado,  we  shall  proceed.  Stating  first,  how’- 
ever,  that  in  the  admission  that  the  matter  has  a  kernel,  wre  in  no  wise 
admit  the  conclusion  that  the  matter  is  nutty— of  course  not ! 
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THE  ETHOS 


As  Freshmen  we  regarded  examinations  with  the  proverbial  horror 
and  loathing,  but  with  a  firm  purpose  of  maintaining  the  high  grade  of 
scholarship  for  which  our  Reverend  Dean  had  congratulated  us  after  our 
initial  month’s  marks.  Our  firm  purpose  was  firm  with  a  strong  stability, 
for  it  was  supported  by  a  determination  to  study.  How  we  studied !  I 
know  a  modern  Freshman  might  smile,  but  our  study  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  review  and  no  mere  “cramming”  process.  In  those  days  examina¬ 
tions  were  extremely  difficult,  too,  although  now  as  we  look  back  we 
realize  that  after  the  first  fright  was  over,  we  easily  mastered  them. 

Sophomore  year,  as  we  explained  to  our  inquiring  sisters  a  few  weeks 
ago,  was  really  very  simple  for  most  of  us.  Of  course,  the  required 
science  rather  complicated  matters ;  but  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  material 
the  night  before  gave  us  all  a  passing  grade.  The  heart-sent  sighs  of 
relief  we  ejaculated  at  that  time  are  scarcely  audible  to  memory’s  ears 
at  the  present  writing.  Our  Junior  Mid-years  were  forgotten  as  soon  as 
possible,  blurred  in  the  mist  of  our  own  Junior  Promenade  preparations. 
In  retrospect,  the  little  hill  labelled  “Prom”  entirely  hides  the  valley 
known  as  “Third  Year  First  Semester  Examinations.”  We  took  our 
finals  seriously,  however;  and  that  was  before  the  make-up  fee  was 
augmented,  too! 

Thus  do  we  who  have  taken  our  last  examination,  reflect  upon  our 
former  experiences.  We  cannot  disclose  our  reactions  to  our  Senior 
Mid-years ;  we  really— we  admit  it— have  not  traveled  the  distance  that 
lends  the  proper  attitude,  and,  moreover,  we  have  not  received  all  our 
marks  as  yet!  Since  the  free  dispensation  of  advice  ought  certainly  to 
be  a  Senior’s  prerogative,  this  is  our  advice  to  you,  underclassmen :  Follow 
the  golden  mean,  respected  so  by  the  wise-thinking  Greeks,  “Be  moder¬ 
ate”;  which  means  in  everyday  parlance,  don’t  “cram”  too  much. 
College  is  meant  for  higher  things  than  examination  taking. 

K.  M.  R.,  ’29. 


U  U  U 

ADVENTURE 

The  night  was  dark,  too  dark, 

The  wild  wind  wailed  and  moaned. 

A  figure  scaled  the  wall, 

While  shutters  creaked  and  groaned. 
Beneath  its  cloak  there  flashed 
A  dagger’s  gleam,  and  then 
It  whirled,  arm  raised,  and  shrieked— 
Continued  on  page  ten. 


Anne  McCarthy,  ’29. 
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PRE-SOCRATIC  PHILOSOPHY 

Way  back  in  centuries  B.  C.  men  toiled  with  philosophic  thought, 

And  from  our  pinnacle  today  we  note  the  change  that  has  been  wrought. 

But  now  to  Pre-Socratic  lore,  the  earlier  Ionian  School 
That  Thales  of  Miletus  raised,  said  water  was  creation’s  tool. 

Anaximander  coming  next  held  matter  to  be  infinite 
Then  later  Anaximines  claimed  air  as  source,  quite  definite. 

Pythagoras  flourished  in  the  West.  The  Theory  of  Numbers  rose 
While  men  of  transmigration  learned  as  history  quite  clearly  shows. 

The  Eleatics  spoke  of  change  and  thus  grew  metaphysical, 

Didactic  Xenophanes  left  opinions  theological. 

Parmenides  was  truly  great  and  sought  for  “Being”  proper  place ; 

While  Zeno,  pupil,  later  on  opposed  Plurality  and  Space. 

The  doctrine  of  Parmenides,  Melissus  staunch,  tried  to  defend, 

But  though  he  labored  hard,  we  find  that  at  his  death  the  School  did  end. 

Once  more  Ionian  came  forth  when  Heraclitus  wisely  said, 

The  world  was  made  by  means  of  fire  and  many  followed  where  he  led. 

Then  was  Empedocles  so  grave  who  held  in  truth  a  middle  way ; 

But  soon  came  Anaxagoras,  who  taught  of  cosmic  force,  they  say. 

The  Atomists  were  brought  to  life  by  one  Leucippus  scarcely  known, 
Democritus  then  shared  with  man  Atomic  theories  new  sown. 

And  finally  the  Sophists  came,  presuming  to  be  very  wise ; 

The  Sceptics  in  them  found  their  birth,  but  Socrates  deterred  their  rise. 

Among  them  was  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  the  nihilist, 

While  we  must  mention  Hippias  with  Prodicus  the  moralist. 

So  having  named  them  one  by  one — a  task  which  took  well  nigh  a  day, 

I’ll  close  my  piece  as  Chaucer  would— Dear  friend,  “There  is  no  more 
to  say.” 


Eileen  Meaney,  ’30. 


Editorially  Speakin 

In  a  small  college  such  as  ours,  there  ought  to  prevail  a  vigorous 
spirit  aroused  and  kept  vital  more  easily  than  at  a  larger  institution 
where  interests  are  divided  and  dispersed.  For  in  the  first  place,  since 
no  undertaking  of  the  small  college  can  be  successful  without  the  whole¬ 
hearted  co-operation  of  all  its  students,  its  activities  must  naturally  create 
an  enthusiasm  which  is  widespread  among  the  interested  participants  and 
which  lays  the  foundation  for  an  energetic  college  spirit.  Now  the  Ethos 
is  the  word-mirror  of  our  Emmanuel’s  spirit.  As  a  small  college  under¬ 
taking,  it  requires  the  co-operation  of  every  student  to  make  it  a  true 
reflection  of  the  best  that  our  College  represents.  The  subscription  list, 
however,  is  far  from  the  one-hundred-per-cent  standard  and  not  nearly 
enough  of  our  litterateurs  submit  their  endeavors  for  our  approval  and 
subsequent  publication.  Recently  the  Junior  Class  by  a  generous  gift 
has  demonstrated  its  cooperative  spirit.  It  remains  for  the  rest  of  the 
College  to  follow  the  Junior’s  lead. 


u  xj  u 


Competition  has  ever  been  an  incentive  to  accomplishment.  Who 
shall  say  that  the  prize-offering  Dionysian  festivals  way  back  in  the 
Golden  Age  did  not  aid  in  summoning  forth  the  mighty  works  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  ?  With  lesser  aim,  perhaps,  but  with  as  worthy  a  purpose, 
several  contests  are  announced.  The  Ethos  wishes  to  call  your  attention 
to  them  and  to  encourage  you  to  enter  them.  The  Poetry  Society  of 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  offers  one  hundred  dollars 
in  prizes  for  competition  by  all  undergraduate  students  resident  during 
the  academic  year  1928-29  in  the  Catholic  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  English  4  students  who  attained  the  required 
grade,  take  notice!  The  Watch  Tower,  the  interesting  paper  edited  by 
Marygrove  College,  Detroit,  Michigan,  calls  our  attention  to  the  Catholic 
Press  Association’s  announcement  of  a  Short  Story  Contest.  The  contest 
is  open  to  all  writers  and  the  successful  stories  will  be  sent  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  for  simultaneous  publication.  Stories  submitted 
need  not  be  of  a  religious  character,  but  they  must  be  clean  and  original. 


GREETINGS  TO  OUR  PIONEER  PRESIDENT 
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The  $500  to  be  given  in  prizes  will  be  furnished  by  the  Catholic  Literary 
Awards  Foundation,  which  the  press  association  is  establishing.  Under 
the  supervision  of  the  Literary  Society,  the  contest  for  the  St.  Joseph’s 
College  Anthology  is  being  conducted. 

These  contests  open  up  one  more  way  to  show  our  “ethos”  and  to 
gain  true  fame  and  the  right  kind  of  publicity  for  Emmanuel ! 

tj  rx  u 

Greeting  to  <gur  pioneer  Ikesibent 

Welcome,  dear  Sister  Superior, 

Welcome,  with  music  and  song, 

To  Emmanuel’s  halls  where  you  left  us 
Few  in  number,  in  loyalty  strong. 

Home,  welcome  home,  though  the  ocean 
Land  from  a  land  may  divide ; 

Friends,  new  and  old,  join  in  greeting 
Emmanuel’s  pioneer  guide. 

Hope,  source  of  all  bravest  effort, 

You  gave  to  Emmanuel’s  youth ; 

Faith  saw  in  vision  the  triumph 
Of  virtue,  and  learning,  and  truth. 

Welcome,  dear  Sister  Superior, 

And  to  your  companion  full  share; 

Belgium,  America,  England, 

Notre  Dame  one  in  heart  everywhere. 


3n  Ctjristo  ©utescentes 

Patricia  M.  Gahagan  of  the  class  of  ’30. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  J.  Hurley,  father  of  the  late  Kathryn  Hurley  McDonald  of  the  class 
of  ’23  and  of  Helen  Hurley,  graduate  student  ’27. 

Warren  Hurley,  brother  of  the  late  Kathryn  Hurley  McDonald  of  the  class  of  ’23 
and  of  Helen  Hurley,  graduate  student  ’27. 

Bernice  Chmielinska,  sister  of  the  late  Jeannette  Chmielinska  of  the  class  of  30. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dwight,  mother  of  Elizabeth  Dwight  ex  ’31. 

Ipsis,  Domine,  et  omnibus  in  Christo  quiescentibus,  locum 

refrigerii,  lucis  et  pads  ut  indulgeas  deprecamur . 


3n  iHemortam 

When  we  heard  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  A. 
Murphy,  D.D.,  the  Ethos  was  about  to  go  to  press  and  our  loss  could 
only  be  noted  in  a  brief  line  in  the  obituary7.  Xow  it  is  not  only  our  duty 
but  our  privilege  to  show  in  a  little  way  the  esteem  in  which  we  held  our 
beloved  professor.  Every  Emmanuel  student  who  knew  Father  Murphy 
as  a  delightful  teacher  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Philosophy  and  an  in¬ 
spiring  chaplain  of  the  Sodality,  deeply  felt  his  irreparable  loss.  Yet  it 
is  difficult  adequately  to  express  our  sentiments;  but  we  who  heard  the 
eulogy  delivered  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Waters  in  loving  memory  of  his 
priestly  friend,  realized  immediately  that  he  was  putting  into  words  our 
own  heartfelt  thoughts.  So  we  are  especially  fortunate  to  be  permitted 
to  quote  from  this  eloquent  appreciation  of  Emmanuel’s  Pioneer  Pro¬ 
fessor  : 

‘"The  work  of  a  teacher,”  Father  Waters  said,  “does  not  shine  in  the 
public  eye;  his  rewards  are  only  in  the  consciousness  of  the  ultimately 
far-reaching  effects  of  his  labors,  and  in  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  his 
pupils.  These  rewards  were  Father  Murphy’s.  The  results  of  his  activi¬ 
ties  will  long  be  reflected  in  the  priesthood  he  helped  to  form  and  the 
admiration  of  his  character  will  survive  as  a  sacred  memory.  Xo  better 
loved  teacher  ever  held  gentle  sway  over  a  class  at  the  Seminary  or  at 
Emmanuel  College,  where  for  ten  years  he  labored.  Precious,  indeed,  is 
the  gift  which  enables  a  man  to  love  and  be  loved  with  special  distinction ; 
that  gift  was  his  whose  sudden  passing  from  us  we  mourn,  and  I  believe 
that  I  may  say  in  the  name  of  all  his  associates  on  the  Seminary  Faculty, 
and  in  the  name  of  every  young  student  who  passed  from  beneath  his 
influence,  “Father  Murphy,  we  loved  you  in  life  and  now  we  love  you  in 
death.” 


TO  PATRICIA 
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“Men  are  great  whose  hearts  are  noble,  whose  minds  harbor  noble 
ideals,  and  whose  instincts  urge  them  to  battle  for  noble  ends. 
They  alone  are  truly  great  of  w’hom  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that 
the  world  is  the  better  for  their  having  lived.  The  memory  of 
such  we  cherish  too  sacred,  we  think,  to  be  lost  in  the  deep  oblivion  of 
the  tomb,  too  rich  in  ennobling  and  inspiring  lessons  to  meet  the  fate  that 
overtakes  the  great  majority  of  the  race.  Such  was  Father  Murphy,  a 
cultured  scholar,  a  true  friend,  a  man  of  marked  distinction  among  his 
fellows,  but  above  all  a  priest,  unshakable  in  faith,  simple  and  childlike 
in  his  attachment  to  the  truth  and  beauty  of  his  holy  religion.  His  was 
the  faith  to  which  the  Great  High  Priest  promised  the  reward  of  eternal 
life,  when  He  said:  “I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life;  he  that  believeth 
in  Me,  although  he  be  dead  shall  live  and  everyone  that  liveth  and  be¬ 
lieveth  in  Me  shall  not  die  forever.” 


Wo  -Patricia 

Patricia  Mary  Gahagan,  bom  February  1,  1909,  died  December  11,  1928  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  ’30  of  Emmanuel  College  and  a  graduate  of  Brockton  High  School 
?25.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Hugh  Gahagan  and  the  late  Mary  Gahagan.  To  her  father 
and  bereaved  family,  we  offer  again  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Why  did  you  go?  You  stayed  such  a  little  while. 

Where  have  you  gone? — .Ah,  you  have  fallen  asleep! 

Why  do  you  not  awake— are  your  dreams  too  deep? 

They  must  be  sweet,  your  lips  wear  such  a  smile. 

Come,  dear,  awake !  As  of  old  let  us  beguile 
Our  happy  hours,  nor  think  to  weep. 

Life  is  a  shining  hill — let's  climb  the  steep, 

And  laugh  and  sing  our  journey  mile  by  mile. 

You  will  not  come ?  No!  You  have  gone  away, 

Gone  like  the  stars  that  gleam  but  through  the  night, 

Dying  at  dawn.  Oh,  it  was  hard  to  see 
The  shadow  of  death  falling  across  your  day. 

We  loved  you  so— but  God  is  ever  right— 

He  must  have  loved  you,  dear,  even  more  than  we. 

Anne  McNamara,  ’30. 


E.  C.  ECHOES 


“BETHLEHEM” 

The  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  members 
of  the  Dramatic  Society  presented  the 
scenes  of  the  first  Christmas  in  a  manner 
most  appealing  to  our  hearts.  With 
genuine  simplicity  and  deep  sincerity  the 
cast  brought  before  our  eyes  the  lovely 
and  expectant  shepherds  outside  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  ;  the  wandering  kings  who  persevered 
in  their  search  for  the  King  of  Kings;  and 
the  cave  radiating  the  presence  of  the  In¬ 
fant  Jesus,  Mary’s  mother  love,  and 
Joseph’s  devotion  to  the  two. 

The  cast  included  the  Misses  Madeline 
Navien  as  Mary,  Catherine  Minahan  as 
Joseph;  Catherine  Boucher  the  angel 
Gabriel ;  Agnes  Geary,  Mary  Kenney,  Mary 
Barry,  Anna  Joyce,  and  Winifred  Ward, 
the  shepherds;  Mary  Macken,  Louise  Field¬ 
ing,  and  Mary  Connor,  the  three  Kings; 
Anne  Sullivan  and  Ann  Grady  the  angels, 
and  Anna  Bigelow,  as  Chorus.  There  was 
a  brilliant  display  of  dramatic  ability 
which  was  carefully  directed  by  Miss 
Theresa  Chisholm. 

Another  attractive  feature  of  the  day’s 
entertainment  was  the  delightful  visit  paid 
to  us  by  a  large  group  of  boys  and  girls 
from  the  Catholic  Home  for  Destitute 
Children.  The  youngsters  sang  and  spoke 
pieces  during  the  afternoon  and  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Body  enjoyed  the  improvised  pro¬ 
gramme  fully  as  much  as  the  children  did. 
Finally  Santa  Claus  arrived  with  candy 
and  toys  for  the  kiddies  and  he  listened 
carefully  to  all  the  little  “hearts’  desires” 
for  Christmas  stockings. 

SI 

CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

An  enthusiastic  crowd  hurried  into  the 
gym  on  December  19  to  gaze  on  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  and  all  the  other  good  things. 
The  gym  was  decorated  with  the  season’s 
colors  and  the  programme  varied  with 
Christmas  songs,  popular  features,  danc¬ 
ing,  and  orchestral  selections.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  started  immediately  with  the  or¬ 


chestra  playing  carols.  Miss  Ann  Grady 
offered  a  novelty  number  from  her  wailing 
saxophone  followed  by  the  recitation  of  a 
charming  little  original  poem  by  Miss 
Mary  Rose  Connors.  Our  danseuse,  Miss 
Muriel  Lambert,  contributed  to  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  programme  with  a  little 
solo  dance;  following  this  number  the 
Donovan  sisters,  Estelle  and  Doris,  gave  a 
novelty  skit  composed  of  melodies  old  and 
new,  and  an  old  fashioned  waltz;  lastly, 
Miss  Margaret  O’Connell  rendered,  “Danny 
Boy,”  and  “Sonny  Boy,”  and  the  audience 
was  eager  for  the  programme  to  continue, 
but  as  it  was  a  Christmas  party,  the  most 
exciting  thing  happened  at  that  moment — 
Santa  Claus  came  with  presents  for  all. 

The  Athletic  Association  was  responsible 
for  this  delightful  entertainment,  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  which  are  Miss  Mary  Carroll,  Miss 
Estelle  Donovan,  Miss  Catherine  McLeod, 
and  Miss  Margaret  McLeod.  They  deserve 
our  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  their 
originality,  diversity  of  programme  and 
their  splendid  work. 

5) 

CAROL  CONCERT 

The  Musical  Society  helped  to  bring 
Emmanuel  into  the  true  Christmas  spirit 
by  its  well-chosen  selections  rendered  on 
December  20.  A  talented  company  of 
carol  singers  composed  of  the  Misses 
Phyllis  Joy,  Madeleine  Kelley,  Mary  Mc¬ 
Donnell,  Lucietta  Piscopo,  Susan  Murdock, 
Mary  Sheehan,  Mary  O’Brien,  Elizabeth 
McMahon,  Mercedes  Vucassovich,  Mar¬ 
garet  Lee,  Rosemary  Stanford,  Mary  Cahill, 
Margaret  Clancy,  Louise  Scannell,  Eleanor 
Rich,  Anne  McNamara,  Marie  Owens, 
Alice  Gallagher,  Margaret  O’Connell,  A. 
Knox,  C.  Martell,  and  J.  Steinbrenner,  and 
appropriately  dressed  in  red  and  green 
gowns  relieved  by  white  ermine  rufflers, 
marched  slowly  up  the  aisle  of  the  audi¬ 
torium  and  ascended  the  stage  in  stately 
form  singing  “Adeste  Fideles.”  The  pro¬ 
gramme  consisted  of  the  traditional  carols, 
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“God  Rest  Ye  Merry  Gentlemen,”  “The 
Wassail  Song,”  and  “Good  King  Wen- 
ceslas,”  followed  by  French,  Russian,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  German  songs. 

The  colored  costumes  are  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  in  our  annual  carol  concert  and  they 
successfully  contributed  to  the  atmosphere 
and  spirit  of  Christmas. 

5) 

VISITORS  FROM  AFAR 

We  were  honored  in  December  by  a 
visit  from  two  distinguished  guests  from 
the  Mother  House  of  the  sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Namur — Sister  Superior  Adela  du 
Sacre  Coeur  and  Sister  Francisca  des 
Anges.  Most  of  Sister  Francisca’s  life  has 
been  spent  furthering  the  great  educational 
work  of  Notre  Dame  in  England  and  South 
Africa,  and  she  is  now  seeing  America  for 
the  first  time.  Sister  Superior  Adela,  how¬ 
ever,  is  revisiting  the  scenes  of  her  former 
labors.  Emmanuel  has  a  special  claim 
upon  her  love  and  interest,  as  she  was  the 
Pioneer  President  of  the  College. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  great  pleasure  to  have 
these  two  “Visitors  from  afar,”  and  we 
gladly  repeat  to  them  the  words  of  the 
Senior  President,  who  extended  our  greet¬ 
ings,  “We  are  sincerely  grateful  to  you  for 
your  devoted  interest  in  Emmanuel  and  its 
work,  and  we  accept  the  responsibilities 
as  well  as  the  joys  of  our  Alma  Mater 
which  you  and  your  successors  have  care¬ 
fully  guarded  and  handed  down  to  us.” 

VISITING  JAPAN 

Sister  Superior  Frances  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  our  new  President,  left  early  in 
January  for  a  visit  to  the  lone  little  Notre 
Dame  convent  in  far  away  Japan.  We 
wish  her  many  joys  in  this  visit  to  the 
Orient.  We  are  praying  for  her  safe  re¬ 
turn,  and  are  eager  to  say,  “Welcome 
Home  Again,  Sister  Superior.” 

3) 

CHILDLAND 

Through  the  incessant  work  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Mission  Society  and  the  charity  of 
the  Student  Body,  we  were  able  to  compete 
with  Jordan  Marsh’s  Toyland  and  Gil¬ 
christ  Company’s  Fairyland  by  our  own 
little  bit  of  “Childland.”  We  wandered 
around  with  little  dollies  who  had  blue 
eyes  and  dimples,  big  brown-eyed  teddy 


bears,  cocksure  sailor  boys,  and  darling 
twin  brothers.  The  “why”  of  our  “child- 
land”  is  a  little  group  of  boys  and  girls 
who  live  down  in  the  North  End,  and  offer 
a  wide  opportunity  for  charity  and  kind 
deeds.  The  Society,  under  Miss  Finnerty’s 
direction,  finally  carried  our  toys  away  and 
distributed  them  among  our  little  friends. 
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SENIOR  BRIDGE 

The  class  of  1929  sponsored  a  Bridge 
during  the  Christmas  Holidays  at  Filene’s 
Restaurant.  The  Bridge  is  an  annual  affair 
among  our  society  activities  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  Senior  Class  made  it  an  unusually  in¬ 
teresting  and  entertaining  event.  The  suc¬ 
cess  is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
Chairman,  Miss  Florence  Duris,  and  her 
capable  committee  made  up  of  Miss  Susan 
Murdock,  Miss  Mary  McDonnell,  Miss 
Mary  Dowd,  and  Miss  Phyllis  O’Connell. 
Here,  too,  we  extend  our  gratitude  to  the 
Alumnae  Association  for  their  large  patron¬ 
age,  to  the  Student  Body  for  their  splen¬ 
did  co-operation,  and  to  our  many  friends 
who  so  willingly  lent  their  support. 
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A  delicious  luncheon  was  served  before 
the  Bridge  and  the  tables  were  tastily  ar¬ 
ranged  with  flower  bouquets.  To  one 
member  of  each  table  a  blue  morocco  card 
pack  trimmed  with  a  gold  edge  was 
awarded. 

The  holiday  spirit  prevailed  among  those 
present  and  we  now  list  it  as  another  sweet 
memory  of  our  Senior  year. 

3)  ‘ 

SENIOR  PARTY 

From  the  very  moment  when  each  Sen¬ 
ior  received  her  invitation  to  a  Surprise 
Christmas  Party  in  the  Rest  Room  on 
December  20,  at  which  Miss  Katherine 
Skelley,  Senior  President,  was  the  charming 
hostess,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm  among  all.  Indeed,  the 
occasion  was  one  when  our  anticipations 
were  joyfully  and  completely  realized. 

The  Rest  Room  was  decorated  with 
Christmas  streamers  and  a  large  Christmas 
tree  loaded  down  with  ornaments,  tinsel, 
and  presents  completed  the  picture.  Miss 
Skelley  told  us  that  St.  Nicholas  had  ar¬ 
rived  early,  at  her  insistence,  and  had 
brought  with  him  a  lovely  and  useful 
white  leather  telephone  Index,  tied  with 
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red  silk  cord,  and  with  each  Senior’s  name 
engraved  in  gold.  This,  however,  was 
only  one  of  the  delightful  surprises;  each 
package  contained  a  little  verse  specially 
chosen  for  the  particular  Senior  and  the 
lines  were  read  aloud.  There  was  also  a 
huge  party  cake,  frosted,  with  the  message, 
“A  Merry  Christmas  to  the  Seniors.” 

It  is  difficult  to  thank  Miss  Skelley  for 
her  thoughtfulness  and  kindness  to  the 
Senior  Class,  but  at  least  we  may  say  ours 
was  a  merrier  Christmas  because  of  her  de¬ 
lightful  party. 

3) 

RETREAT 

The  Annual  Retreat  for  the  College  be¬ 
gan  on  January  22  and  our  minds  were 
given  over  to  spiritual  exercises.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Reverend  Father  William 
Stinson,  S.J.,  we  turned  our  back  on  the 
world  for  a  few  short  days  to  enter  the 
inner  temple  of  our  soul  and  to  gain  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our 
hearts.  We  renewed  our  purpose  in  life 
and  on  Friday,  January  25,  the  Retreat 
closed  with  Mass  and  the  papal  blessing. 

3) 

ELECTIONS 

Now  that  our  exams  have  successfully 
been  numbered  among  “our  past  expe¬ 
riences”  the  all  important  elections  for  sec¬ 
ond  semester  have  taken  on  new  interest. 
The  class  elections  have  been  completed 
and  we  are  pleased  to  announce  the  results. 
The  Juniors  have  chosen  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cloney  for  their  President;  Miss  Eleanor 
Donovan,  Vice-President;  Miss  Eileen 
Meaney,  Secretary;  and  Miss  Frances 
O’Brien,  Treasurer. 

The  Sophomore  class  elected  Miss  Betty 
Killion,  President;  Miss  Susan  Brennan, 
Vice-President;  Miss  Collette  Murphy, 
Secretary,  and  Miss  Sarah  Sheedy,  Treas¬ 
urer. 

The  Freshmen,  who  are  now  very  well 
acquainted  with  one  another,  have  elected 
their  new  officers.  The  President  is  Miss 
Teresa  Delaney;  the  Vice-President,  Miss 
Dorothy  Mullin;  Treasurer,  Miss  Rose 
Rooney;  Secretary,  Miss  Mary  Cunning¬ 
ham. 

We  extend  sincere  congratulations  to  the 
new  officers  and  wish  them  every  success 
in  their  many  joys  and  duties.  To  all 


those  officers  who  are  going  out  we  offer 
our  deepest  expression  of  appreciation  for 
their  excellent  work  as  leaders  of  their 
respective  classes. 

Some  of  the  Commencement  honors 
have  been  assigned  or  voted  upon  already 
and  we  would  like  to  announce  the  results 
thus  far: — Class  Will,  Anne  McCarthy; 
Class  Poem,  Kathleen  Rogers;  Class  His¬ 
tory,  Mary  Walsh;  Prophecy,  Madeleine 
Mahoney;  Toastmistress,  Susan  Murdock; 
Class  Day  Committee,  Chairman,  Muriel 
Lambert;  Committee,  Mary  Dowd,  Agnes 
Smith,  Madeleine  Mahoney,  and  Elizabeth 
Kelly;  Senior-Sophomore  Dance,  Chair¬ 
man,  Mary  Sullivan;  committee,  Gertrude 
Riley,  Catherine  Foley,  Madeleine  Egan, 
and  Catherine  Donovan;  Senior  Prom, 
Chairman,  Agnes  Collins;  committee,  Ruth 
Nelligan,  Antoinette  Pelletier,  Catherine 
Delaney,  Mary  McDonnell,  and  Margaret 
Doherty. 

The  nominations  for  the  Ivy  Oration  are 
as  follows:  Mary  Sheehan,  Madeleine 
Kelly,  Anna  Finnerty  and  Arline  Priest. 
The  result  will  be  announced  later. 
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HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

The  Reverend  Father  James  Cronin  com¬ 
pleted  his  talk  on  his  Mediterranean 
Cruise  on  Wednesday,  January  9.  Within 
a  few  short  minutes  Fr.  Cronin  guided  us 
through  the  Isle  of  Delta,  across  that  most 
mysterious  body  of  water,  the  Nile,  into 
Cairo  and  on  to  Sicily,  Venice,  Naples,  and 
Genoa.  Throughout  the  tour  there  was  a 
kaleidoscopic  panorama  of  people,  tur¬ 
quoise  and  flaming  skies,  glorious  sunsets, 
magnificent  temples  hewn  out  of  solid 
rock,  the  “Bridge  of  Sighs,”  and,  finally, 
St.  Mark’s  Cathedral,  the  glory  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  art.  We  travelled  on  to  Monte  Carlo 
with  its  intrigues  and  disasters  of  the 
gaming  table  and  along  the  Riviera  to  the 
winter  home  of  the  rich. 

We  thank  the  Historical  Society  for  this 
second  intellectual  treat  and  are  looking 
forward  to  their  next  programme. 

3) 

PENNY  SALE 

A  bright,  shining  penny  took  on  a  new 
aspect  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  January 
30,  when  we  attended  a  delightful  Penny 
Sale.  The  Freshmen  generously  contrib- 
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uted  to  the  efforts  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Society  to  procure  funds  and  donated 
many  useful  and  lovely  attractions.  The 
articles  on  display  included  books,  candy, 
handkerchiefs,  jewelry,  and  novelties  of 
all  descriptions,  and  best  of  all,  home  made 
cake.  A  good  sum  was  realized  by  the 
Society,  and  we  hope  there  will  be  another 
“bargain  day”  soon. 

JUNIOR  PROM 

February  first  is  a  night  set  aside  for  all 
Emmanuelites,  but  particularly  for  Em¬ 
manuel  Juniors.  It  was  a  night  of  youth 
and  festivity  and  promenading.  Alumnae, 
students,  and  friends  danced,  talked,  and 
smiled  at  each  other,  but  the  Juniors 
beamed.  Indeed  we  did  not  blame  them, 
for  it  was  their  night  and  yet  there  were 
none  present  who  wTould  not  agree  that  it 
was  a  night  of  joy  and  pleasure  for  all. 
Each  class  assumes  the  supreme  honor  of 
“the  very  best  Prom  yet,”  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  the  ’30  Prom  is 
unhesitatingly  added  to  that  list.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Cloney,  President  of  the  Class, 
led  the  long  line  of  Juniors  while  the  on¬ 
lookers  watched  enchanted. 

The  details  of  the  Prom  were  many  and 
innumerable,  but  the  outstanding  features 
were  the  green  and  white  color  scheme  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  decorations,  the  charming 
favors  of  pearl  studded  E’s  and  gold 
charms  with  the  College  seal,  the  fine 
music  furnished  by  Ruby  Newman’s  Ritz- 
Carlton  orchestra,  and  the  distinguished 
list  of  patrons. 

As  we  smile  reminiscently  at  the  night’s 
gifts  of  pleasure  we  realize  that  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Juniors  for  their 
enjoyable  Prom.  The  success  of  the  gala 
occasion  is  due  to  the  able  committee 
which  worked  untiringly  for  its  triumphant 
victory.  Miss  Alice  Grandison,  who  was 
the  Chairman,  was  well-supported  by  the 
Misses  Josephine  Alberghini,  Marguerite 
Burke,  Mary  Rose  Connors,  Margaret 
Crowley,  and  Catherine  Lawler;  the  entire 
group  have  won  congratulations  and  praise 
for  their  splendid  work. 

5) 

JUNIORS’  GIFT  TO  ETHOS 

We  would  like  the  Juniors  to  know  that 
we  are  deeply  grateful  to  their  class  for 


the  generous  gift  of  one  hundred  dollars 
from  the  proceeds  of  their  Prom.  The 
Ethos  appreciates  their  expression  of 
good  will  and  kindness  and  wishes  them  to 
accept  its  sincere  “thank  you”  for  their 
generosity. 

5) 

CONCERT 

To  an  audience  that  wras  enthusiastic 
and  eager  for  more  music,  Miss  Ehrhart 
and  Mr.  Slonimsky  offered  a  programme 
filled  with  strains  of  pathos,  love,  and 
sprightliness.  The  old  masters  such  as 
Chopin,  Schubert,  Schuman,  and  Haydn 
held  a  place  of  prominence,  but  the  modern 
composers  came  forward,  too. 

Miss  Ehrhart  sang  a  group  of  French 
airs,  lively  and  sparkling  with  romance 
followed  by  a  delightful  selection  of  light, 
playful  tunes.  In  “Fairy  Tales”  by  E. 
Wolff,  Miss  Ehrhart’s  beautiful  soprano 
voice  took  on  a  lighter  note  of  sweetness 
and  wonder;  the  fairy-like  voice  held  the 
audience  with  its  very  tenderness.  “Aria,” 
however,  differed — making  manifest  the 
deeper  and  richer  notes  of  promise  and 
fulfillment. 

Mr.  Slonimsky  accompanied  Miss  Ehr¬ 
hart  and  also  offered  piano  selections  which 
were  equally  brilliant. 
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THE  FRENCH  CLUB 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  11,  Le 
Cercle  Louis  Veuillot  once  again  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  a  lecture  given  by 
Professor  Morize  of  Harvard  College.  The 
subject  of  his  discourse  was  Beaumarchais* 
Le  Barbier  de  Seville,  which  proved  of 
great  interest  to  the  Club  because  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  made  a  study  of  Le  Barbier  de 
Seville  and  its  author.  The  lecture  was  a 
great  success  as  was  evidenced  from  the 
number  that  attended  and  the  attention 
shown  to  Monsieur  Morize.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  was  presented  to  the  audience  by 
Miss  Muriel  Lambert,  the  President  of  the 
Club,  and  welcomed  by  the  other  officers, 
Miss  Madalyn  Mahoney,  Vice-President; 
Miss  Teresa  O’Flahavan,  Secretary";  Miss 
Anne  Dargan,  Treasurer;  and  Miss  Anne 
Sheehan,  Freshman  Representative. 
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Class  of  1923 

Katherine  Foley  is  teaching  English  in 
the  Charlestown  High  School. 

Genevieve  Lynch  is  teaching  French  in 
the  Rice  School. 

Beatrice  Macauley  is  the  supervisor  of 
Family  Welfare  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Katherine  McNamara  is  teaching  Latin 
at  Girls’  Latin  School. 

Class  of  1924 

Helen  L.  Barry  is  teaching  Spanish, 
French,  and  English  at  the  Dorchester 
Girls’  High  School. 

Anna  M.  Doyle  is  teaching  Latin  in  the 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Mary  McManus  is  doing  research  chem¬ 
istry  work  at  the  Evans  Memorial  Hospi¬ 
tal. 

Alice  E.  Mullen  is  teaching  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Latin  School. 

Eveline  Quinn  is  teaching  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Latin  School. 

Class  of  1925 

Beatrice  Eaton  is  teaching  at  the  Chris¬ 
topher  Gibson  School  in  Dorchester. 

Elizabeth  Downey  is  teaching  in  the 
Everett  Junior  High  School. 

Margaret  Hinchey  is  teaching  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  Frank  V.  Thompson  Junior 
High  School,  Dorchester  Centre. 

Alice  Merrick  is  teaching  in  the  Gilbert 
Stuart  School  in  Dorchester. 

Class  of  1926 

Alice  Barry  is  teaching  Mathematics  at 
che  Girls’  Latin  School,  Boston. 

Marion  Carey  successfully  directed  the 
production  of  “Anne-What’s-Her-Name,” 
presented  by  the  St.  Joseph’s  Dramatic 
Club  of  Medford.  Miss  Carey  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  talented 
members  of  the  Dramatic  Society,  while  at 
Emmanuel. 

Helen  Carroll  is  teaching  at  the  Collins 
School  in  Gloucester. 


Mary  Foley  is  teaching  Mathematics  at 
the  East  Boston  High  School. 

Irene  McGrath  is  teaching  in  the  Salem 
Classical  High  School. 

Class  of  1927 

Eleanor  Connor  is  teaching  Mathematics 
in  the  Michael  Angelo  Junior  High  School. 

Mary  Connor  is  substituting  in  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Fligh  School. 

Anna  Crane  is  teaching  in  the  Cambridge 
Latin  School. 

Katherine  McLaughlin  is  teaching  in  the 
Sacred  Heart  School,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 

Class  of  1928 

Marguerite  Coffey,  Patricia  O’Connor, 
Mary  R.  O’Connor,  Alice  Scanlon  are  sub¬ 
stituting  in  the  Lawrence  High  School. 

Margaret  Hession,  Eleanor  Kiley,  Irene 
McDonnell,  Katherine  McElroy,  Alice 
Skahan  are  substituting  in  the  Boston 
Schools. 

3) 

The  Class  of  1927  entertained  their  Sis¬ 
ter  Class  of  1929  at  a  dance  held  in  the 
Colonial  Tavern  of  the  Commander  Hotel, 
in  Cambridge.  The  committee  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Charlotte  Walsh  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  affair, 
which  was  enjoyed  by  all  who  attended. 

5) 

The  members  of  the  Alumnae  enjoyed 
the  usual  success,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  all  their  undertakings,  at  a  bridge  held 
on  February  9  at  the  Hotel  Somerset. 

3> 

On  Sunday,  February  17,  the  Alumnae 
met  at  the  College  for  a  Day  of  Recollec¬ 
tion.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Edward  Tivnan,  S.J.  Solos 
at  Mass  and  Benediction  were  sung  by  the 
Misses  Phyllis  Joy,  Grace  Sullivan,  and 
Margaret  O’Connell.  At  three  o’clock  Miss 
Fulham  held  a  short  business  meeting. 
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FROM  CUVILLY  TO  NAMUR 

Well  may  Blessed  Julie  Billiart  be  considered  among  the  foremost 
educators  of  the  day.  As  a  little  girl  she  loved  to  teach,  so  would  gather 
about  her  children  with  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  play,  to  impart  to 
them  God’s  Word  as  she  had  learned  it  from  her  Cathechism.  All  through 
her  life  she  retained  that  faculty  and  love  for  teaching,  teaching,  yes,  in 
after  years  the  rudiments  of  secular  knowledge,  but  more  especially  the 
truths  of  religion.  Little  did  she  dream  that  she  was  to  be  a  chosen  in¬ 
strument  by  which  the  Faith  was  to  be  spread  over  the  universe  when  she, 
just  a  mere  child,  taught  her  companions. 

Truly  has  it  been  said  that  in  times  of  distress  God,  who  is  all-provi¬ 
dent,  has  an  especial  care  of  His  children.  Thus  it  was  during  days  of 
dire  adversity  that  Blessed  Mother  Julie  was  chosen  by  God  to  keep 
burning  through  the  vexed  and  turbulent  period  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  the  torch  of  Faith.  France,  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  Church,  was 
blotting  out  from  her  textbooks  the  name  of  God  in  hopes  of  stifling  the 
breath  of  Faith  in  the  souls  of  her  children.  How  well  she  knew  that  if 
the  little  ones  were  but  educated  in  a  godless  manner  this  anti-Christian 
purpose  would  soon  be  accomplished!  God,  however,  decreed  otherwise, 
so  He  summoned  to  His  standard  many  champions  of  Truth.  None 
among  them  is  more  lovable  than  the  little  maid  of  Cuvilly;  she  heard 
with  that  keenness  of  spirit  that  is  the  secret  of  the  saints,  the  divine 
command  to  found  an  institute  of  sisters  consecrated  to  God  by  religious 
vows— who  would  promote  His  glory  by  devoting  their  lives  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children  of  all  classes,  but  preferably  to  the  children  of  the 
poor.  Invalid  as  she  was,  did  the  valiant  woman  cringe  at  the  task  im¬ 
posed  upon  her?  No,  indeed;  she  accepted  the  divine  yoke  and  with 
faith  and  confidence  in  God  she  prepared  herself  to  carry  out  His  will. 

The  Way  of  the  Cross  is  a  rough  road  and  narrow,  and  those  who 
follow  it  must  be  purged  by  the  fire  of  suffering  before  they  attain  the 
summit  which  is  Calvary,  the  place  of  Crucifixion,  after  which,  though, 
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comes  eternal  happiness  in  the  Resurrection.  Nor  was  Blessed  Mother 
Julie’s  lot  unlike  that  of  her  Master’s  Who  bore  His  Cross  without  a  mur¬ 
mur.  Beset  on  all  sides  by  pain,  trouble,  and  persecution  she  endured 
all  with  the  same  sweet  smile  and  the  words,  “Ah !  qu’il  est  bon,  le  bon 
Dieu !  ”  Though  at  an  early  age  she  was  deprived  of  her  home  by  revo¬ 
lutionary  fanatics,  and  had  to  endure  for  twenty-two  years  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  paralytic  stroke,  her  greatest  trial  came  in  later  years  when 
the  people  who  opposed  her  founding  the  institute  were  those  upon  whom 
she  thought  she  could  rely.  But  in  whatever  guise  suffering  came  she 
loved  it,  because  it  brought  her  closer  to  Christ. 

On  one  occasion  writing  to  Sister  Anastasie  Leleu,  Blessed  Mother 
Julie  says,  “The  Cross  of  our  Divine  Saviour  ...  is  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  holy  Institute.”  Then  again,  “Courage !  Let  us  all  bend  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  Good  God.  We  must  have  crosses,  but  do  not  let  us 
choose  our  own ;  let  us  leave  the  hand  of  our  Good  God  to  give  them  to 
us.  He  knows  so  well  the  exact  measure  of  our  strength.” 

Blessed  Mother  Julie  even  as  a  child  was  animated  by  the  desire 
for  souls.  “I  must  have  souls,”  was  her  cry.  “I  want  many  souls  to  teach 
them  to  love  the  Good  God.”  Knowing  in  her  sublime  wisdom  that  the 
best  teacher  is  example,  Blessed  Mother  Julie  organized  her  Institute  in 
such  a  way  as  to  combine  the  active  with  the  contemplative  life.  The 
true  Sister  of  Notre  Dame  must  be  one  who  devotes  herself  to  a  life  of 
recollection  and  prayer,  who  gives  up  her  own  will,  and  who  cultivates  de¬ 
tachment  from  all  which  is  not  in  God  and  for  Him.  Thus  fortified  by 
God’s  help  does  she  go  forth  and  inspire  all  with  whom  she  comes  in  con¬ 
tact.  “Souls,  souls,”  was  the  cry  of  the  Foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  a  cry  which  is  reiterated  by  each  of  her  daughters.  What  is  the 
most  important  subject  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame?  Enter  any 
of  their  schools  and  you  will  find  that  after  prayer  has  been  said  in  the 
morning  the  next  thing  is  Instruction,  the  imparting  of  the  truths  of  our 
holy  religion  to  the  children  under  their  care.  That  in  the  eyes  of  every 
Sister  of  Notre  Dame  is  her  most  important  duty,  for  she  realizes  the 
things  of  this  world  are  but  chaff  before  the  wind,  whereas  the  Word  of 
God  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  will  bear  fruits  for  life  eternal. 

The  founding  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  may  be  compared  to  the 
planting  of  the  mustard  seed  of  the  Gospel  which  grew  to  a  mighty  tree 
and  now  the  birds  of  the  air  find  rest  in  its  branches.  To  me  one  of  the 
most  convincing  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  Blessed  Mother  Julie’s  work  is 
the  growth  of  her  Congregation.  Within  a  short  space  of  time  we  find 
that  it  has  multiplied  its  foundations  in  Belgium,  in  England,  in  Scotland, 
and  particularly  in  America;  and  their  missions  in  Africa  and  Japan 
today  make  a  reality  of  what  the  Blessed  Foundress  saw  in  vision,  on 
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the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  1806,  when  chanting  the  Nunc  Dimittis  with 
her  little  community  in  Amiens,  she  was  raised  in  ecstacy  at  the  verse 
Lumen  ad  revelationem  gentium. 

The  children  of  Blessed  Mother  Julie  “arise  and  call  her  blessed.” 
Holy  Mother  Church,  proud  of  her  daughter,  has  raised  her  to  the  altars, 
and  before  the  close  of  another  year  we  trust  that  the  completion  of  the 
process  of  canonization  will  permit  us  to  call  her  Saint  Julie. 

Mary  G.  Delaney,  ’30. 


BEATA  JULIA 

O  Mater,  Beata  Julia, 

Amoris  facta  cuius  erant. 

Mater  carissima,  Mater  dulcissima, 

Clientae  tuae  te  nunc  laudant. 

Labores  tuos  in  hac  terra, 

Dolores  Deus  bonus  vidit. 

Julia  beatissima,  Mater  piissima, 

Pulchram  tibi  coronam  nexuit. 

Nos  doce,  Beata  Julia, 

Fidem  studiumque  sincerum; 

Nos  ad  Deum  semper  duce 
Per  saecula  sempiterna. 

Intercede,  fer  auxilium, 

Beata  Julia. 

Alice  Johnson,  ’29. 


THE  SMILE  OF  BLESSED  JULIE 

When  “Le  Bon  Dieu”  smiled  down  upon  the  little  village  of  Cuvilly 
on  that  July  morning  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  while  the  Billiart 
family  was  rejoicing  in  the  arrival  of  little  Marie  Rose  Julie,  the  tiniest 
reflection  of  His  smile  must  have  settled  permanently  on  the  little  baby 
face  that  was  to  be  the  inspiration  of  thousands  of  people  through  the 
ages.  It  was  a  smile  that  cheered  and  comforted,  encouraged  and  in¬ 
spired,  and  won  every  heart  that  was  warmed  with  one  of  its  rays.  When 
the  child  Julie  smiled,  her  little  companions  gathered  around  her  and 
learned  from  the  happy  little  lips,  words  of  wisdom  and  grace  on  her 
favorite  topic :  God  and  His  teachings.  When  the  young  girl  Julie  smiled 
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she  warmed  the  hearts  of  her  stricken  family,  who  were  suffering  under 
the  unjust  treatment  of  wicked  enemies,  and  later  proved  an  admirable 
example  for  those  who  came  to  pity  the  poor  young  cripple,  but  left 
strengthened  and  consoled  as  they  remembered  the  calm,  happy  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  sufferer.  When  the  woman  Julie  smiled,  she  drew  around 
her  a  band  of  saintly,  heroic  souls,  who  saw  in  her  a  mind  more  richly 
endowed  than  the  ordinary  with  a  capacity  for  noble  work,  and  she 
planted  the  germ  that  fought,  and  grew,  and  prospered,  and  developed 
into  the  great  community  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  Namur. 

It  is  a  marvelous  thing  to  study  the  great  mind  that  God  bestowed 
on  such  a  simple  peasant  girl  as  Julie  Billiart.  Her  education  was 
meagre,  and  yet  her  understanding  was  so  highly  developed  by  Him  Who 
is  the  Light  of  the  World,  that  she  was  able  to  guide  her  gifted  daughters 
not  only  in  the  paths  of  the  spiritual  life,  but  also  in  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  great  and  far-reaching  work  for  Catholic  education.  It  is  a 
marvelous  thing  also  to  realize  the  mental  effort  and  strain  that  must 
have  been  going  on  always  in  the  little  body  that  seemed  almost  too  weak 
for  the  effort  of  a  smile,  and  “brought  forth  fruit  a  hundredfold”  in  the 
highly  systematized  rules  that  she  laid  down  for  her  order,  and  in  the 
convincing  arguments  she  brought  forth  to  win  incredulous  souls  to  God. 
It  was  the  inexhaustible  fount  of  faith  in  Julie  Billiart  that  made  these 
things  possible.  She  knew  that  she  was  a  little  servant  of  God,  and  as 
such  she  relied  on  Him  to  supply  her  with  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
strength  to  fulfil  His  task.  The  fact  that  the  establishment  of  a  new 
order  was  a  difficult  task  made  little  difference  to  this  handmaiden  of  the 
Lord.  She  never  thought  for  an  instant  that  He  would  allow  her  to  fail 
if  He  wished  her  to  succeed.  It  was  this  staunch  confidence  in  God,  too, 
that  was  the  secret  of  her  ever-ready  smile— the  same  smile  that  had 
worked  wonders  in  her  baby  days ;  the  smile  that  is  symbolic  of  her  life 
and  attitude,  because  it  seems  to  be  telling  the  world,  “God’s  in  His 
heaven,  and  He  is  very  good.” 


Mary  Rose  Connors,  ’30. 


mt  pells 

The  bells  that  sound  in  Holy  Week 
Are  mournful  bells, 

How  sad  they  are  and  dull  and  meek 
Their  cadence  tells. 

Can  bells  ring  back  the  threnody 
With  tortured  breath, 

As  hearts  bewail  the  tragedy 
Of  God-Man’s  death? 

Ah,  no,  the  gasping,  labored  tones 
Of  bells  that  sob 

In  Holy  Week,  soon  cease  their  moans,— 
The  still  hours  throb ! 

>if  >tf  ^  *jf 
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The  bells  that  sound  on  Easter  Day 
Are  happy  bells; 

Their  chant  is  one  divinely  gay, 

As  forth  it  swells. 

They  chime,  they  laugh  as  angels  might 
Whom  Francis  greets— 

The  Saint  that  sees  a  gladsome  light 
In  all  he  meets. 

Ah,  yes,  bells  peal  the  Victory 
That  Heaven  gives, 

As  hearts  aflame  sing  joyously,— 

“The  God-Man  lives!” 


Kathleen  Morley  Rogers,  ’29. 


Qtvu$t  Mo  wisent 

Miss  Sarah  Morrison  should  never  have  decided  to  send  the  money 
ahead,  nor  the  crate,  but  she  did!  Aunt  Sarah,  sister  to  John  Morrison 
of  Rockland,  was  a  spinster  and  a  wealthy  one,  and,  it  might  be  added, 
one  who  loved  cats.  She  had  not  visited  John  and  his  wife  for  some  time 
because  she  had  been  living  abroad,  but  it  happened  that  within  a  week 
they  were  to  celebrate  their  tenth  wedding  anniversary.  Aunt  Sarah  did 
not  intend  to  visit  Rockland,  but  she  had  promised  to  send  them  a  check 
for  one  thousand  dollars  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Morrison  of  Rockland  were  well-meaning  people 
but  they  insisted  upon  living  beyond  their  means.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
people  in  Rockland  were  continually  waging  a  social  war  because  there 
were  few  amusements  or  diversions  there  to  arouse  one,  the  town  being 
small  and  rather  superior  to  modern  conveniences  such  as  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  free  delivery,  or  the  what-nots  of  the  city.  At  the  present  time, 
Mrs.  Morrison  was  leading  the  race  because  she  had  planned  to  invite 
half  the  people  in  the  town  to  their  wedding  anniversary  and  it  was  thus 
that  Rockland  was  looking  forward  to  this  social  event  with  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  anticipation.  Society  was  to  turn  out  in  great  fashion. 
Of  course,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison  really  couldn’t  afford  the  spread,  but 
they  were  counting  on  Aunt  Sarah’s  money  and  they  felt  sure  that 
everything  was  going  to  be  fine. 

The  week  of  the  anniversary  came,  however,  and  just  to  satisfy  a 
whim  Aunt  Sarah,  at  the  last  minute,  decided  to  pay  John  and  Anne  a 
visit  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  She  was  driven  down  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Station.  Here  she  gave  explicit  directions  for  having  her  large,  gray, 
fluffy  angora  cat  crated  and  sent  on  to  Rockland.  Indeed,  she  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  lovely  Theodore  would  be  a  comfort  to  her  and  besides,  there 
was  no  one  left  to  care  for  him  while  she  was  away. 

“Please  take  good  care  to  address  that  crate  to  Rockland,  Mass., 
in  care  of  Mr.  John  Morrison,”  warned  Aunt  Sarah. 

“Yes,  madam,”  the  clerk  responded. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison  and  family  were  in  a  state 
of  excitement.  Aunt  Sarah  had  just  wired  that  she  was  coming  for  the 
anniversary  but  had  said  nothing  about  her  gift.  They  thought  that  she 
must  be  bringing  it  with  her  and  thus  Anne  and  John  comforted  their 
consciences.  As  for  the  children  they  were  delighted  to  think  that  their 
Aunt  Sarah  was  really  coming  to  Rockland. 

The  day  of  the  anniversary  dawned  gloriously  bright  and  the  whole 
morning  was  spent  in  great  preparation.  Grocery  men,  decorators, 
caterers,  and  all  types  of  people  came  and  went.  Great  bundles  of  con¬ 
gratulatory  cards  overflowed  the  mailbox  in  the  post  office  and  the  task 
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of  collecting  these  was  entrusted  to  young  Bobby,  who  was  the  only  one 
available.  Bobby,  aged  six,  was  thrilled  with  this  important  position 
for  he  now  had  plenty  of  material  to  indulge  the  hobby  dearest  to  his 
childish  heart,  collecting  stamps!  Gleefully  he  added  foreign  stamps, 
special  delivery  stamps,  and  best  of  all,  an  Air  Mail  stamp  to  his  bulging 
notebook.  At  noon  the  telephone  rang  and  Mrs.  Morrison  answered  it. 
It  was  the  station  agent  and  it  seemed  that  there  was  a  box  down  there 
in  care  of  Mr.  Morrison.  “Unless  someone  called  it  would  have  to  remain 
there  until  the  next  day  because  the  railroad  had  cut  down  on  help  and 
he  had  to  close  the  station  at  noon” — all  this  came  with  great  explanations 
from  Mr.  Jerome,  the  station  agent.  Mrs.  Morrison  was  all  excited  as 
she  told  John  the  news. 

When  John  called  at  the  station  and  found  the  crated  cat  he  looked 
baffled,  astonished,  and  a  little  bit  indignant. 

“Of  all  the  nerve,  Anne,”  he  said  to  his  wife,  when  he  had  brought 
“that  thing”  home,  as  he  referred  to  the  cat,  “What  was  she  thinking  of 
to  send  that  cat?  Does  she  think  we  want  that?” 

Mrs.  Morrison  vouchsafed  no  answer,  but  she  did  considerable  think¬ 
ing  for  “how  were  they  going  to  pay  for  the  celebration?” 

The  children,  of  course,  were  a  little  surprised  at  the  gift,  but  Alice 
and  Bobby  were  delighted,  nevertheless. 

The  guests  began  to  arrive  early  that  evening  and  as  soon  as  Mrs. 
Morrison  noticed  them  glancing  around  expectantly,  she  would  explain 
graciously,  “John’s  sister  has  not  arrived  yet,  but  we  are  awaiting  her” ; 
the  whole  village  knew  that  Miss  Morrison  was  “terribly  rich”  and  they 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  now  Anne  and  John  would  be  sure  to 
lead  society.  Aunt  Sarah  arrived  a  little  late  and  was  immensely  pleased 
with  everything.  Rockland  was  astounded,  for  this  woman  wasn’t  a  bit 
“snobby,”  as  they  put  it,  and  she  had  a  real  twinkle  in  her  eyes.  She, 
herself,  enjoyed  the  evening  thoroughly  and  after  the  guests  had  departed, 
John  and  Anne  showed  her  their  lovely  gifts  and  she  asked  them  smil¬ 
ingly,  “'Did  you  like  my  gift?” 

John  looked  at  Anne  and  they  both  attempted  to  smile,  and  the 
thought  that  dashed  through  their  minds  was,  “She  must  mean  the  old 
cat.” 

Anne  rushed  to  the  rescue  and  blurted  out,  “Oh,  Aunt  Sarah,  we 
were  terribly  surprised,  but  it’s  lovely.” 

Sarah  beamed,  “I  thought  it  would  come  in  handy  down  here.” 

“Yes,”  Anne  agreed  slowly,  “we  can  use  it.” 

That  night  Aunt  Sarah  was  delighted  with  herself.  She  was  so  glad 
she  had  come.  And  it  pleased  her  to  think  her  gift  had  added  to  the  joy 
of  the  occasion.  Hadn’t  Anne  said  they  could  make  use  of  it? 
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The  next  morning  Aunt  Sarah  came  into  the  kitchen  to  find  Theo¬ 
dore,  her  pet,  perched  on  Alice’s  lap  and  she  smiled  at  the  picture,  and 
said  brightly  to  Anne,  “I  thought  John  would  call  for  him  before  I 
arrived  and  I  knew  the  children  would  love  him.” 

Anne  mumbled  a  “Surely,  Aunt  Sarah,”  and  then  felt  miserable  at 
her  own  mercenary  heart,  but  all  night  long  she  had  lain  awake  trying 
to  figure  out  how  they  could  meet  the  expenses  and  then  she  would  chide 
herself  with,  “Why  did  you  do  it?” 

She  was  miserable  and  so  was  John. 

Rockland  was  particularly  beautiful  in  the  spring  and  Aunt  Sarah 
soon  made  up  her  mind  to  prolong  her  visit.  Within  a  week  she  met 
the  prominent  members  of  “The  Ladies’  Aid,”  “The  Helping  Hand,”  and 
“The  Literary  Circle.”  She  went  blissfully  on,  discovering  lovely  spots, 
playing  with  the  children,  and  making  friends  among  the  older  people, 
never  noticing  that  John  and  Anne  were  looking  more  nervous  and  be¬ 
coming  more  irritable  each  day. 

One  morning,  however,  when  Anne  had  been  unusually  cross  and 
excitable,  Aunt  Sarah  suggested  that  she  go  out  for  the  afternoon  and 
she,  herself,  would  watch  the  children.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  Aunt  Sarah  decided  to  call  the  grocer  and  order  something 
special  and  prepare  a  surprise  dinner  for  Anne.  She  removed  the  receiver 
and  heard  a  feminine  voice  ask,  “Miss  Morrison  you  mean?”  Before 
she  had  time  to  hang  up  the  second  voice  answered,  “Yes,  wouldn’t  you 
think  she’d  help  Anne  and  John?” 

Aunt  Sarah  was  glued  to  the  spot.  She  eavesdropped  and  indeed 
she  heard  nothing  good  of  herself.  In  fact,  she  heard  many  surprising 
things,  mostly  about  John  and  Anne  that  she  had  never  dreamed  of, 
“They  were  terribly  hard  up— she,  Aunt  Sarah,  was  mean,  selfish,  and  un¬ 
kind.”  Aunt  Sarah  could  hardly  believe  her  ears.  “What  had  become 
of  the  money  she  had  sent?  They  had  received  it.  Surely  that  would 
have  paid  their  debts.”  She  sat  down  to  think  it  over. 

That  evening  when  Aunt  Sarah  and  Anne  were  sitting  together  Aunt 
Sarah  broke  the  ice  with,  “Did  my  gift  help  you  any,  Anne?” 

Anne  replied  rather  absently,  “Why,  of  course,  Aunt  Sarah.” 

“Could  you  use  any  more?”  Aunt  Sarah  asked,  kindly. 

“Well— er— no,  I  don’t  really  think  so — it’s  awfully  nice  of  you, 
but-” 

“Well,  that’s  what  I  wanted  to  know,  dear.  I  have  plenty,  you 
know.”  Aunt  Sarah  believed  herself  to  be  rescuing  Anne  from  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“Thank  you  so  much,  Aunt  Sarah.  John  and  I  appreciate  it,  of 
course,  but  this  is  enough,”  Anne  answered  rather  weakly. 
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Aunt  Sarah  was  not  convinced,  but  she  decided  to  watch  things  for 
a  while.  By  the  end  of  the  week,  however,  John  who  had  become  des¬ 
perate,  had  demanded  more  money  from  his  employer  and  had  been  fired 
for  his  insolence  when  he  was  refused  the  increase.  At  this,  Aunt  Sarah 
could  remain  silent  no  longer.  She  approached  her  brother. 

“John,  will  you  accept  a  gift  from  me?”  she  asked,  kindly. 

“A  gift,  what  kind  of  a  gift,  Sarah?”  John  asked,  rather  irritably. 

“Well,  like  the  one  I  sent  you,  dear,”  Aunt  Sarah  was  cautious  in 
her  offer,  for  John  was  proud. 

“No  thank  you,  Sarah,”  John  replied,  a  little  sarcastically.  “Eve  got 
all  I  can  do  at  present  to  support  Anne  and  the  children.  I’m  hard  hit, 
that’s  all,  and  I  don’t  particularly  care  for  cats.” 

“You  don’t  care  for  cats !  John  Morrison,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
I’m  being  ‘catty’?”  Aunt  Sarah  fumed. 

“I  wasn’t  talking  about  you,  Sarah,  I  meant  that  I  don’t  want  any 
more  cats  for  gifts.” 

“Cats— gifts!  What  are  you  talking  about?  I  didn’t  give  Theodore 
to  you,”  she  protested  indignantly. 

“You  mean  you’re  going  to  take  him  back  now?”  asked  John,  in¬ 
credulously. 

“Of  course  I’m  taking  him  back  when  I  go,  but  what  about  my  gift 
of  a  thousand  dollars  that  I  promised  you  and  Anne?”  Sarah  inquired. 

“Well,  what  about  it?  Surely,  you  don’t  think  I  have  a  thousand 
dollars,”  John  remarked  sarcastically. 

“But  you  and  Anne  said  you  got  it,”  Sarah  said  in  a  softened  tone, 
but  with  amazement. 

John  hastened  to  explain  that  he  had  received  nothing  but  the  cat. 
They  had  wondered,  naturally,  but  John  knew  Sarah  believed  every 
family  should  keep  a  cat  and  besides,  that  was  the  only  gift  they  had 
received.  Aunt  Sarah’s  eyes  twinkled  and  even  sparkled  a  little  at  these 
ludicrous  remarks,  but  she  secretly  admired  the  two  for  playing  the  game 
so  well. 

“But  where  could  the  money  have  gone  to?”  Aunt  Sarah  wanted  to 
know. 

No  one  seemed  to  know.  They  called  the  Rockland  post  office,  the 
misdirected  mail  office  at  New  York,  and  not  a  single  person  could  locate 
the  letter.  In  fact,  the  agent  at  the  Rockland  post  office  was  not  a  whit 
concerned— at  least,  Aunt  Sarah  described  him  as  “a  most  unsatisfactory 
person.”  Aunt  Sarah  was  positive  that  she  had  sent  that  letter,  for  she 
had  been  very  cautious  about  it;  but  the  mystery  remained  unsolved. 

That  evening  the  family  was  gathered  together  and  Aunt  Sarah  was 
recalling  various  actions  to  prove  that  she  had  really  sent  it— and  by  air 
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mail  to  reassure  John  and  Anne  during  their  preparations.  At  the  words 
“air  mail,”  Bobby  broke  into  the  conversation  excitedly,  “Daddy,  I  got 
an  air  mail  stamp.”  The  group  started.  John  asked  him  where  he  had 
found  it.  Little  Bobby,  tremendously  pleased  at  the  unusual  interest 
displayed,  rushed  out  after  his  precious  book  and  scanned  the  pages  until 
his  eye  lighted  on  a  white  envelope.  He  beamed.  John,  Anne,  and 
Aunt  Sarah  stared.  Bobby,  oblivious  to  the  uncertain  reaction,  child¬ 
ishly  explained  that  he  was  afraid  the  stamp  would  tear  if  he  tried  to 
remove  it,  and  besides,  his  mother  and  daddy  had  received  so  many 
cards  he  knew  they  wouldn’t  miss  just  one  of  them.  “Anyway,”  he 
continued,  “it  wasn’t  even  a  card,  it  was  just  a  slip  of  paper  in  an 
envelope,  and  when  I  told  Dick  Walden  that  I  had  an  air-mail  stamp 
and  showed  him  the  book  to  prove  it,  you  bet  he  was  mad,  Daddy.” 
Aunt  Sarah,  with  her  good-natured  twinkle,  laughed  outright  at  the 
innocent  Bobby ;  John  and  Anne  exchanged  smiles  with  a  relieved  look. 

Bobby  continued  to  explain  that  he  had  been  “extra”  careful  be¬ 
cause  the  agent  at  the  post  office  had  told  him  he  was  only  a  little  boy 
to  be  carrying  all  the  mail  home.  At  this  Aunt  Sarah  chuckled:  “Well, 
my  little  man,  don’t  worry  any  more  about  him.  I  don’t  think  you 
could  trust  his  temper  very  far,  and  after  my  experience  with  you,  Bobby 
dear,  hereafter  I’ll  trust  no  agent.” 

Arline  E.  Priest,  ’29. 


U  U  U 

^tellep 

Your  soul  was  turmoil’s  palace.  Ne’er  did  joy, 

Unless  with  grief  allied,  find  thronement  there. 

You  would  have  twined  your  fingers  in  the  hair 
Of  your  own  West  Wind,  would  have  been  her  toy 
To  chase  the  stars,— a  truant  spirit-boy,— 

To  search  for  freer  worlds.  You’d  even  dare, 

Unwilling  dweller-in-the-world,  to  tear 
The  shackles  of  all  laws  that  might  annoy 
Your  tamelessness.  What  mighty  wonder,  then, 
Although  you  blazoned  in  your  songs  your  creed, 

The  world  in  reading  loves  its  chains  the  more. 
Unbeautiful  despair  has  given  men 
A  lovely  thing,  your  voice,— for  smallest  deed 
An  inspiration  when,  when  not,  to  soar. 

Mary  J.  Fowler,  ’29. 


Antons  Jletoman’g  j$o£t  intimate  Jfrtentis; 

(Continued  from  the  February  Number) 

Jfrebertcfe  Rogers 

Frederick  Rogers,  whom  Ward  names  fourth  in  his  list,  received  his 
early  education  at  Eton,  where,  in  the  sixth  form,  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  contributions  to  the  “Eton  Miscellany”  under  the  pseudonym  of 
“Philip  Montagne.” 

In  1827  he  entered  Oriel  with  an  enviable  reputation  for  ability 
and  scholarship.  His  choice  of  college  was  due  to  Newman,  who  had 
sought  worthy  candidates  from  various  schools  as  prospective  students 
at  Oriel.  Rogers  became  a  pupil  of  Newman’s,  Froude’s,  and  Wilber- 
force’s,  with  whom  he  formed  life-long  friendships.  After  Hawkins  had 
ceased  to  appoint  students  for  the  Tractarian  tutors.  Rogers  was 
Newman’s  only  pupil  and  the  bond  of  friendship  grew  continually  closer. 
During  the  Long  Vacation,  Rogers  took  rooms  near  Newman,  and  New¬ 
man  paid  a  visit  to  Rogers’  home  at  Blackheath,  the  consequence  being 
the  first  poem  in  the  “Lyra  Apostolica,”  commencing  “Where’er  I  roam.” 

Rogers  took  three  degrees  from  Oxford,  and  his  law  degree  from  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  and  returned  to  Oriel  in  1838  where  he  remained  until  1845. 

Other  important  friendships  were  made  by  Rogers  at  this  time.  He 
met  R.  W.  Church  in  1838;  they  traveled  together  in  Brittany  in  1844. 
The  winter  of  1840  Rogers  spent  in  Rome  with  James  Hope,  later  Hope- 
Scott,  where  they  endeavored  “to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
organization  and  management  of  the  Roman  Church.”  Rogers’  anti- 
Roman  convictions  were  strengthened  and  on  his  return  to  England,  he 
found  the  storm  raging  over  Tract  90.  He  had  fully  believed  that 
Newman  was  destined  to  do  something  indefinitely  great  in  the  direction 
of  Christian  Church  revival,  a  revival  in  holiness,  discipline,  and  au¬ 
thority.  Unfortunately  this  friendship  cooled  somewhat  during  the  last 
days  of  Rogers  at  Oriel  and  realizing  it  he  wrote  to  Newman:  “I  know 
that  it  is  a  great  measure  by  my  own  act  that  I  am  losing  this  ...  I 
do  feel  most  earnestly  how  much  of  anything  which  I  may  venture  to  be 
thankful  for  in  what  I  am  is  of  your1  forming  .  .  .  and  how  unlikely  it  is 
that  I  can  ever  again  meet  with  anything  approaching  in  value  to  the 
intimacy  which  you  gave  me.” 

Rogers  had  been  in  the  inner  circle  of  Newman’s  friends.  He  had 
been  present  at  the  consecration  of  Newman’s  school  at  Littlemore ; 
Newman  had  consulted  him  on  giving  up  St.  Mary’s ;  he  was  one  to  whom 
Newman  unbosomed  himself  when  the  pressure  of  Wiseman’s  article  in 
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the  “Dublin  Review”  was  pressing  upon  him.  And  Rogers  came  to  his 
friend’s  rescue  and  addressed  “A  Short  Appeal  to  Members  of  Convoca¬ 
tion  on  the  proposed  Censure  of  No.  90.” 

In  1844  Rogers  was  called  to  London  to  an  appointment  as  Under 
Secretary  to  the  Colonial  Office.  He  resigned  his  fellowship  at  Oriel 
on  the  same  day  that  Newman  announced  his  adhesion  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Rogers  had  an  extremely  important  place  in  Newman’s  publication 
of  the  Apologia.  For  facts  Newman  relied  on  the  testimony  of  Church 
and  Rogers,  both  Anglicans,  “who  would  be  the  last  to  give  them  a 
Romeward  colour.”  After  the  publication  of  the  first  two  parts,  Rogers 
wrote  to  Newman  disclosing  his  misgivings  as  to  the  effect  on  the  public. 
Newman  answered  him  that,  he,  too,  had  similar  fears,  but  that  his 
decision  was  made  and  he  must  abide  thereby.  Part  Three  was  shown 
to  Rogers  before  it  was  published. 

During  the  summer  of  1865  Church  and  Rogers  combined  to  give 
Newman  a  violin  in  memory  of  happy  days,  a  most  welcome  gift  to  the 
receiver,  yet  the  cause  of  scruples  lest  he  take  too  much  pleasure  from 
the  instrument. 

Rogers  lost  his  mother  in  1871  and  an  exchange  of  letters  drew  forth 
references  to  Rogers’  kindness  to  Newman  when  he  suffered  a  similar  loss. 
The  same  year  saw  Rogers’  promotion  by  the  Gladstone  government  to 
the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Blachford ;  and  it  also  saw  Church’s  elevation 
to  the  position  of  Dean  of  St.  Paul.  Though  these  friends  saw  each  other 
very  little  their  feelings  were  always  sincere  and  affectionate.  In  1872 
Newman  dedicated  his  republished  Essay  on  Miracles  to  Rogers.  In  1879 
when  a  Cardinal’s  hat  was  in  prospect,  Newman  wrote  to  Rogers  to  tell 
him,  and  again  in  March  when  the  honor  was  assured. 

Rogers’  unswerving  honesty  and  remarkable  sympathy  were  appar¬ 
ent  throughout  his  life;  his  honesty  receiving  its  tribute  from  Newman 
in  his  Apologia :  “than  whom  I  know  no  one  of  a  more  fine  and  accurate 
conscience,”  and  his  sympathy  was  attested  to  by  Dean  Church  who 
wrote,  “While  Mr.  Newman  at  Oxford,  was  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
English  Church  there  was  no  one  in  whom  Mr.  Newman  had  such 
trust,  none  whose  judgment  he  so  valued,  no  one  in  whose  companion¬ 
ship  he  so  delighted;  and  the  master’s  friendship  was  returned  by  the 
disciple  with  a  noble  and  tender,  yet  manly  honesty.” 

fttcijarb  W.  Cturcf) 

Richard  W.  Church,  Spanish  by  birth,  but  of  English  Quaker 
parents,  spent  his  early  days  in  Italy  and  returned  to  England  at  thirteen 
and  entered  Redlands  where  he  remained  until  1833.  The  next  two 
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years  spent  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  brought  him  into  a  new  line 
of  thought  under  the  influence  of  Moberly  and  Charles  Marriott,  who 
introduced  him  to  Keble  and  Newman.  During  the  year  and  a  half 
between  his  taking  his  degree  and  his  election  as  a  fellow,  1836-1838, 
he  taught,  and  translated,  “St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,”  which  Newman  edited 
and  prepared  for  the  press. 

The  turning  point  in  his  career  is  said  to  have  come  from  listening 
to  Newman’s  sermon  at  St.  Mary’s  in  1836  on  “Ventures  of  Faith.”  It 
so  influenced  him  that  he  took  it  as  a  direct  call  to  a  deeper  and  more 
saintly  reality  in  his  religious  life.  He  took  his  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Oxford  Movement  and  daily  companionship  with  Rogers,  James 
Mozley,  and  Newman  brought  him  lasting  friendships  of  the  closest  and 
most  intimate  kind. 

He  was  ordained  at  Christmas,  1839,  in  St.  Mary’s  and  was  forced 
the  same  year  to  accept  a  tutorship  at  Oriel,  a  position  not  at  all  con¬ 
genial  to  his  nature. 

In  1841  Church  wrote  to  Rogers,  who  was  in  Italy,  that  “J.  N.  is 
just  publishing  a  new  Tract  about  the  Articles,  he  thinks  it  will  make  no 
row.  Ward  thinks  it  will.”  A  second  letter,  a  month  later,  describes 
the  storm  which  had  broken  in  earnest.  On  the  publication  of  Tract  90, 
Church’s  connection  with  the  Movement  brought  on  him  the  suspicion, 
common  at  the  time,  of  disloyalty  to  the  English  Church.  He  wrote  to 
the  Provost,  Dr.  Hawkins,  his  general  agreement  with  the  line  taken  by 
the  Tract  in  regard  to  the  Articles  and  offered  to  resign  his  tutorship. 
After  some  hesitation  the  offer  was  accepted.  A  vote  of  censure  against 
Tract  90  at  the  Meeting  of  Convocation,  February  13,  1845,  was  defeated 
by  the  veto  of  the  two  proctors,  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Newman’s,  Mr. 
Guillemard  and  Mr.  Church. 

Pusey’s  suspension  as  preacher  in  the  University  pulpit,  followed  by 
Newman’s  resignation  from  St.  Mary’s  made  Church’s  position  and  out¬ 
look  most  uncertain.  The  vacation  of  1845  Church  spent  at  Oxford.  In 
October  he  heard  from  Newman  that  the  decisive  step  was  taken.  Church 
wrote  to  his  mother:  “You  will  be  distressed  to  hear  that  I  have  just  this 
moment  heard  from  himself  that  Newman  has  left  us,  and  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome.”  Church  went  to  bid  him  goodbye  at  the  Observatory 
where  Newman  spent  his  last  night  at  Oxford.  It  was  felt  at  the  time  on 
both  sides  to  be  a  parting  of  more  than  ordinary  significance.  Fourteen 
years  elapsed  with  no  direct  communication  by  word  or  letter  between 
these  two  devoted  friends. 

In  January,  1846,  the  “Guardian”  appeared,  an  undertaking  of  a 
small  group  of  friends  of  whom  Church  was  one,  and  to  him  was  assigned 
the  department  of  reviews.  He  was  ordained  the  following  January  and 
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married  six  months  later  to  a  niece  of  Moberly’s.  To  the  eighteen  years 
spent  at  Oxford  he  felt  he  owed  all  that  had  most  enriched  and  deepened 
his  life,  of  knowledge,  of  friendship,  and  of  experience. 

Kingsley’s  attack  on  Newman  which  drew  from  him  his  Apologia 
roused  all  the  affectionate  loyalty  of  Church.  Correspondence  was 
renewed  and  continued  on  the  old  footing  of  intimacy  and  freedom  until 
the  death  of  Cardinal  Newman. 

In  August  1871,  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul’s  being  made  vacant,  the 
position  was  offered  to  Church  by  Gladstone.  After  long  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  Church  and  much  pressure  on  the  part  of  his  friends  he  ac¬ 
cepted.  Newman  wrote  to  Lord  Blachford  of  his  pleasure  at  the  promo¬ 
tion,  said  that  he  had  always  admired  Church’s  calm  composure,  yet 
feared  that  his  duties  as  Dean  would  snatch  him  from  his  literary 
pursuits. 

As  age  was  advancing  letters  were  the  principal  medium  for  ex¬ 
change  of  thought  and  affection.  In  1889  Dean  Church  paid  the  old 
Cardinal  what  he  thought  was  his  last  visit.  The  death  of  the  Cardinal 
the  next  year  came  to  Church  with  a  sense  of  a  peculiar  and  personal 

loss. 

Of  his  work,  The  Oxford  Movement,  Dean  Church  says  that  in 
it  he  did  not  attempt  a  complete  criticism  of  Newman.  “The  portrait,” 
observes  his  daughter,  “can  be  plainly  traced,  conveyed  as  well  indirectly 
and  by  what  is  implied  as  by  the  regular  course  of  the  narrative.” 

Ambrose  is>t.  3Tofm 

Ambrose  St.  John  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  M.A.,  and  where  he  formed  his 
lifelong  friendship  with  Newman. 

In  1841  he  was  curate  to  Henry  Wilberforce.  During  1844-5  he  was 
living  constantly  at  Littlemore  leading  a  life  of  utmost  self-denial.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  days  when  Newman’s  soul  was  being  rent  and  torn  with  con¬ 
flicting  emotions,  when  his  general  conversations  were  of  literature, 
politics,  or  early  Oxford  memories,  it  was  “to  Ambrose  St.  John,  alone,  he 
spoke  in  secret  of  that  all  absorbing  topic.”  Newman  took  the  final 
step  to  Catholicity  in  October,  1845,  but  St.  John  had  been  baptized  a 
month  before. 

When  Newman  had  considered  well  with  Bishop  Wiseman  the  out¬ 
lines  for  his  future,  he  and  St.  John  set  out  for  Rome  to  study  their 
Catholic  Theology.  The  events  of  their  leisurely  journey  with  much 
effort  to  master  Italian  they  recounted  generously  to  their  friends  at 
home. 
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Many  paths  of  endeavor  were  presented  to  them,  many  ways  of 
devoting  their  lives  to  God’s  service  presented  to  them.  There  was 
serious  thought  of  joining  the  Dominicans,  but  while  some  of  Newman’s 
friends  were  offering  suggestions,  St.  John  counselled  silence,  feeling 
absolutely  safe  following  Newman’s  judgment.  St.  John  personally 
leaned  to  the  life  of  the  Oratorians  and  so  did  Newman.  Newman  liked 
this  life  because  the  priests  living  as  secular  clergy  had  a  community 
spirit,  yet  were  free  most  of  the  hours  of  the  day  to  follow  their  literary 
and  scholastic  leanings.  Their  reception  in  Rome  was  whole-hearted, 
Pope  Pius  IX  extending  them  every  consideration,  delighting  in  the  Ora- 
torian  plan,  and  he  suggested  a  novitiate  in  Rome. 

Newman  and  St.  John  were  ordained  together  on  May  31,  1847.  So 
close  was  the  bond  of  friendship  between  Newman  and  St.  John,  “the 
link  between  his  old  life  and  his  new,”  that  the  people  of  Rome  called 
St.  John,  Newman’s  “Guardian  Angel.”  Before  returning  to  England  to 
carry  out  their  plans,  they  visited  the  Oratorians  at  Naples  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  completed  the  final  arrangements  of  the  Brief  of  the  New  Oratory, 
and  presented  it  to  the  Holy  Father. 

The  Oratory  Chapel  at  Birmingham  was  opened  on  February  2,  1849, 
when  Father  St.  John  said  the  Mass  and  Father  Newman  preached.  The 
opening  of  the  Chapel  was  soon  followed  by  the  opening  of  the  School, 
of  which  St.  John,  after  a  short  while,  became  headmaster,  a  position 
he  took  to  leave  Newman  free  to  devote  his  time  to  literature. 

Every  trial  or  success  of  Newman’s  was  a  sorrow  or  a  joy  to  his 
“guardian  angel.”  Throughout  the  Achilli  Trial  in  1851-53  St.  John 
stood  beside  his  master ;  during  the  days  and  nights  of  the  writing  of  the 
Apologia,  St.  John  had  each  section  read  to  him.  When  the  campaign 
against  sending  Catholic  boys  to  Oxford  was  strenuous,  Newman  having 
received  a  rebuke  from  Rome  because  boys  at  the  Oratory  School  were 
enrolled  for  Oxford,  Newman  sent  St.  John  to  Rome  to  lay  before  the 
Holy  Father  his  share  in  the  conditions  and  his  attitude  towards  them. 
Father  St.  John  received  a  cordial  reception  in  Rome  where,  in  fact, 
Newman’s  friends  and  interests  were  more  sure  of  consideration  than  in 
England.  His  fears  were  much  allayed  by  the  friendly  attentions  and 
words  of  Cardinal  Barnabo. 

In  1874  Gladstone  had  retired  from  the  leadership  of  his  party  and 
spent  his  leisure  days  voicing  his  irritations  against  the  Irish  Bishops 
by  writing  a  strong  attack  on  the  Vatican  Decrees  of  1870.  Newman 
answered  Gladstone  by  a  “Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.”  His  success 
in  the  counter  attack  made  him  realize  the  necessity  of  having  such  a 
work  as  Monsignor  Fessler’s  “True  and  False  Infallibility,”  a  pamphlet 
he  used  considerably,  available  for  English  readers.  Father  St.  John,  an 
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“excellent  classical  scholar,  and  remarkable  linguist  in  Oriental  and  Euro¬ 
pean  tongues,”  threw  himself  with  energy  into  the  work,  under  which 
he  broke  down. 

To  the  host  of  friends  who  sympathized  sincerely  with  Newman  on 
the  death  of  such  a  loyal  companion,  Newman  answered  Lord  Blachford 
first,  in  which  letter  he  wrote:  “From  the  first  he  loved  me  with  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  love  which  was  unaccountable.”  To  another  he  wrote:  “I 
fear  that  I  shall  be  so  far  below  him,  if  I  ever  get  to  Heaven,  that  he 
will  not  notice  me,  in  his  fullness  of  good  works.” 

Cardinal  Newman  was  buried  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
he  had  left,  in  the  grave  of  his  beloved  friend,  Ambrose  St.  John. 

The  lives  of  this  Oxford  group  have  passed  before  us,  each  one 
pressing  on  towards  his  goal  by  a  different  path.  All  had  University 
degrees;  all  had  a  leaning  to  literature.  But  what  a  tremendous  arc 
the  pendulum  describes  as  it  sweeps  from  Blanco  White  to  St.  John; 
Blanco  White,  who  knew  the  truth  and  left  it,  Mark  Pattison,  the  “tragic 
instance,  lapsing  into  unbelief,”  having  known  the  best  aspects  of  re¬ 
ligion,  Rogers,  Lord  Blachford,  and  Dean  Church,  sincerely  living  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  religious  lights,  Wilberforce  and  St.  John,  who  saw  the 
Light  and  followed.  To  each,  Newman  showed  the  same  qualities: 
interest  in  the  individual’s  perplexities,  sorrows  and  joys,  constancy, 
trust,  and  affection. 

Elizabeth  C.  Logan,  ’23. 


u  rr  u 


jWtrrors 

The  sky  is  reflected  in  the  sea 
That  tranquilly  basks  in  its  summertime  bay ; 
But  the  sky’s  glad  hue  shines  back  again,  too, 
From  a  puddle  of  rain  on  an  April  day! 


K.  M.  R. 


“ila  iPrinces&e  be  (Oebesf^ 


Prize  Essay  of  Group  1—Cercle  Louis  Veuillot  Contest 

Un  certain  auteur  anglais  dont  l’influence  sur  la  vie  et  la  pensee 
du  dix-neuvieme  siecle  n’est  pas  des  moindres— Ruskin,  si  vous  cherchez 
son  nom— a  dit  en  parlant  du  roman— “il  est  dans  le  roman  un  certain 
pouvoir  avantageux  d’apporter  a  nos  esprits  avec  un  singulier  eclat  une 
verite  morale  dont  nous  ne  possedions  auparavant  qu’une  faible  con¬ 
ception.  Mais,”  ajoute-t-il,  “la  tentation  qui  mene  si  souvent  a  recher- 
cher  le  pittoresque  dans  le  langage  est  si  grande  que  parfois  les  romanciers 
les  plus  sages  ne  peuvent  y  resister ;  et  c’est  ainsi  que  nos  idees  deviennent 
tellement  forcees  et  meme  prejugees  que  leur  vertu  est  pluot  un  mal  qu’un 
bien” ! 

Madame  de  Lafayette  dans  son  chef-d’oeuvre,  “La  Princesse  de 
Cleves”  nous  donne,  d’un  cote,  un  parfait  exemple  de  ce  “pouvoir  utile” 
que  possedent  certain  romans,  et  de  l’autre,  elle  nous  montre  ce  que  peut 
accomplir  l’auteur  qui  sait  resister  a  cette  tentation  de  polir  sa  langue 
a  un  tel  point  qu’  elle  nous  cache  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  profitable,  a  savoir, 
le  vrai,  le  reel. 

En  effet,  si  ces  paroles  d’un  ecrivain  de  nos  jours  peuvent  s’appliquer 
si  exactement  a  une  oeuvre  du  dix-septieme  siecle,  c’est  que  cette  meme 
oeuvre  doit  etre  moderne  dans  sa  pensee  et  dans  son  execution,  ou  mieux, 
qu’elle  doit  posseder  ce  quelque  chose  d’une  certaine  fraicheur  qui  la  fera 
aimer  de  tous  les  siecles. 

Le  sujet  que  les  Anglais  resument  si  simplement  en  ces  trois  mots: 
“The  Eternal  Triangle”  est  de  nos  jours  un  des  plus  usites.  Peut-etre 
que  nos  contemporains  le  torturent  et  le  tordent  avec  plus  d’ardeur,  mais 
il  reste  neanmoins  le  meme:  sujet  tres  simple,  mais  cependant,  sujet  tres 
profond.  Les  Francais  avec  plus  de  delicatesse  peut-etre  le  resumeraient 
ainsi :  “combat  de  la  raison  avec  le  coeur”  ou  “amour  stoique  du  devoir.” 

Avec  une  brieve  esquisse  de  “la  Princesse  de  Cleves” — que  void— 
devant  nos  yeux,  nous  pourrons  mieux  en  faire  l’analyse. 

Mile,  de  Chartres,  femme  naturellement  vertueuse,  croyant  n’avoir 
rien  a  craindre  de  la  faiblesse  humaine,  epouse  le  prince  de  Cleves  pour 
qui  elle  n’a  que  de  Vestime .  Cependant  le  due  de  Nemours  fait  sur  elle 
une  impression  qui  ne  laisse  pas  que  de  la  troubler.  Nemours,  de  son 
cote,  cherche  toutes  les  occasions  de  lui  declarer  son  amour.  La  princesse, 
se  sentant  attiree  par  une  passion  involontaire  mais  presque  irresistible, 
avoue  tout  a  son  mari  le  priant  de  la  defendre  contre  ce  danger  qui  ne 
cesse  de  la  menacer.  M.  de  Cleves,  tout  en  admirant  la  vertu  de  sa 
femme  se  laisse  envahir  par  une  jalousie  et  un  chagrin  qui  le  menent 
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jusqu’a  la  mort.  Son  epouse,  neanmoins,  refuse  l’alliance  de  Nemours  et 
se  retire  dans  un  couvent. 

Simplicity  cornelienne!  Sublimite  de  Racine!  Comme  dans  les 
tragedies  de  celui-ci,  rien  ne  se  passe  dans  la  vie  exterieure!  peu  ou 
point  d’action!  tout  se  passe  dans  lame;  tout  est  subjectif;  tout  est  reel 
— pitoyablement  vrai!  Le  tout  constitue  une  peinture  morale  a  la  fois 
subtile  et  touchante.  L’interet  ne  nous  vient  pas  de  l’intrigue— il  n’y 
en  a  que  peu— mais  des  caracteres  eux-memes,  du  jeu,  du  combat  de 
leurs  passions. 

L’amour  dont  veut  parler  Madame  de  Lafayette  n’est  point  de  la 
simple  courtoisie,  de  la  pure  galanterie  telle  que  pourrait  le  suggerer 
son  cadre,  a  savoir,  la  cour  de  Louis  XIV— point  de  superficiel,  mais  de 
la  passion  profonde  et  tout  a  fait  realiste.  Aussi  hauteur  soutient-elle 
son  analyse  par  une  psychologie  penetrante  et  un  esprit  tres  fin.  En  effet, 
c’est  par  cette  precision  de  Panalyse  et  cette  conception  stoique  de  l’amour 
vertueux  que  ce  roman  se  rapprocbe  de  la  tragedie  de  Corneille.  Comme 
dans  Horace,  par  exemple,  c’est  le  devoir  qui  triomphe.  Mais,  chez 
Corneille  il  y  a  plus  de  religion,  plus  de  surnaturel.  Avec  Madame  de 
Lafayette  le  devoir  triomphe  mais  pas  de  la  meme  maniere :  le  coeur  et  la 
conscience  de  celle  qui  a  remporte  la  victoire  restent  troubles.  L’accom- 
plissement  du  devoir  apporte  a  la  princesse  de  la  souffrance  plutot  que 
du  bonheur.  Elle  triomphe  mais  elle  reste  en  proie  a  un  triste  cynisme ; 
elle  a  ecrase  l’amour  sous  l’honneur,  mais  pour  des  raisons  purement 
humaines:  pour  se  soustraire  aux  accusations  du  grand  monde. 

Aussi  nous  pouvons  constater  que  Madame  de  Lafayette,  comme  ses 
contemporains,  essaie  de  “peinturer”  cette  vertu  que  l’homme  atteint 
sans  le  secours  de  Dieu,  mais  soutenu  seulement  par  le  sentiment  de 
l’honneur.  Et  elle  reussit  a  merveille.  Elle  nous  montre  que,  sans  un 
motif  surnaturel,  la  Constance  quoique  noble  en  elle-meme  n’est  qu’un 
faible  ideal,  depourvu  de  merite,  de  vrai  bonheur.  C’est  une  vertu 
stoique  qui,  au  lieu  de  fortifier  et  de  soutenir  l’ame  contre  les  attaques 
d’une  passion  funeste,  l’affaiblit,  la  depouille  de  tout  courage,  de  tout 
empire  sur  elle-meme  avec  la  consequence  de  chercher  ailleurs  de  l’appui. 

Plusieurs  ecrivains  ont  critique  cet  episode  de  l’aveu  de  la  Princesse. 
Mais  ou  ceux-ci  voudraient-ils  qu’elle  cherchat  une  protection?  Ce 
secours,  elle  en  sent  l’imperieux  besoin,  toute  incapable  qu’elle  est  de 
souffrir  seule  une  conscience  qui  l’accuse  sans  merci.  Ou  lui  feraient-ils 
chercher  du  soutien?  Sa  religion  n  est  qu’un  vaste  desert,  vide  de  toute 
consolation  interieure ! 

Madame  de  Lafayette  a  compris  que  sette  vertu  mondaine  peut 
remporter  la  victoire  sur  les  passions  mais  qu’il  ne  lui  reste  plus  d’energie 
pour  relever  de  ses  ruines  une  ame  affaiblie  par  le  combat  et  dechiree 
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par  l’angoisse.  Cette  vertu  sait  conquerir  mais  elle  ne  sait  pas  poursuivre 
la  victoire  jusqu’au  bout.  Vincere  scit,  victoria  uti  nescit.  Elle  a 
vaincu  la  passion  mais  elle  a  tue  M.  de  Cleves  et  brise  le  coeur  de  la 
princesse.  II  est  vrai  qu’il  ne  faut  pas  exiger  que  toute  doctrine 
morale  soutenue  par  des  motifs  surnaturels  nous  apporte  le  bonheur  par- 
fait;  car  le  bonheur  n’est  du  a  personne  ici-bas.  Mais  elle  peut,  et  en 
effet  sait,  apporter  a  Tame  qui  la  sert  une  paix  qui  rend  la  vie  douce,  sinon 
parfaitement  heureuse. 

En  outre  d’etre  une  peinture  morale,  ce  roman  est  aussi  une  etude 
sociale  de  la  vie  du  dix-septieme  siecle.  La  cour  frangaise  sous  Louis 
XIV  ne  pourrait  etre  decrite  avec  plus  de  charme:  “L’ambition  et  la 
galanterie  etaient  Fame  de  cette  cour,  et  occupaient  egalement  les 
hommes  et  les  femmes.  II  y  avait  tant  d’interets  et  tant  de  cabales  dif- 
ferents  .  .  .  que  l’amour  etait  toujours  mele  aux  affaires,  et  les  affaires  a 
l’amour.  .  .  .  Les  plaisirs  et  les  intrigues  preoccupaient  les  esprits.  Une 
sorte  d’agitation  sans  desordre  regnait  dans  cette  cour  et  la  rendait  tres 
agreable  .  .  .  mais  tres  dangereuse  .  .  .  .”  Quoique  le  portrait  nous  semble 
parfois  un  peu  exagere— comme,  par  exemple,  lorsque  l’auteur  dit,  en 
parlant  des  complots  de  l’ambitieuse  Diane  de  Poitiers ;  “ces  intrigues 
ne  se  bornerent  pas  seulement  a  des  demeles  de  femmes”  .  .  .— l’on  peut 
mieux  se  rendre  compte  de  ces  situations  assez  repugnantes  en  les  jugeant 
d’apres  la  vie  et  les  coutumes  du  dix-septieme  siecle  plutot  que  d’apres 
celles  de  nos  jours. 

L’on  pourrait  ecrire  des  volumes  sur  cette  analyse  psychologique  et 
sociale  que  nous  presente  “la  Princesse  de  Cleves.”  Mais  il  faut  se  con- 
tenter  de  ces  quelques  reflexions  et  passer  au  style  de  l’auteur.  Cet 
element  est  singulier  chez  elle  et  merite  un  peu  d’attention. 

Comme  nous  avons  remarque  plus  haut,  Madame  de  Lafayette 
resiste  a  la  tentation  de  sacrifier  le  sujet  a  une  langue  trop  exaltee  et 
trop  pittoresque.  Rien  de  plus  simple,  de  plus  noble,  de  plus  sobre,  de 
plus  net  que  le  mouvement  a  la  fois  vif  et  aise  de  sa  diction.  II  n’y  point 
d’affectation  chez  elle.  Une  intelligence  delicate  et  raffinee  penetre  le 
tout.  Rien  d’excessif,  rien  de  violent,  rien  de  sentimental,  rien  de  de- 
primant,  sinon,  parfois,  la  tristesse  d’une  pitoyable  realite.  Elle  est 
quelquefois  obscure  par  l’extreme  longueur  de  ses  phrases  ou  par  la  pre¬ 
sentation  a  la  fois  d’un  trop  grand  nombre  de  personnages  assez  im- 
portants— tel  que,  par  exemple,  a  la  cour  du  roi.  Mais  cela  passe  devant 
ses  grandes  qualites  de  simplicite  et  de  force  de  langage. 

De  plus,  la  brievete  de  ce  roman  n’apporte  pas  cet  ennui  que  causent 
souvent  des  pages  et  des  pages  de  contes  qui  finissent  par  peser  sur 
I'esorit  du  lecteur. 
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Une  derniere  remarque:  le  critique  au  gout  purement  classique 
reprocherait  peut-etre  a  Madame  de  Lafayette  ses  quelques  situations 
bizarres— telle  que  par  exemple,  la  presence  inconnue  du  due  de  Nemours 
a  la  confession  de  la  princesse.  Mais,  apres  tout,  elles  ne  servent  qu’a 
colorer  plus  energiquement  le  combat  des  passions  dans  l  ame  des  carac- 
teres.  Le  reel  ne  nous  frappe  souvent  qu’en  autant  que  la  bizarre  le  fait 
ressortir-.  Et,  ces  petites  complications  romanesques  allegent  le  poids 
et  la  gravite  naturelle  du  sujet  et  nous  le  rendent  plus  attrayant,  plus 
facile  a  assimiler.  Elies  servent  a  contrefaire  chez  hauteur  le  penchant 
au  melancolique.  Certes,  ce  n’est  pas  une  faute  serieuse,  et  ne  doit  pas 
lui  etre  imputee. 

Pour  terminer,  cet  ouvrage  merite,  a  part  les  titres  de  “premier  des 
romans  modernes,”  et  “chef-d’oeuvre  de  son  auteur”  celui  de  “chef- 
d’oeuvre  du  roman  psychologique  et  realiste,”  celiu  de  roman  le  plus 
distingue,  le  plus  gracieux  et  le  plus  delectable  de  tous  ceux  que  produi- 
sit  le  dix-septieme  siecle. 

Clarice  A.  Dion,  ’29. 


U  tJ  u 


Jkgtna  Codt 

Hail,  Mary!  beloved  of  Heaven’s  great  throng, 

Thou  art  Queen  of  God's  Heart  and  enthroned  in  His  Home; 
Thou  art  Queen  of  His  guardians  of  grandeur  and  song ; 

Thou  art  Queen  of  His  Church  with  its  great  Voice  of  Rome ; 
Beloved  of  God’s  chosen  ones,  martyr  and  saint; 

Beloved  of  apostles,  who  planted  Faith’s  seed ; 

Beloved  of  the  innocent  knowing  no  taint ; 

Beloved  of  Eve’s  children,  from  sin’s  bondage  freed ! 

Hail,  Mary !  our  hope  when  in  sorrow  we  call, 

Be  gracious,  loved  Queen,  to  thy  clients  on  earth, 

And  come  to  our  aid  when  we  stumble  and  fall, 

Keep  ever  before  us  our  soul’s  priceless  worth, 

And  then  as  we  travel  Life’s  last  weary  mile;  — 

Oh,  call  us  to  thee  with  thy  sweet  mother-smile! 

Ethel  F.  Morris,  ’28. 


BOSTONIANA 


The  Fourth  of  July  recalls,  of  course,  to  every  American  the  history 
of  his  remarkable  country;  but  we  of  Boston  need  not  await  this  illus¬ 
trious  date  to  be  reminded  of  past  glories  since  they  are  reflected  for  us 
daily  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  Boston,  on  her  hills,  in  her  streets,  in  her 
buildings,  and  in  the  very  names  of  her  neighboring  towns.  Naturally, 
though,  specific  holidays  do  remind  us  in  their  own  specific  way  of  various 
past  events.  Just  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  beside  the  point  to  note 
that  we  refuse  to  look  at  these  bygone  deeds  of  our  forefather  heroes  in 
the  light  of  some  modern  iconoclasts  and  would-be  truth-finders  who 
think  goodness  and  heroism  incompatible  with  actuality.  We  believe  in¬ 
tensely  in  America’s  glorious  past  as  a  promise  of  an  even  more  glorious 
American  future,— absurdly  idealistic  as  this  may  sound  to  present  day 
writers  of  history.  Speaking  of  specific  holidays,  we  have  two  especially 
potent  with  stimulating  memories  of  the  War  for  Independence,  during 
March  and  April.  Needless  to  say  that  these  dates  are  March  17  and 
April  19,  commemorating,  respectively,  the  Evacuation  of  Boston  and 
Paul  Revere’s  Ride.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  we  who  have  celebrated 
these  holidays  by  considering  their  significance  are  imbued  with  the  spirit 
they  suggest.  Neither  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  thereby  moved  to  look 
again  at  historic  Boston  and  from  two  of  her  famous  summits  record  a 
few  of  the  historic  facts  that  proclaim  her  the  city  of  American  traditions. 
Thus  do  we  submit  our  gleanings  even  at  the  charge  of  “repetition,”  for 
in  answer  to  that  charge  may  we  not  retort,  “Is  not  such  a  past  as  dis¬ 
tinguishes  our  renowned  Boston  worthy  of  oft-repeated  narration?” 

Editor’s  Note. 


DORCHESTER  HEIGHTS 

The  occupation  of  Boston  by  the  British  during  the  winter  of  1775- 
1776  was  a  scheme  of  revenge  intended  to  crush  the  townspeople  into  ab¬ 
ject  submission  and  to  deprive  them  of  even  the  very  appearance  of  self- 
government.  Boston  became  a  town  dominated  by  a  garrison  of  the 
King’s  troops.  The  Committees  of  Correspondence,  however,  circulated 
throughout  the  other  colonies  the  stories  concerning  the  oppression  by 
the  garrison  of  Redcoats.  At  the  coming  of  the  British,  all  but  Royalists 
attempted  to  leave  the  town  to  become  exiles,  voluntary  exiles,  ready  even 
to  destroy  their  homes  for  the  sake  of  liberty.  Trade  in  the  town  became 
paralyzed.  Even  the  wealthy  citizens,  and  especially  John  Hancock,  who 
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owned  much  property  in  the  town,  agreed  that  if  necessary  the  entire  town 
and  all  property  should  be  destroyed  to  dislodge  the  British. 

Washington  stated  on  February  26  of  that  memorable  year  1776, 
“We  are  preparing  to  fortify  Dorchester  Heights  to  see  if  the  enemy  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  come  out  to  us.”  On  March  4  he  had  completed  the  for¬ 
tifications  which  commanded  both  the  town  and  the  harbor  of  Boston  so 
that  the  British,  to  hold  the  town,  saw  that  they  must  accede  to  Wash¬ 
ington’s  desire,  and  that  they  must  attack  the  Heights  to  drive  the  rebels 
therefrom  or  forfeit  entirely  the  morale  of  their  own  troops  whose  spirit 
had  been  severely  shattered  at  Bunker  Hill.  During  the  siege  the  col¬ 
onists  had  very  little  ordnance  except  the  ordinary  muskets  of  the  time. 
Enlistments  in  a  disorganized  army  were  for  short  terms.  This  unequipped 
militia  faced  a  well-equipped,  well-fed  army  of  Redcoats.  Privateers, 
however,  came  to  Washington’s  aid.  The  ammunition  captured  from 
British  troops  was  turned  over  to  the  patriot  army.  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga  also  sent  ammunition,  so  that  Washington  was  in  the  end 
prepared  with  sufficient  ammunition  for  either  defence  or  attack.  In  an 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  colonial  army,  General  Howe  sent  men  in  boats 
to  the  foot  of  the  Heights,  but  a  storm  and  severe  March  winds  prevented 
his  troops  from  landing.  The  colonists  believed  that  even  nature  was 
with  them.  Washington  sent  word  that  if  the  British  would  leave  the 
town  without  injury,  he  would  grant  them  a  sufficiently  reasonable  time 
for  packing  and  for  retiring.  The  British  accepted  these  terms  and  thus 
Boston  was  evacuated,  March  17,  1776,  terminating  the  strangest  of 
sieges  in  which,  according  to  the  historian  Bates,  “the  rightful  inhabitants 
were  besieging  their  oppressors  in  the  town.”  At  last,  “the  foot  of  the  in¬ 
vader  had  departed  from  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  never  more  to  return 
to  it,”  as  Julian  Hawthorne  dramatically  tells  us.  Thereafter  Dorchester 
Heights  stood  forth  a  truly  glorious  summit  in  America’s  history. 

Yet  a  visit  today  to  the  Heights  or  Nook’s  Hill  might  not  prove  as 
inspiring  a  pilgrimage  as  its  history  would  suggest  it  to  be.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  the  patriots  cutting  down  an  apple  orchard  in  this  immediate 
vicinity  and  using  the  tree  trunks  and  the  branches  for  fortifications, 
since  the  site  of  the  orchards  and  of  those  long  ago  embankments  is  now 
usurped  by  the  city’s  crowding  homes.  The  situation  atop  Dorchester 
Heights  still  retains  one  element  of  inspiration,  however,  and  as  we  look 
downward  on  the  metropolis  and  the  harbor  we  realize  what  it  is.  For 
there  below  us  we  can  almost  see  Admiral  Shuldham’s  fleet  sailing  out  of 
the  bay  with  General  Howe  and  his  astonished  force,  shaking  their  heads 
in  bewilderment  above  their  red  jackets  1 


Dorothy  F.  Denning,  ’29. 
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BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT 

Boston  is  rich  in  historic  shrines,  but  none  is  better  known  than  Bun¬ 
ker  Hill  Monument.  It  is  the  patriotic  mecca  to  which  all  visitors  throng, 
to  pay  homage  to  the  heroic  courage  of  those  who  earned  for  Boston  the 
title  of  the  “Cradle  of  liberty.”  A  glance  in  the  registration  book,  kept 
in  the  small  museum  at  the  foot  of  the  monument,  shows  that  the  battle 
site  has  been  visited  by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but,  strange  to 
say,  few  Bostonians  are  among  the  number.  Perhaps  their  sentiments 
are  akin  to  those  expressed  by  Wordsworth  in  Yarrow  Unvisited: 

“For  when  we’re  there,  although  ’tis  fair, 

’Twill  be  another  Yarrow.” 

The  spirit  of  the  massive  stone  shaft  cannot  fail  to  inspire  the  lives 
of  those  who  behold  it,  even  from  a  distance,  with  the  principles  which 
it  commemorates.  Thousands  pass  by  it  daily,  and  thousands  view  it  from 
their  homes  and  offices,  and  like  any  good  influence  gradually  and  imper¬ 
ceptibly  the  simplicity,  dignity,  and  austerity  of  the  spirit  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  creeps  into  their  lives. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  one  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Revolutionary 
days,  once  one  has  reached  Charlestown.  The  streets  near  the  field  of 
battle  are  crooked  and  dingy.  The  houses  are  of  brick,  but  they  are  not 
characterized  by  the  fine  Bulfinch  architecture  of  old  Boston.  Although 
the  houses  about  Breed’s  Hill,  now  known  as  Bunker  Hill,  were  burned 
at  the  time  of  the  battle,  they  were  again  rebuilt  shortly  afterwards  in 
similar  style.  By  a  slight  stretch  of  the  imagination  we  can  see  the  col¬ 
onists  assembled  on  the  roofs,  at  the  windows  of  their  dwellings,  watch¬ 
ing  with  eager,  terrified  interest  the  progress  of  the  battles.  Rifles  flashed 
and  cannons  roared  throughout  the  day  of  June  17,  1775.  Under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Colonel  William  Prescott  a  redoubt  was  thrown  up  on  the  top 
of  the  hill.  The  British  were  stationed  where  the  Navy  Yard  now  stands. 
Three  times  the  Red  Coats  mounted  the  hill  and  were  met  by  hard  oppo¬ 
sition  on  the  side  of  the  Colonists.  The  British  then  realized  the  deter¬ 
mination  and  extraordinary  fighting  power  of  their  foe.  When  Washing¬ 
ton  had  heard  that  the  militia  had  stood  firm  he  exclaimed,  “The  liberties 
of  the  country  are  safe.” 

The  battle  only  lasted  a  day,  but  it  was  one  of  the  most  significant 
ever  waged  in  this  country.  Experienced  English  generals  such  as  Gage, 
Clinton,  Howe,  and  Burgoyne  maneuvered  against  the  inexperienced  col¬ 
onists  led  by  General  Warren  and  Colonel  Prescott.  The  fire  of  indigna¬ 
tion  and  the  love  of  righteousness  burned  within  the  heart  of  each  Whig 
and  won  the  day. 

Bunker  Hill  Day  was  first  celebrated  in  1786.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  thought  of  erecting  a  memorial  on  the  scene  of  battle.  The  cele- 
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bration  consisted  merely  in  parades,  and  allusions  to  the  battle  in  speeches 
and  song. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  present  memorial  is  credited  by  Edward 
Everett  to  William  Tudor,  first  editor  of  the  North  American  Review. 
He  proposed  that  on  the  battle  ground  should  be  erected  the  “noblest 
column  in  the  world.”  In  1822,  General  Dearborn  expressed  the  desire 
that  “some  gentleman  of  wealth  should  purchase  this  American  Mara¬ 
thon  and  have  it  enclosed  by  a  stone  or  iron  fence  to  be  held  sacred  as 
the  spot  where  the  defenders  of  the  Republic  first  met  the  shock  of  battle 
in  the  times  that  tried  men’s  souls.”  Mr.  Tudor  consulted  with  General 
Dearborn  and  in  the  same  year  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  of  Boston  purchased 
the  land  and  held  it  until  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association  took  it 
from  his  hands.  This  association  was  formed  in  1823,  and  approved  by 
Governor  Brooks.  In  addressing  the  public  on  this  proposal,  the  society 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  erecting  a  national  monument.  “The  general 
idea,”  said  one  of  the  members  of  the  association,  “is  to  erect  a  monu¬ 
ment,  which  shall  be  distinguished  by  simplicity  and  grandeur  rather  than 
by  elaborate  and  elegant  ornaments.  Like  the  events  which  it  is  to  com¬ 
memorate,  we  would  wish  it  to  exhibit  the  character  of  natural,  inherent, 
durable  greatness.” 

A  Standing  Committee  was  nominated  in  1824  to  arrange  for  the 
construction  of  the  monument.  Solomon  Willard,  an  eminent  Boston 
architect,  was  appointed  as  superintendent  and  architect  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Willard  was  well  chosen,  says  Wheildon,  in  his  Memoir ,  because  of  his 
skill,  his  acknowledged  soundness  of  judgment,  and  constructive  talent, 
his  eminent  reliability  of  character,  originality  of  thought,  and  ingenuity. 
He  thought  the  honor  of  his  office  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  services  re¬ 
quired.  If  ever  a  man  entered  upon  such  a  piece  of  work  con  amore,  with 
his  time,  money,  and  heart  in  it,  it  was  Mr.  Willard  upon  this  work— and 
he  pursued  it  with  a  quiet  greatness  of  skill  and  interest  worthy  of  a  noble 
record,  and  the  remembrance  of  every  patriotic  and  generous  heart. 

This  altruistic  spirit  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  considers 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  staunch,  old  Puritan  Willard  family  who, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Bay  State,  had  contributed  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  several  clergymen,  social  workers,  government  officials,  and  four 
presidents  of  Harvard  College. 

The  taste  and  the  spirit  of  the  man  were  opposed  to  outside  show. 
He  believed  that  the  monument  should  be  of  extraordinary  magnitude 
and  built  of  durable  and  massive  materials.  Something  bolder,  nobler, 
grander  than  art  had  yet  furnished  should  be  produced.  Its  purpose, 
says  Wheildon,  was  “to  commemorate  not  a  man  or  a  battlefield,  but  a 
great  code  of  principles.” 
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After  receiving  his  appointment,  Solomon  Willard  designed  the 
obelisk,  and  then  journeyed  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  through 
the  surrounding  country  in  search  of  granite.  He  was  fortunate  in  dis¬ 
covering  it  in  the  nearby  town  of  Quincy.  The  granite  peculiar  to  the 
Quincy  quarries  was  exactly  suited  to  his  need.  This  discovery  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  granite  industry  in  the  United  States.  It  was  then 
necessary  to  provide  means  for  transporting  the  granite.  This  led  to  an¬ 
other  innovation — the  introduction  of  the  first  railway  into  the  United 
States,  which  was  constructed  between  the  towns  of  Quincy  and  Charles¬ 
town. 

The  year  1825  marked  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  by  Lafayette.  The  event  was  noteworthy  because  several  of  those 
who  had  fought  in  the  battle  were  present  at  the  celebration,  on  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  of  June.  Daniel  Webster  was  chosen  as  orator.  He  visualized 
the  completion  of  the  monument,  saying^  “Let  it  rise !  Let  it  rise !  till 
it  greet  the  sun  in  its  coming.  Let  the  earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild 
it  and  parting  day  linger  and  play  upon  its  summit.” 

It  was  several  years,  however,  before  the  shaft  was  actually  finished. 
Funds  fell  short  in  1840,  but  by  individual  contributions  from  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  by  the  charitable  work  of  the  ladies  of  Boston 
forty  thousand  dollars  were  raised  for  the  completion  of  the  monument. 
Fanny  Ellsler,  the  first  theatrical  celebrity  of  French  birth  ever  to  win 
the  plaudits  of  conservative  Bostonians,  raised  a  considerable  sum  by  her 
performances  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund.  The  wags  of  the  day  declared 
that  Fanny  had  kicked  the  cap  on  the  monument.  During  her  thirteen 
nights  in  Boston  she  earned  $15,000  by  her  dancing. 

Solomon  Willard  once  more  superintended  the  enterprise,  he  him¬ 
self  having  contributed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  fund.  By 
the  generous  contributions  of  many  patriotic  citizens  the  necessary  money 
was  procured. 

In  1843  the  great  stone  shaft  on  Bunker  Hill  was  completed.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  noteworthy  occasion.  President  John  Tyler  and  all  his  secre¬ 
taries  were  present.  Daniel  Webster  was  once  more  the  orator  at  the 
second  great  day  in  the  history  of  the  monument.  Webster  at  the  height 
of  his  oratorical  powers  interpreted  the  message  of  this  monument  to  all 
ages  when  he  said : 

“Its  speech  will  be  of  patriotism  and  courage,  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  of  free  government ;  of  the  moral  improvement  of  mankind,  and 
of  the  immortal  memory  of  those  who,  with  heroic  devotion,  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  lives  for  the  country.” 


Alice  M.  Willard,  ’29. 
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I  love  the  winding  country  road 
That  leads  the  saunterer  far, 

The  happy,  lazy,  laughing  trail 
That  knows  where  green  things  are. 

Oh,  the  country  road,  the  winding  road 
Has  its  come-tread-me-call, 

But  the  winding,  lazy,  country  road 
Is  not  the  best  of  all. 

I  love  the  wide,  wide  avenues, 

So  clean,  it  seems  to  me, 

That  when  the  wind  sweeps  through  them 
The  whole  world’s  young  and  free. 

Oh,  the  wide,  wide,  wind-swept  avenues 
Have  their  come-know-me  call, 

But  the  wide,  clean,  wind-swept  avenues 
Are  not  the  best  of  all. 


I  love  the  narrow,  crooked  streets 
That  wind  about  the  town,— 

They  seem  to  draw  the  people  close 
Who  wander  up  and  down. 

The  narrow  streets,  the  crooked  streets 
Have  their  come-love-me  call, 

And  the  narrow,  crooked  city  streets 
Are  best,  yes,  best  of  all. 


The  turning  of  each  corner  new 
Brings  some  joy-filled  surprise — 

Some  quaint  old  shop— and  then  who  knows 
What  round  the  next  one  lies. 

Oh,  the  narrow  streets,  the  crooked  streets, 
With  their  come-love-me  call, 

The  narrow,  crooked  city  streets 
Are  best,  yes,  best  of  all. 


Mary  J.  Fowler,  ’29. 


Contrasts  Jfounb  in  ttje  (^ebtpus  ®$>ranntis  of 

^opfjocles 

Life,  art,  and  literature  are  made  rich  and  interesting  by  the  con¬ 
trasts  they  contain.  Nowhere  in  literature  do  we  find  the  heightened 
effects  of  contrast  so  marked  as  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  in  those  of 
Sophocles  in  particular,  and  especially  in  his  Antigone  and  Oedipus 
Tyr annus,  both  of  which  are  constructed  around  the  same  myth,  that  of 
the  Seven  Against  Thebes.  We  are  more  interested,  however,  in  the 
Oedipus ;  because  in  this  drama,  Sophocles  shows  himself  a  true  creator, 
an  illustration  of  Arnold’s  doctrine  that,  “for  the  creation  of  a  master 
work  of  literature  two  powers  must  concur,  the  power  of  the  man  and 
the  power  of  the  moment,  and  the  man  is  not  enough  without  the 
moment.” 

We  know  that  for  hours  and  hours  vast  concourses  of  Athenians 
formed  an  appreciative  audience  wThile  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  Eu¬ 
ripides,  and  Sophocles  were  enacted.  We  realize  the  secret  of  their 
attention  and  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  tragedians’  works  when  we 
study  the  Oedipus  Tyr  annus  of  Sophocles,  “the  Golden  Voice  of  Athens.” 
In  this  drama  we  find  a  remarkable  use  of  contrast  brought  out  in  the 
conflict  of  will,  motives,  and  characters,  as  well  as  in  the  structure  of 
the  words  and  choruses. 

In  the  opening  scene  we  see  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes  before  Oedi¬ 
pus,  their  king,  begging  for  relief  from  a  plague  which  has  fallen  upon 
the  land.  Oedipus  tells  his  people  that  even  now  he  has  sent  his  brother- 
in-law,  Creon,  to  consult  the  oracle  as  to  how  the  pestilence  may  be 
averted  from  the  land.  He  promises  then  that  he  will  carry  out  what¬ 
ever  the  god  may  order  to  be  done  for  their  safety.  Oedipus  little  realizes 
that  his  own  disgrace  will  be  brought  about  by  keeping  this  promise. 

When  Creon  returns  from  the  oracle,  Oedipus  takes  his  first  step 
into  the  maze  of  ambiguous  statements  and  misunderstandings  by  saying 
to  Creon,  “Speak,  for  the  anxiety  that  I  feel  in  behalf  of  these  people 
irks  me  more  even  than  my  anxiety  for  my  own  life.”  The  oracle  has 
said  that  the  pestilence  would  not  be  removed  from  the  land  until  the 
murderer  of  Laius,  Oedipus’  predecessor  as  king  of  Thebes,  was  punished 
and  banished  from  the  city.  Oedipus  then  receives  his  first  account  of 
the  death  of  Laius  of  which  nothing  was  known  except  that  he  was  slain 
by  a  band  of  robbers  outside  of  the  city. 

The  king,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Creon,  sends  for  Tiresias,  the  seer 
of  Apollo.  Although  blind  physically,  Tiresias  has  the  inner  light  to 
comprehend  all  that  is  unknown  to  Oedipus.  He  knows  the  true  state 
of  affairs,  but  is  unwilling  to  disclose  his  knowledge,  because  of  the  sor- 
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row  and  ruin  it  will  inevitably  bring  the  king,  because  Oedipus  himself, 
without  realizing  the  identity  of  Laius,  had  been  his  murderer.  Angered 
by  his  refusal,  Oedipus  accuses  him  of  ignoble  motives  in  keeping  silence 
and  so  angers  Tiresias  that  the  seer  loses  the  discretion  that  he  has  been 
preaching  to  Oedipus  and  points  to  him  as  the  murderer  of  Laius  and  the 
husband  of  Laius’  queen,  who  is  in  reality  Oedipus’  own  mother. 

Oedipus,  raging  and  fostering  a  rising  suspicion  that  Creon  and 
the  seer  are  in  league  against  him,  fails  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of 
this  dire  accusation.  He  declares  that  he  knows  that  the  prophet  him¬ 
self  was  instrumental  in,  if  not  the  actual  instigator  of,  the  murder.  Thus 
we  see  Oedipus,  whose  brilliant  mind  had  solved  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx 
thereby  saving  Thebes  from  ruin,  now  completely  blinded  by  his  own 
indiscretion  and  lack  of  moderation  and  wisdom.  We  see  Tiresias, 
innocent  and  falsely  accused,  and  Oedipus,  guilty,  though  unconscious 
of  his  guilt,  and  so  unwilling  to  accept  a  just  accusation.  Here  we  also 
see  Oedipus,  who  in  the  opening  scene  was  duly  submissive  to  the  gods, 
and  hailed  as  their  righteous  son  by  his  people,  so  blinded  with  passion 
that  he  deliberately  places  his  own  opinion  before  that  of  the  divine 
priest. 

In  the  following  speech  by  Tiresias  the  contrast  between  the  two  men 
is  startling.  In  Tiresias  we  have  a  combination  of  a  divine  priest  of 
Apollo  and  a  professional  seer,  a  blind  man  gifted  with  the  light  of 
wisdom ;  while  Oedipus,  blinded  by  anger,  cannot  understand  the  purport 
of  the  seer’s  words.  Tiresias  further  emphasizes  his  human  nature  in 
contradistinction  to  his  divine  art  by  taunting  the  king  and  uttering 
foreboding  prophecies.  The  audience  now  perceives  in  its  entirety  the 
ignorance  of  the  king,  who  sees  what  is  not  and  cannot  see  what  is.  The 
contrast  is  sharpened  by  the  uncertain  attitude  of  the  chorus,  who  though 
fearful  of  the  future,  have  not  abandoned  faith  in  their  king. 

Another  striking  contrast  is  offered  in  the  scene  where  Creon  is 
calm  and  reasonable,  and  Oedipus  is  uncontrolled  and  violent.  Then  to 
augment  the  contrast,  Jocasta,  the  queen  of  Laius  and  now  of  Oedipus, 
appears  and  urges  a  reconciliation.  When  Creon  departs,  she  endeavors 
to  mitigate  her  husband’s  wrath  by  stating  impiously  that  prophecies 
are  not  true,  that  mortal  seers  have  no  share  in  divine  omens.  This  she 
proves  by  citing  the  unfulfillment  of  a  prophecy  formerly  made  to  Laius, 
that  he  would  die  at  the  hands  of  his  own  son.  What  a  conflict  of  emo¬ 
tions  this  is  for  the  Greek  audience  who  knows  that  Laius  was  indeed 
killed  by  his  own  son,  Oedipus !  And  here  lies  the  most  tragic  of  all  the 
contrasts,  for  Oedipus  begins  to  realize  the  terrible  truth  of  the  words 
that  Tiresias  had  uttered. 

From  the  words  of  the  queen  an  intangible  presentiment  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  the  hero’s  mind.  As  Jocasta  speaks,  every  detail  she  mentions 
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coincides  with  an  experience  of  Oedipus  which  took  place  years  before, 
when  on  approaching  Thebes,  as  he  thought  for  the  first  time,  he  put 
to  death  a  traveller  at  the  cross-roads  because  he  had  been  attacked  by 
the  traveler’s  servants.  Slowly  but  clearly  every  phase  of  the  incident 
proves  to  Oedipus  that  the  traveler  wTas  none  other  than  Laius.  There  is 
but  one  discrepancy— Jocasta  says  that  the  king  was  killed  by  several 
highwaymen,  while  Oedipus  had  been  alone.  He  therefore,  sends  for  the 
only  survivor  of  that  cortege  of  Laius.  In  the  meantime,  Jocasta,  having 
absolutely  no  foreboding  of  any  kind,  tries  to  comfort  him  by  saying 
that  he  need  have  no  fear,  because  the  god  foretold  that  Laius  would  die 
at  the  hands  of  his  own  son,  and  even  if  Oedipus  did  kill  him,  Apollo 
erred  and  could  err  again.  Little  did  Jocasta  realize  the  sword  of  fear 
she  was  thrusting  still  deeper  into  Oedipus’  heart,  as  he  recalls  the  seer’s 
accusation.  In  this  scene  the  inherent  piety  of  the  king  in  proclaiming 
his  submission  to  the  decision  of  the  gods,  shows  in  sharp  relief  against 
the  queen’s  blasphemy  which  suggests  the  inadequacy  of  the  oracles; 
it  is  all  the  more  striking  since  the  audience  knows  that  Laius  died  by  a 
blow  from  his  son,  Oedipus,  the  king. 

Jocasta  then  enters  the  temple  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods— an 
action  contradictory  to  her  skeptical  beliefs.  The  words  of  the  queen, 
impious  even  at  prayer,  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the  loftiness  and 
purity  of  the  sentiments  of  the  beautiful  ode  sung  by  the  chorus.  At  this 
moment  a  messenger  arrives  from  Corinth  announcing  the  death  of  King 
Polybus.  This  news  was  brought  to  Oedipus  because  he  had  been  reared 
to  man’s  estate  as  the  son  and  heir  of  the  king  of  Corinth.  The  messenger 
comes  to  acquaint  him,  therefore,  of  the  fact  that  the  Corinthians  expect 
him  to  return  to  rule  over  them.  Now  follows  a  further  dilemma  for 
Oedipus.  Was  the  oracle  false  that  foretold  that  he  would  slay  his  father 
and  was  the  impiety  of  Jocasta  justified?  At  first  Oedipus  exults,  but 
his  natural  piety  asserts  itself  and  he  remembers  the  second  part  of  the 
oracle  that  foretold  that  after  slaying  his  father  he  should  wed  his  own 
mother. 

The  messenger,  however,  precipitates  action.  He  tries  to  allay  the 
distress  of  his  royal  host  by  giving  the  details  of  Oedipus’  own  youth  as 
the  adopted  son  of  the  Corinthian  monarch.  The  light  of  comprehension 
now  for  the  first  time  startles  Jocasta  and  she  begs  her  husband  to  listen 
no  longer  and  to  desist  from  further  investigation.  Another  misunder¬ 
standing,  tragic  in  its  outcome,  follow's, —for  the  king  thinks  that  his 
wife  fears  that  he  is  of  ignoble  birth.  Nevertheless  he  will  have  the 
truth.  At  this  moment  the  Theban  herdsman  whom  he  has  summoned 
appears,  and  to  the  horror  of  the  king,  the  truth  at  last  is  revealed;  for 
the  herdsman  is  the  man  to  whom  Jocasta  and  Laius  had  given  their 
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infant  child  to  expose  to  death  on  the  mountains  in  order  to  obviate  the 
prophecy  which  foretold  that  Laius  would  meet  death  at  the  hands  of 
his  own  child— none  other  than  Oedipus!  The  herdsman  had  given  it  to 
the  very  Corinthian  who  stood  there,  the  messenger.  No  doubt  remained 
in  Oedipus’  mind  as  to  his  identity  and  the  complete  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  in  his  regard.  A  grief-stricken,  heart-broken  man  he  rushes 
into  the  palace. 

The  closing  scene  presents  the  greatest  contrast  of  all.  Oedipus 
has  done  more  than  fulfill  the  requirements  of  his  own  edict,  for  he 
blinds  himself  so  as  never  again  to  look  upon  the  light  of  day. 
Further  contrast  is  seen  between  the  haughty,  angry  king  and  the 
humiliated  but  wiser  man  in  his  warning  to  his  daughters  against  the 
folly  of  extremes.  He  advises  them  to  follow  always  the  golden  mean 
of  wisdom,  moderation,  and  self-restraint;  he  entrusts  them  to  the  care 
of  Creon,  his  friend,  whom  he  but  recently  cursed  as  his  enemy.  How 
vividly  does  the  memory  of  his  tyranny  and  royalty  bring  out  the  abject 
hopelessness  and  disgrace  of  the  present  moment.  Once  the  superior  of 
Creon  and  master  of  a  country,  he  is  now  suppliant  before  Creon  and  an 
outcast  from  his  native  land.  Little  did  he  think  that  his  promise  to 
aid  the  Thebans  would  end  in  such  disastrous  results;  but,  because  of 
his  noble  as  well  as  haughty  nature,  a  reader  of  the  play  feels  that,  even 
had  he  known  of  his  true  condition,  he  would  just  as  zealously,  although 
perhaps  not  so  eagerly,  have  sought  to  avert  the  disaster  threatening  his 
beloved  Thebes. 

Oedipus  had  come  to  realize  in  very  truth  that  Greek  proverb  with 
which  Sophocles  sums  up  his  drama: 

“Call  no  man  happy  until  he  shall  have  crossed  the  boundary  of  life, 
the  sufferer  of  nought  that  is  painful.” 

Louise  E.  Boulard,  ’29. 
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Life  had  a  staleness, 

Till  once,  when  the  wind  breathed  high, 
And  the  sky  leaned  down, 

I  discovered  that  praying  out  of  doors 
Is  beautiful. 


Mary  J.  Fowler,  ’29. 
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The  whole  trouble  was  that  Clarabelle  had  nothing  to  do.  Her 
roommate  had  not  yet  returned  after  the  Easter  holidays,  classes  did 
not  start  until  the  morning,  and  it  was  raining.  Not  pouring  “cats  and 
dogs,”  but  raining  a  drizzly,  misty  sort  of  rain  that  could  not  prevent 
anyone  who  wanted  to  go  anywhere  from  indulging  her  desire.  Now 
had  it  been  teeming  ambitiously  Clarabelle  might  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  last  issue  but  one  of  Life,  or  College  Humour,  or  finished  that 
story  of  mild  adventure  due  as  presupposed  reading  for  English  407— 
Pilgrim's  Progress ;  I  say  she  might  have  settled  down  to  one  of  these 
but  the  last-named  is  a  far,  far-fetched  probability.  It  was  a  dispirited 
rain,  however,  and  so  Clarabelle  decided  to  go  to  the  movies.  The 
Empire  Theatre  was  only  three  blocks  away  and  thither  Clarabelle  in 
her  new  trench-coat  and  Rebeaux  rain  hat  under  her  red  umbrella, 
wended  her  leisurely  way.  True  the  shades  of  evening  were  falling  fast 
and  terrors  await  unescorted  young  ladies  on  nights  like  this— so  the 
newspapers  tell  us;  but  Clarabelle  was  a  modern  sophisticate,  inde¬ 
pendent  and  capable  of  managing  herself  admirably  well. 

So  a  few  minutes  later  about  mid-way  down  the  second  aisle  at  the 
Empire,  the  usher’s  gracious,  “Rise,  please,”  was  directed  to  a  long  row 
of  displeased  patrons  who  grudgingly  let  Clarabelle  step  over  them  to 
her  lone  seat  in  the  center.  The  feature  picture  was  nearly  over,  but  for 
a  few  passionate  fade-outs,  and  then  after  the  news  of  the  world  and  of 
coming  attractions,  the  stage  presentation  started.  In  the  glare  of  the 
bright  lights  of  a  legerdemain  act,  Clarabelle,  who  was  not  a  bit  inter¬ 
ested  in  “these  fakirs,”  took  inventory  of  her  neighbors.  The  long  row 
of  patrons  on  her  left,  so  displeased  at  her  ill-timed  entrance,  were  again 
in  apparent  good  humor,  grinning,  chortling,  and  chuckling  according 
to  type.  And  on  her  right— why,  her  nearest  neighbor  who  had  just 
departed  had  been  replaced  by  Rudolph  Ramon  himself— or  at  least, 
his  double !  The  screen  lover  whose  technique  she  had  witnessed  a  short 
time  before  was  exactly  reproduced  in  this  stunning,  suave  young  man 
beside  her.  And  very  evidently  the  gentleman  was  aware  of  Clara- 
belle’s  presence.  Well,  he  need  not  think  she  would  pay  any  attention 
to  him  just  because  she  was  alone  and  he  possessed  aristocratic  features. 
Again  she  focused  her  attention  on  the  stage,  but  concentration  was  not 
one  of  Clarabelle’s  strong  points.  In  fact  many  of  her  boy  friends  put 
poor  Clarabelle  in  the  category,  “Beautiful  but  Dumb.”  Moreover,  it 
was  not  every  day  that  one  had  a  real  live  cinema  star,  or  at  least  his 
double,  beside  one,  reviewing  his  very  own  picture,  or  at  least  his  double’s, 
at  one’s  Neighborhood  Moving  Picture  House— sufficient  to  distract 
any  Sophomore. 
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Finally  the  stupid  vaudeville  was  finished  and  Clarabelle  had  the 
opportunity  of  appraising  her  neighbor  and  comparing  him  with  the  star. 
Even  in  the  semi-darkness  the  likeness  was  striking.  Evidently  the 
darkness  did  not  fail  to  enhance  Clarabelle’s  blond  prettiness,  for  she  felt 
sure  that  the  stunning  and  suave  young  man  was  dividing  his  attention 
between  the  picture  and  her.  Her  attention,  however,  was  fixed  on  the 
cinema  hero  and  remained  there  until  the  last  lingering  finale  when  she 
prepared  for  her  departure.  She  had  not  stepped  over  many  of  the 
patrons  before  she  realized  that  the  suave  young  man  was  following  her. 
Why,  he  had  not  seen  half  the  show  and  yet  he  was  leaving.  There  was 
only  one  construction  to  put  on  this  action.  “Of  course,”  thought  Clara¬ 
belle  “I  shall  ignore  him,  even  if  he  is  a  movie-star  or  just  like  one.” 

So  she  hurried  out  of  the  theatre  well  in  advance  of  the  pursuing 
young  man,  without  even  stopping  to  dab  her  pert  nose  with  its  ac¬ 
customed  allotment  of  powder.  Clarabelle’s  dormitory,  as  we  have  noted, 
was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  theatre;  it  seemed,  however,  a  long, 
dark,  and  perilous  journey  now.  There  was  not  a  taxi  in  sight  and  Clara¬ 
belle  wondered  how  long  she  could  maintain  this  breakneck  speed  without 
toppling  off  her  ridiculously  high  heels.  She  could  hear  the  heavy  tread 
of  her  follower  who,  by  the  way,  did  not  seem  in  any  hurry  to  overtake 
her— probably  waiting  ’till  she  passed  the  brightly-lighted  area,  Clara¬ 
belle  surmised.  And  so  she  put  on  a  last  burst  of  speed  only  to  realize  in 
sudden  panic  that  the  following  footsteps  were  also  faster.  Well,  those 
weird  newspaper  stories  might  have  had  no  truth  in  them  after  all,  and 
perhaps  it  was  all  due  to  her  imagination.  The  young  man  might  be 
the  victim  of  coincidental  circumstances.  This  last  thought  must  have 
slowed  Clarabelle’s  progress  as  she  realized  too  late,  for  the  suave  young 
man  was  abreast  her  now  and  detaining  her  with  a  forceful  gesture.  The 
brute!  To  dare  accost  her  and  on  the  main  street,  too!  “I  suppose  he 
thinks  he’s  irresistible  with  such  a  high-hat  manner,”  was  one  of  Clara¬ 
belle’s  confused  thoughts  as  she  wrenched  her  arm  free.  And  then, 
smiling  graciously  without  a  single  explanation,  the  movie  hero,  or  his 
double,  silently  handed  her  the  red  umbrella! 

Poor  Clarabelle  was  too  confused  to  thank  her  smiling  benefactor, 
before,  with  a  tip  of  his  hat,  he  had  turned  and  was  gone.  To  some  this 
incident  might  be  just  another  erstwhile  adventure  that  materialized 
into  an  embarrassing  moment;  but  to  pretty,  conscientious  Clarabelle 
this  was  the  cause  of  numerous  blushes  and  much  serious  (for  Clarabelle) 
reflection.  To  have  so  misjudged  her  gallant  movie  house  neighbor 
weighed  heavily  on  dainty  Clarabelle’s  mind,  and  her  frothy,  wee  mind 
certainly  was  not  meant  to  sustain  much  weight.  Before  she  had  reached 
her  dormitory,  Clarabelle  was  half  convinced  that  Rudolph  Ramon  and 
the  umbrella-rescuer  were  one  and  the  same  person.  “No  one  but  a  real 
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true  movie  actor  could  have  presented  an  umbrella  in  so  dramatic  a 
manner  without  a  word,  but  with  such  a  gorgeous,  expressive  smile,'’ 
Clarabelle  confided  an  hour  or  so  later  to  her  returned  roommate.  Thus, 
perhaps,  it  was  no  wonder  that  all  through  Clarabelle’s  dreams,  there 
flitted  faces  of  curly-haired,  brunette  heroes,  all  wearing  the  same  daz¬ 
zling  smile  and  carrying  familiar-looking  red  umbrellas. 

Clarabelle  must  have  been  enjoying  these  dreams  immensely,  for 
eight  hours  later  her  roommate  experienced  much  difficulty  in  awaken¬ 
ing  her  in  time  for  the  nine  o’clock  class;  and  it  was  after  no  slight 
struggle  with  early  morning  vicissitudes  that  the  girls  found  themselves 
finally  at  class.  As  soon  as  the  wearisome  hour  was  over  the  students 
who  had  a  free  period  or  an  available  cut  assembled  in  the  locker  rooms 
to  exchange  views  about  studies— and  other  things.  Clarabelle  and  her 
group  were  employing  both  mirrors  preparing  for  the  dignified  departure 
after  their  gruelling  grind.  Clarabelle  was  recounting  her  experience 
of  the  night  before  while  all  the  girls  within  ear-shot  emitted  the  ap¬ 
propriate  gasps. 

“To  think  you  sat  right  next  to  Rudolph  Ramon,”  fairly  shrieked 
one  of  his  fans.  For  by  this  time  Clarabelle  was  sure  that  the  stranger 
was  Mr.  Ramon  himself. 

“He  really  is  the  divinest  thing  on  the  screen,  now  isn’t  he?”  exulted 
another! 

“But  nothing  to  what  he  is  in  person,”  Clarabelle  assured  them  all 
as  they  trooped  out  to  the  nearest  soda  fountain  for  mid-morning  re¬ 
freshment. 

“Clarabelle,  weren’t  you  too  thrilled  though  when  he  actually  stopped 
you.  Imagine  him  bothering  about  an  old  umbrella!” 

“Yes,  he  could  have  turned  it  in  at  the  box-office!  Why,  I  should 
think  you’d  be  flattered!  It’s  really  a  thing  beyond— I  mean  it  really 
is!” 

Clarabelle  was  just  explaining  for  the  third  time  how  he  doffed  his 
hat  in  a  sweeping  bow  as  he  presented  her  with  the  forgotten  umbrella ; 
and  the  listeners  were  beginning  to  think  about  what  they  wrould  order 
at  the  fountain  when  Clarabelle  uttered  the  tiniest  squeak.  Interested 
in  her  account  she  had  not  noticed  that  they  were  in  front  of  the  Imperial 
Shoe  Plaza  and  she  had  bumped  directly  into  a  shoeblack  who  was  put¬ 
ting  the  last  lustre  on  a  customer’s  sturdy  boots.  The  slight  impact 
brought  the  swarthy  worker  abruptly  to  his  feet;  but  now  Clarabelle 
could  not  even  squeak,  so  great  wTas  her  astonishment. 

“Oh,  ’scuza,  Dona,  ’scuza.  Nize  morning,  heh?  You  no  needa  da 
red  umbrell’  now !  Shine,  Dona  ?  Si  ?” 

Her  Rudolph  Ramon!— again  Clarabelle  was  too  confused  to  speak. 

Kathleen  Morley  Rogers,  ’29. 
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SIGNS  OF  SPRING 

We  were  strolling  idly  along  Boylston  Street  on  a  glorious  day  last 
week.  We  just  could  not  hurry.  Somehow,  everything  seemed  different. 
There  were  the  same  streets,  the  same  shops,  the  same  crowds  ;  but  the 
atmosphere  was  different.  Everything,  apparently,  was  in  its  accustomed 
place;  yet  something  had  happened.  But  what  was  it?  Glancing  at 
the  shop  windows,  we  were  enlightened.  These  always  inviting  display 
cases  had  discarded  the  dark,  sombre  browns  and  blacks  which  had 
hitherto  embellished  them  and  had  substituted  such  gay  colors!  New 
life  symbolized,  new  vigor!  Sparkling  reds,  soft  blues,  dainty  pinks, 
bright  greens,  all  the  ombre  shades  in  all  their  loveliness  enchanted  the 
passerby.  Why,  the  passerby  was  different,  too!  More  alert,  more 
eager!  And  her  commonplace  winter  furs— the  browns,  blacks,  greys— 
were  forsaken,  abandoned.  Glorious  shades  in  the  raiment  of  the  people ! 
No  more  dusky  hues;  but  the  vivid,  lively  greens,  reds,  blues!  New 
vogues !  New  creations !  Why,  Dame  Fashion  had  even  commanded 
color  in  footwear!  And  the  modern  miss  had  gayly  accepted  her  man¬ 
dates.  There  were  many  moderns  strolling  along  that  afternoon— the 
Common  rang  with  the  gleeful  shouts  of  hundreds  of  happy  tots,  out 
with  their  lovely  dolls  to  enjoy  this  heavenly  day;  while  in  the  Public 
Garden,  the  Swan  Boats,  that  old,  but  ever  new,  delight  for  children, 
circled  the  pond.  Just  what  had  happened?  It  puzzled  me,  until,  glanc¬ 
ing  above  me,  I  beheld  two  lonely  little  robins.  Ah,  the  secret!  The 
mystifying  “something”  revealed!  The  puzzle  solved!  Robins,  har¬ 
bingers  of  warmth  and  light— I  had  it !  Spring  was  here !  The  “shin¬ 
ing  morning  face”  of  the  year !  The  season  of  new  hope,  new  life,  new 
laughter— that  was  it !  Spring— in  Boston ! 

Catherine  E.  Lawler,  ’30. 


U  tr  U 

SPRING  AND  THE  POETS 

At  last  I  have  discovered  why  so  many  poets  whose  ideas  on  life  and 
living  are  altogether  mistaken  are  allowed  to  deluge  the  poor,  credulous 
public  with  their  fantastic  notions.  It  was  after  much  research  and  deep 
thought  that  the  answer  to  the  problem  loomed  before  me — loomed,  I 
repeat,  for  it  was  so  obvious  that  I  and  millions  of  other  brilliants  had 
been  stretching  our  necks  around  it  to  find  the  “why”— the  fact  that  the 
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whole  matter  hinged  on  this  “poetic  license”— that  obnoxious  phrase 
which  with  the  long-haired  gentlemen  have  in  past  centuries  met  any 
and  all  objections  to  their  style,  rhythm,  rime,  and  meter.  It  is  so  easy 
to  see  it  all  now!  These  would-be  poets  are  either  second  cousins  or 
friends  of  a  friend  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Poetic  Art  and  through 
political  manipulation  have  managed  to  obtain  that  protective  weapon 
without  an  investigation  of  their  work,  and  if  we  raise  a  feeble,  protesting 
voice  they  flaunt  their  licenses  beneath  our  very  noses  and  we  are  reduced 
to  ignominious  silence. 

And  such  outrages  as  they  are  perpetrating !  Take  the  seasonal  topic 
of  Spring— a  favorite  with  the  proponents  of  the  lyric  art. 

“Sweet  Spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses—” 
sings  one— 

“Come,  gentle  Spring,  Ethereal  mildness,  come—” 

invokes  another!  “Sweet  Spring?”  “Gentle  Spring?”  With  a  blustering 
wind  striving  to  deprive  my  humble  dwelling  of  its  northeastern  corner, 
I  fail  to  agree.  Why,  even  the  elements  are  protesting  against  these  sac¬ 
charine  appellations  and  in  fury  the  thunder  peals  and  the  lightning  darts 
about  my  back  yard  seeking  a  crevice  into  which  it  may  creep  and  find 
refuge  from  such  a  world— “Gentle  Spring!” 

Of  course  it  is  important  to  know  that  Spring  is  here  and  to  be  able 
to  recognize  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  disease,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
found  by  following  the  advice  of  these  poets.  I  awoke  one  morning  to 
find  the  twenty-first  of  March  beaming  at  me  from  my  calendar.  “Ah !  ” 
I  sighed,  “the  first  sign  of  Spring,”  and  through  the  days  that  followed  the 
signs  became  more  numerous.  The  blooming,  budding  season  is  now 
upon  us  and  the  poets  would  tell  us  that 

“Spring  hangs  her  infant  blossoms  on  the  trees, 

Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  western  breeze.” 

True,  the  jonquils,  yellow  daisies,  flaming  tulips,  and  dainty  perfumed 
violets  allure— from  a  florist's  window— while  along  the  highways  we  find 
the  family  flivvers  are  sprouting,  increasing  daily  in  number,  perfuming 
the  country  air  with  fragrant  odors  of  gasoline  and  oil. 

“Spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the  laughing  soil,” 

another  genius  tells  us.  The  soil,  however,  is  painted  in  variegated  hues, 
not  by  blossoms,  as  the  poet  would  have  us  believe,  but  by  tin  cans, 
luncheon  papers,  tonic  bottles,  all  in  pastel  hues,  for  the  early  picnic  par¬ 
ties  have  begun  and— Spring  is  here.  How  my  heart  sighs  for  a  poet  to 
paint  these  pictures  as  they  are  not,  as  his  imagination  sees  them !  The 
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last  straw— the  one  that  crumples  my  patience  and  my  powers  of  tolerance 
—is  to  hear  some  credulous  mortal  quote, 

“In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  love — ” 

Sad,  sad,  to  think  that  the  world  has  reached  the  stage  where  such 
falsities  are  not  only  accepted  but  quoted!  Now,  if  the  passage  read, 

“In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  clothes—” 

then  might  the  author  hold  his  head  on  high,  shake  back  his  flowing  locks, 
and  recognize  in  himself  a  poet.  Would  we  disagree  with  such  a  statement 
when  we  find  our  favorite  radio  hour  usurped  by  an  authority  on  style 
who  imparts  to  the  masculine  world  the  latest  fashion  notes ;  when  our 
leading  department  stores  install  advisers  to  help  their  male  customers 
select  their  Spring  attire,  and  when  our  magazines  insert  articles  on  the 
importance  of  following  the  ensemble  idea  in  masculine  style,  matching 
necktie,  socks,  and  hat? 

With  these  truths  overpowering  him  is  it  any  wonder  that  Cupid  has 
fled?  Indeed,  he,  himself,  has  probably  fallen  under  the  spell  of  Spring 
and  may  be  even  now  purchasing  an  orchid  tie  with  green  dots  or  some 
such  finery. 

Yes,  Spring  is  here,  but  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Since 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  curtail  the  poetic  impulses  of  these  unwar¬ 
ranted  scoundrels  who  picture  it  as  it  isn’t  we  can  rejoice  that  it  will  soon 
be  on  its  way  and  their  ravings  will  cease,  for  as  one  poet  who  knows  life 
has  said, 

“Spring  would  be  but  gloomy  weather, 

If  we  had  nothing  else  but  Spring.” 

Anne  McCarthy. 


U  t?  X3 

THE  OLD  ORDER  PASSETH  —  ALMOST 

The  tulips,  birds,  and  pussy-boughs 
By  now  must  see  their  fate, 

The  crocuses  this  Man-claimed  Spring 
Are  smothered  out-of-date, 

And  when  they  peep,  we’ll  never  know 
If  they  be  soon  or  late. 

These  signs  of  Spring  are  now  no  more ;  — 
A  Mammon  Spring  we  all  adore ! 
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For  we  no  longer  look  for  flowers, 

To  tell  us  of  the  Spring, 

Nor  do  we  listen  to  the  birds 
That  warble  on  the  wing; 

And  flowers  and  birds  might  just  as  well 
Not  try  to  bloom  or  sing. 

As  signs  of  Spring  they’re  quite  passe;  — 

The  man-made  signs  are  more  au  fait ! 

The  shops  can  boast  hats  brighter  far 
Than  Nature’s  glad  array, 

Mere  flowers  turn  pale  beside  the  blooms 
That  grow  in  windows  gay, 

And  bird’s  cry  equals  not  the  screech 
From  hues  of  such  as  they. 

Such  signs  of  Spring  as  gaudy  hues 
Out-sing  the  songsters,  hide  the  views ! 

While  out  of  doors  the  motor  cars 
Proclaim  the  Spring’s  advance; 

And  on  the  roadside  ’stead  of  flowers, 

The  “springy”  autos  dance : 

The  chirpings  of  their  blatant  horns 
Diffuse  the  Springtime  trance. 

They,  too,  are  rivals  of  the  flowers, 

And  leave  no  room  for  garden  bowers ! 

But  lest  you  think  that  Time  has  lain 
Too  bad  a  hand  and  bold, 

And  left  to  us  no  sign  of  Spring 
That  we  have  known  of  old; 

Remember  these  two  surest  signs: 

“Spring  fever”  and  a  cold ! 

K.  M.  R.,  ’29. 

tJ  U  U 

ANOTHER  JONQUIL 

Among  the  jonquils  skipped  and  danced 
A  little  tot  in  spring  time  green, 

Her  head  was  massed  in  golden  curls, 

Which  crowned  her  as  the  jonquil  queen. 

Alice  Willard,  ’29. 


<Ma  iPobrtfcra 

“The  Catholic  College,  in  order  to  justify  its  existence,  must  offer 
all  the  adantages  of  education  in  a  secular  institution,  and  something 
which  cannot  be  had  anywhere  else— religious  training  according  to 
Catholic  teaching.” 

“Character-building  should  be  the  most  important  aim  of  Catholic 
education.” 

Adelaide  Hughes, 

( The  Quarterly). 


“Ads  are  like  some  people  I’ve  known.  Even  though  you  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  a  word  they  say,  you  listen  to  them.” 

“Advertising  is  a  big  thing  and  we  do  not  realize  the  immense  influ¬ 
ence  it  has  on  our  lives.  Haven’t  you  ever  left  a  street-car  wishing  you 
could  go  somewhere  and  hide  because  you  hadn’t  that  Pepsodent  smile?” 

Madeline  L.  Smith, 

( The  Quarterly). 


“Into  the  life  of  every  normal  young  person  of  our  clime  there  comes 
a  time  when  his  very  existence  seems  placed  on  the  attainment  of  an  own¬ 
ership,  even  though  it  be  a  partial  one,  of  a  collegiate  monstrosity,  the 
flivver .” 

Nicholas  J.  Wells, 

(Boston  College  Stylus). 


“Most  of  the  failures  in  the  colleges  and  universities  today  are  due  to 
lack  of  interest,  no  method  of  studying,  and  too  many  distractions.” 

John  A.  Mellone, 
(Providence  College  Alembic) 


“The  artist  who  succeeds  in  understanding  his  own  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings  and  in  dealing  with  them  objectively,  has  the  rarest  faculty 
in  literature.  The  common  failing  of  authors  is  their  long-sightedness. 
Frenchmen  write  gloriously  of  Japanese  romance  and  Americans  seek  the 
zest  of  fictional  life  along  the  Riviera.” 

Francis  X.  Connolly, 

(Fordham  Monthly). 


Jteo=i§>d)olagttc  |3rebk  aments; 

Not  long  ago  we  were  advised  by  a  very  good  authority  to  pray  to 
Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  patron  of  scholars,  who  will  doubtless  hearken 
unto  mere  students,  while  even  those  who  are  no  more  than  pupils  can  also 
try.  Now,  to  every  reader  this  statement  suggests  the  obvious  categories, 
or  as  we  say  in  Latin,  “predicaments,”  into  which  the  members  of  all 
schools  can  be  divided:  those  who  attend,  those  who  study  in  the  bar¬ 
gain,  and  those  who  are  devoted  to  their  books.  Of  course,  the  epithet 
“scholar”  as  applied  to  the  last  class  is  sometimes  given  to  the  mere 
schoolboy  with  his  shining  morning  face,  but  for  the  sake  of  agreement 
we  will  confine  it  to  the  more  distinguished  group  whose  lives  are  given 
over  to  learning. 

So  the  classes  stand  and  what’s  more— so  the  faculty  views  them! 
However,  to  get  away  from  a  “hand-me-down”  point  of  view,  and  to  look 
from  the  inside  out,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  any  given  individual 
probably  has  something  in  common  with  every  other  member  of  the 
school  besides  race,  color,  and  condition  of  servitude?  For  instance,  there 
is  the  external  bond  between  those  who  wear  the  same  class  colors,  those 
who  major  Political  Science,  or  those  who  go  home  on  the  same  street 
car;  but  the  funny  thing  is  that  such  likenesses  are  often  mere  coinci¬ 
dences  or  accidents,  while  the  real  similarity  lies  hidden  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  Sometimes,  of  course,  an  exterior  circumstance  becomes  a  part  of 
one’s  interior,  as  in  the  case  of  commuters  who  band  together  and  work 
harder  than  any  Rotary  clubman  to  put  the  home  town  on  the  map  in  the 
face  of  the  scoffs  of  the  more  urbane  Boston  population.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  class,  in  its  self-satisfaction,  finds  no  time  to  cheer  in  a 
body  for  the  train-starter  at  Park  Street.  Such  cases  are,  however,  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions  and  we  can  be  just  as  positive  as  Ruskin  in  his  theory  on  Imag¬ 
ination  and  Fancy  when  we  say  that  the  genuine  article  “sees  the  heart 
and  inner  nature,”  while  the  more  superficial  likeness  “sees  the  outside.” 

Every  good  essayist  illustrates  his  point,  so  we  are  going  to  deprive 
you  of  the  pleasure  of  drawing  your  own  conclusions  by  burdening  you 
with  examples  of  the  question  at  issue.  To  get  right  down  to  something 
substantial,  we  shall  begin  with  the  worthy  contributors  to  the  Ethos  who 
share  the  universal  admiration  accorded  to  literary  genius.  Another  type 
of  kindred  spirits  is  found  in  those  who  daily  feast  on  cafeteria  fudge 
cake  or  valiantly  stick  to  roast  pork  every  time  it’s  on  the  menu.  When 
old  clothes  and  lofty  dignity  do  not  exert  their  influence,  Seniors  usually 
wear  their  gowns  only  because  they  have  to,  so  that  belongs  to  the 
“Fancy”  class;  but  surely  when  you  meet  a  girl  with  a  dress  exactly  like 
yours,  you  have  something  in  common  with  her.  Again,  people  with  red 
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hair  or  glasses  or  freckles  exemplify  the  accidental  bond  but  more  than 
likely  they  may  be  catalogued  with  the  commuters,  for  it’s  just  as  well  to 
cultivate  enthusiasm  for  what  you  can’t  help.  No  such  kind  word  can  be 
said,  though,  for  those  who  know  they  cannot  sing  and  yet  join  the  Glee 
Club.  Our  real  artists,  musical,  dramatic,  or  otherwise,  can,  of  course, 
exude  temperament  together,  but  if  you  want  real,  genuine  sympathy 
between  creatures,  go  to  those  who  know  the  glorious  feeling  of  the  road 
Hying  beneath  four  wheels,  especially  of  Buicks,  while  the  speedometer 
mounts  higher,  and  suddenly  a  shrill  whistle  pierces  the  silence.  That’s 
where  experience  counts. 

Need  we  mention  the  bridge  fiends  who  flock  in  numbers  to  the  same 
banner,  urged  on  by  the  same  inward  fever?  How  they  get  that  way  is 
no  accident,  protests  the  undersigned ;  it’s  a  miracle !  Speaking  of  fiends, 
but  not  mentioning  any  names,  somewhere  there  must  be  a  few  minds 
that  run  in  the  same  channels  and  are  inspired  to  walk  away  with  Eng¬ 
lish  reference  books  from  the  Library,  decorate  the  walls  with  ink  spots, 
or  change  the  color  scheme  of  the  rest  room.  Not  many  share  the  clean 
locker  complex,  we  are  sure;  but  a  Diogenes  might  find  the  necessary 
two.  Necessary  for  what?— to  prove  our  point,  of  course,  that  even  the 
oddest  individual  in  our  midst  can  find  some  one  with  whom  she  has  a 
common  interest.  Go  ahead  and  find  some  more  yourself ! 

Mary  T.  Sheehan,  ’29. 


u  u  tr 


gpril  H>f)otoers; 

Pelting  torrents  of  liquid  fury, 
Battering  sheets  of  boundless  might, 
Crushing,  lashing  helpless  Nature, 
Pouring  down  the  earth  to  smite,— 
Hated  rain! 


Throngs  of  twinkling,  sparkling  dewdrops, 
Hurtling  earthward,  reckless,  free, 
Bringing  life  to  thirsting  Nature, 

Pattering  down  in  harmony, — 

Blessed  rain ! 


Ruth  Mahan,  ’32. 


Editorially  Speaking 


It  is  queer  about  facts.  They  are  really  sources  of  pleasure!— a 
quiet,  cultural  pleasure,  it  is  true ;  but  pleasure,  nevertheless.  Facts,  of 
course,  don’t  cause  exciting  glee  or  enthusiastic  jubilation— except,  per¬ 
haps,  when  a  fact  we  thought  we  had  never  known,  or  at  least  entirely 
forgotten,  jumps  back  into  consciousness  just  in  time  to  be  recorded 
before  the  bell  rings,  as  an  answer  in  a  quiz.  A  fact  or  two  under  such 
conditions  might  be  the  foundation  of  a  sort  of  mild  jubilation;  but 
outside  of  this  connection  with  quizzing  systems,  of  what  worth  facts? 
In  Post-School  Life,  that  Golden  Age  beyond,  encyclopedias  will  furnish 
any  facts  we  may  need  to  know,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  facts!  But 
wait!  The  other  day  we  glowed  with  a  spark  of  genuine  pleasure — 
some  might  say  we  smirked  with  smug  complacence— and  all  because  in 
our  reading  for  English  105,  we  knew  a  fact  about  the  times  referred  to 
by  George  Eliot.  Of  course  this  isn’t  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  have 
agreeably  surprised  ourselves  by  knowing  the  fact-source  of  an  allusion 
or  recognizing  a  reference  (we  have  pleased  ourselves  thus  four  or  five 
times ! ) ;  but  it  is  the  first  time  that  we  placed  any  value  on  facts  as  facts. 
Teachers,  no  doubt,  have  been  telling  us  this  very  valuation  of  facts  all 
our  school  lives ;  but  it  is  queer  about  truisms,  too.  They  have  to  dawn 
on  one  personally  through  a  process  of  figuring  things  out  for  oneself. 
Possibly  then,  this  has  all  been  wasted.  Experience  is  a  great  Teacher; 
but  it  is  queer  about  Experience— it  must  be  your  own. 


XJ  XJ  U 


From  Facts  to  Romance  is  a  long  stride,  a  “giant  step,”  to  speak  the 
parlance  of  one  of  our  childhood’s  games ;  but  facts  and  romance  are  not 
so  diverse  as  they  at  first  sound.  It  must  have  been  the  Spring  air  that 
suggested  Romance  to  us.  Yet  something  tells  us  that  romance  means 
more  than  the  sweet  perfume  of  lilies,  the  gay  brilliance  of  tulips,  and 
moonlight— infinitely  more.  In  the  history  of  mankind  there  have  been 
glorious  romances,— some  recorded,  others  not.  In  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  there  is  one  breath-taking  Romance  recorded  that  is  remarkable 
among  all  the  rest.  It  is  remarkable  because  it  has  never  been  duplicated 
and  a  host  of  others  have  had  their  inspiration  in  it.  Perhaps  the  reason 
that  this  Romance  is  so  breath-taking  is  that  its  Hero  is  divine,  the  Son 
of  God,  He  Who  lived  among  men  to  teach  them  how  to  live  and  how  to 
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die.  There  is  no  fading  glamour  to  this  Romance,  its  light  is  an  eternal 
aureole,  and  its  attraction  to  man  is  inevitably  and  well-nigh  irresistibly 
appealing.  Among  the  unrecorded  romances  are  many  inspired  by  this 
deathless  one.  We  think  that  herein  lies  a  striking  association  between 
facts  and  romance;  every  day  we  are  confronted  (whether  we  realize 
it  or  not)  with  many  undeniable  facts  that  spell  Romance,  the  purest, 
noblest  Romance.  Surely,  our  studies  ought  to  be  successful  indeed,  since 
we  pursue  them  in  an  atmosphere  so  delicately  permeated  with  tangibly 
glorious  Romance.  It  is  fact  and  no  “romantic”  fiction  that  sons  and 
daughters  of  men  give  up  everything,  taking  up  the  Cross,  that  symbol  of 
the  Peerless  Romance,  to  follow  their  Hero.  Is  any  fiction  more  romantic 
than  this  evident  fact,  the  proof  of  which  we  look  upon  every  day  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  indisputable  that  from  Facts  to  Romance  is  not  such  a  long 
stride ;  they  are  not  so  diverse  as  they  at  first  sound. 


XJ  U  U 


We  are  students  of  Emmanuel  College.  Either  we  chose  the  college 
for  our  training  ground  or  it  was  chosen  for  us;  the  fact  remains  that 
we  are  students  enrolled  now  in  Emmanuel’s  ranks.  The  college  then  has 
the  right  to  expect  our  loyalty  and  co-operation,  while  here  as  students, 
and  hereafter  as  alumnae.  Every  organization,  institution,  and  college, 
in  order  to  attain  to  any  degree  of  success,  must  have  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  its  members.  We  have  a  Dean  and  a  Faculty  whose  prime  in¬ 
terest  is  our  welfare.  They  labor  for  our  advancement.  They  offer  us 
high  ideals  and  sound  principles  of  philosophy.  It  is  we  students  our¬ 
selves  who  either  adopt  or  reject  them.  If  one  thinks  a  bit,  and  is  honest 
with  herself,  she  inevitably  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  as  long  as  she 
is  a  member  of  this  College,  she  represents  and  reflects  in  all  her  activities 
the  college  which  she  attends.  The  reputation  of  the  College,  its  good 
name,  its  very  foundations  depend  upon  her  individual  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  To  bring  this  from  the  abstract  down  to  the  concrete,  there  are 
many  examples  which  might  be  cited  as  proving  conclusively  that  college 
spirit  and  idealism  need  to  be  invigorated  at  Emmanuel  in  the  general 
Springtime  rejuvenation.  The  past  basketball  season  is  a  demonstration 
of  what  we  mean.  We  could  say  that  attendance  at  these  games  has 
fallen  off  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent;  there  must  be  a  reason  for  it. 
What  is  it?  Don’t  think  our  idea  of  college  spirit  is  much  cheering  and 
rah-rahing  at  athletic  meets  and  so  forth— it’s  a  little  deeper  than  that, 
we  hope;  but  we  are  just  using  this  as  an  example  of  the  depression 
prevalent  in  college  spirit.  Surely  we  might  profitably  join  the  wide- 
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spread  movement  of  Spring  stock-taking  and  replenish  our  depleted  store 
with  enduring  enthusiasm  and  a  conscious  loyalty. 

Yes,  this  is  a  plea,  a  plea  for  universal,  sincere,  individual  exertion, 
asking  us  all  to  become  a  bit  introspective,  to  see  wherein  we  lack  true 
college  spirit,  to  discover  what  our  College  means  to  us  and  what  it  should 
mean,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  personal  effort  we  are  willing  to  expend 
to  make  Emmanuel  the  college  of  the  Catholic  girl,  a  girl  with  principles, 
character,  and  a  keen  sense  of  duty  and  loyalty. 


K.  L.  S.,  ’29. 


u  u  tr 


tEfje  Smmigrant 

The  country  is  magnificent  in  fame, 

In  power,  in  wealth.  Above  all  other  lands 
It  rises  proudly.  All  esteem  its  name 
And  many  seek  its  shores  in  eager  bands. 

Here  men  are  free  to  live,  to  speak,  to  pray 
As  they  desire.  Here  opportunity 
Smiles  frequently.  Newcomers,  therefore,  stay 
Renouncing  their  old  homes  across  the  sea. 

I  came.  The  wonder  and  the  beauty  passed. 

While  longing  for  my  home  grew  in  my  soul  .  .  . 
I  shall  return,  for  I  perceive  at  last, 

No  matter  where  I  roam,  that  is  my  goal. 

The  spot  where  we  are  born  still  holds  our  hearts. 
New  loves  may  come ;  that  first  love  ne’er  departs. 


Placida  Vileikis,  ’30. 


in  Cfjristo  ®utescente£ 

Blanid  Brown,  of  the  class  of  ’28. 

Sister  Marie  of  the  Eucharistic  Heart  (Alice  Kelleher),  Ex.  ’30. 
Francis  Lynch,  brother  of  Genevieve  Lynch,  ’23. 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Brown,  mother  of  the  late  Blanid  Brown,  ’28. 
Eugene  Lehane,  brother  of  Anna  Lehane,  ’30. 

Ipsis,  Domine,  et  omnibus  in  Christo  quiescentibus,  locum 
refrigerii,  lucis  et  pads  ut  indulgeas  deprecamur. 


Co  &ltce 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Eucharistic  Heart  was  born  May  10,  1909,  and  died  April  3,  1929. 
After  graduating  in  1926  from  the  Notre  Dame  Academy  in  Roxbury,  she  joined  the 
Freshman  class  at  Emmanuel  College  and  the  following  year  entered  the  Carmelite  Con¬ 
vent  where  she  made  her  final  vows  on  her  death-bed. 


Short  months  ago  you  left  us,  dear;  — 
While  Carmel’s  bells  with  pride 

Rang  out,  you  donned  the  priceless  veil 
And  knew  yourself  Christ’s  bride. 

Those  hours  you  spent  in  cloistered  walls 
Have  all  too  quickly  sped; 

On  earth  it  seemed  you  could  not  stay, 

To  God,  your  soul  has  fled. 

We  watched  you  lying  there  so  still ; 

We  grieved  that  you  should  go, 

But  then,  your  last  words  came  to  us, 

‘T  love  my  Jesus  so !  ” 

Yes,  dear,  He  loving  more  than  we,— 
What  greater  love  than  this? — 

’Neath  Carmel’s  altar  lays  you  down, 
Gives  you  eternal  bliss ! 


Eileen  Meaney,  ’30. 


3n  Jlemortam 

BLANID  BROWN 

Blanid  Brown,  born  May  11,  1906,  died  March  12,  1929,  leaving  us 
grief-stricken  indeed. 

The  realization  that  one  of  our  number  had  left  us  so  soon  and  so 
suddenly  came  as  a  terrible  shock  to  the  Class  of  1928.  We  know  that 
death  is  inevitable,  Death  will  knock  at  all  our  doors  and  we  will  all  re¬ 
spond,  but  we  could  not  believe  that  one  so  young,  so  near  and  dear  to  us, 
should  be  called  so  quickly. 

To  all  of  us  came  the  thought— not  Blanid !  Why,  she  was  so  vitally 
alive,  so  full  of  the  joie  de  vivre.  Underneath  Blanid’s  picture  in  the 
Epilogue  is  the  caption  Let’s  Go!— How  adequately  this  described  her! 
She  was  always  so  eager,  so  much  in  the  midst  of  things. 

I  know  that  ail  who  knew  Blanid  can  truthfully  say  that  they  never 
saw  her  in  an  angry  mood.  She  was  always  the  same.  It  is  strange  the 
things  that  one  remembers  of  those  who  have  gone,  small  things  often, 
but  nevertheless  they  come  to  mind  almost  immediately.  Many  have 
said,  “Why,  I  can  still  hear  her  little  laugh.”  She  was  predominately 
cheerful  and  yet  exceptionally  level-headed.  Although  she  had  a  long 
journey  to  make  each  day,  I  have  never  known  her  to  refuse  a  favor. 
Whatever  she  was  asked  to  do,  she  did.  Very  quietly  and  unobtrusively 
it  was  performed,  but  she  took  the  trouble  to  do  it. 

Blanid’s  was  a  short  stay.  It  was  as  if  she  merely  rested  on  this 
earth  and  then  gently  slipped  away.  The  Class  of  1928  has  been  a  strong 
chain  forged  by  four  years  of  constant  and  sympathetic  association.  A  link 
in  that  chain  is  gone— one  that  can  never  be  replaced.  Wherever  we  of  ’28 
gather  we  shall  miss  that  vivid-haired,  ever-charming  classmate.  We  pass ; 
we  must  pass,  and  even  if  we  feel  that  the  “Clear  Call”  has  come  very  soon 
for  Blanid,  we  also  feel  that  the  exemplary  life  she  has  led  will  stand  her 
in  good  stead  now  as  she  sees  her  “Pilot  face  to  face.” 

It  was  to  show  a  little  of  the  sympathy  we  were  feeling  for  her  be¬ 
reaved  father  and  brother  whose  loss  of  Blanid  was  so  sadly  aggravated 
by  her  mother’s  almost  immediate  death,  that  the  Emmanuel  College 
Club  of  Worcester  attended  a  requiem  mass  April  19,  at  Saint  Bridget’s 
Church  in  Millbury.  Now  her  many  friends  again  extend  to  her  father 
and  brother  in  their  double  grief  sincerest  and  heart-felt  sympathy. 


Marguerite  Ann  Coffey,  ’28. 
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THE  ROMAN  QUESTION 

“Our  people  have  regarded  the  matter  as 
of  great  interest,  the  world  has  decided  that 
it  is  of  utmost  importance,  and  ...  it  has 
been  and  is  being  discussed  in  every  circle, 
every  magazine,  and  every  current  paper”; 
it  was  thus  that  the  Reverend  John  J. 
Lynch  opened  his  keen  and  observant 
lecture  on  the  great  Roman  question. 

Father  Lynch  helped  us  to  realize  the 
importance  of  this  treaty  to  the  Papacy, 
to  Italy,  to  the  Catholic  world,  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  to  United  States  in 
particular.  The  lecture  closed  leaving  the 
audience  with  the  sense  of  possessing  a 
group  of  clear  and  authoritative  facts  on 
this  subject. 

The  Historical  Society  scored  another 
success  at  this  programme  and  because  of 
its  activity  throughout  the  year  the  Student 
Body  has  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
several  fine  lectures. 

5) 

CONTEST 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  Contest  to  which  each 
member  of  the  Student  Body  is  eligible. 
The  Contest  consists  of  an  essay  anony¬ 
mously  presented  to  the  committee  in 
charge  and  the  best  essay  will  be  chosen. 
The  subject,  “Student  Life  and  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,”  gives  the  writer  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  expression  of  deep  thought 
and  reflection.  The  contest  is  scheduled 
to  close  after  the  Easter  vacation  but  the 
winner’s  name  will  not  be  announced  or 
disclosed  until  Parents’  Day  in  May.  The 
prize  which  was  generously  donated  by 
Miss  Esther  Fox,  ’28,  a  graduate  student, 
is  a  beautiful  and  unique  medal  especially 
designed  in  Eucharistic  symbols. 

BRIDGE  PARTIES 

The  Musical  Society  and  the  Publicity 
Committee  held  two  very  entertaining 
Bridge  parties  during  the  month.  The 
Musical  Bridge  came  first  and  was  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Phyllis  O’Connell, 


vice-president  of  the  society;  the  Publicity 
Committee,  the  members  of  which  are  the 
Misses  Susan  Murdock,  ’29,  Agnes  Collins, 
’29,  Mary  Delaney,  ’30,  and  Anne  Grady, 
’31,  conducted  their  party  a  week  later. 
Both  Bridges  were  well  planned  and  indeed 
a  mere  glimpse  in,  at  either  function,  would 
assure  the  onlooker  that  all  present  were 
enjoying  themselves;  besides  this,  there 
were  the  usual  evidences  of  fun  and  so¬ 
ciability  heard  along  the  corridor  when 
good  friends  get  together.  The  societies 
vied  with  each  other  in  attractive  souvenirs 
and  the  “best”  players  were  well  pleased 
with  their  trophies. 

5) 

LITERARY  SOCIETY 

On  March  3,  the  Junior  members  of  the 
Literary  Society  dramatized  Pope’s  “Rape 
of  the  Lock”  at  an  informal  meeting  held 
in  the  French  Room.  The  drama  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  pantomime  while  the  lines  of  the 
poem  were  read  by  Miss  Mary  Delaney, 
’30.  The  members  of  the  cast  were:  Mary 
Cahill,  Dorothy  Tumulty,  Catherine  Law¬ 
ler,  Anne  Mullin,  Frances  O’Hare,  and 
Mary  Rose  Connors.  Anne  McNamara 
was  property-man. 

The  audience  agreed  that  congratulations 
were'due  the  Juniors  for  their  original  and 
highly  amusing  dramatization  of  the  poem. 

a 

PENNY  SALE 

On  March  S  the  Foreign  Mission  Society 
transformed  the  Gym  from  a  genial  spot  of 
recreation  into  a  busy  commercial  center 
with  all  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  Washing¬ 
ton  street  in  town.  The  venders  sported 
their  wares  ranging  figuratively  from  “soup 
to  nuts”  with  Heinz  “57”  intermingling — 
and  the  joy  of  it  was,  one-hundredth  of  a 
dollar  had  the  power  to  bring  you  a  rare 
specimen  of  lace,  leather,  silk,  tin,  or  glass¬ 
ware,  even  in  these  days  when  the  prices 
soar  as  high  as  the  Alps. 

Behind  all  the  fun,  however,  there  was  a 
missionary  spirit  which  prompted  the 
Penny  Sale. 
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REGIS  GAME 

This  year  marks  our  entrance  into  inter¬ 
collegiate  sports  and,  for  many  of  us,  our  in¬ 
troduction  to  Regis  College,  Weston,  Mass., 
with  whom  the  Emmanuel  team  contended. 
Indeed,  there  was  a  thrill  of  breathless  ex¬ 
citement  and  anticipation  when  we  wit¬ 
nessed  our  team  enter  the  gym  with  the 
Blue  and  the  Gold  waving  brightly. 

The  game  itself  was  splendid;  the  team 
showed  well-practised  passing,  speed, 
strength,  and  the  ability  to  get  the  ball 
and  make  the  baskets.  They  piled  up  a 
good  score  and  when  it  was  finally  an¬ 
nounced  as  39-9  in  favor  of  Emmanuel  our 
joy  was  complete.  It  is  our  duty  and 
pleasure  to  congratulate  the  fine  work  done 
by  our  team,  made  up  of  the  Misses 
Estelle  Donovan,  ’29,  Captain;  Margaret 
McLeod,  ’31,  forward;  Katherine  McLeod, 
’31,  center;  Agnes  Martikke,  ’31,  side-cen¬ 
ter;  Helen  Casey,  ’32,  forward;  and  Stella 
Bayko,  ’31,  guard.  During  the  last  quarter 
Esther  Doyle,  ’30,  Eleanor  Donovan,  ’30, 
and  Mary  Bradley,  31,  substituted.  We 
also  wish  to  thank  the  Athletic  Association 
for  their  success  in  making  intercollegiate 
sports  possible. 

The  Student  Body  at  Regis  invited  the 
team  and  the  spectators  to  a  collation, 
served  in  their  spacious  reception  hall ; 
there  followed  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
the  College  halls  of  study  and  the  dormi¬ 
tories.  We  wish  to  thank  our  charming 
hostesses  for  their  kindness  in  accepting  our 
challenge  and  for  their  pleasant  and  genial 
hospitality. 

FRENCH  LECTURE 

Miss  Irene  Fontaine,  ’27,  an  alumna  of 
Emmanuel,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on 
her  experiences  of  a  summer  in  France. 
Miss  Fontaine  made  the  trip  last  year  and 
while  traveling  took  pictures  of  the  points 
of  interest. 

5) 

ST.  PATRICK’S  CONCERT 

We  held  our  annual  concert  in  honor  of 
St.  Patrick  on  Friday,  March  15,  and  the 
Musical  Society  presented  us  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  programme.  The  orchestra,  directed 
by  Miss  Phyllis  O’Connell,  played  a  medley 
of  Irish  airs,  followed  by  a  vocal  solo  from 
Miss  Rosemary  Stanford,  “Kathleen  Ma- 
vourneen,”  and  a  violin  solo  from  Miss 


Mary  Cahill,  “Come  Back  to  Erin.”  The 
programme  continued  with  a  solo  by  Miss 
Phyllis  Joy,  “The  Little  Road  to  Kerry,” 
and  a  recitation  by  Miss  Kathleen  Rogers 
of  the  poems,  “Shortening  the  Road,”  and 
“Machree,”  by  the  Reverend  Francis  P. 
Donnelly,  S.J.  The  orchestra  brought  the 
programme  to  a  close  with  a  short  selection 
of  Irish  melodies. 

51 

WELCOME  HOME 
We  are  delighted  to  welcome  our  Presi¬ 
dent,  Sister  Superior  Francis  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  who  has  returned  to  us  from  Japan 
where  she  has  been  visiting  the  Notre  Dame 
missions.  We  feel  certain  that  Sister 
Superior  must  have  had  some  wonderful 
experiences  and  the  Student  Body  is  eager 
to  hear  about  them. 

51 

THE  UPPER  ROOM 
Our  Lenten  Drama,  with  an  almost  com¬ 
pletely  new  cast,  was  presented  this  year 
on  March  23,  24,  and  25.  The  play  was 
remarkably  well  done  and  it  is  difficult  to 
praise  the  cast;  it  might  be  well  to  say, 
however,  that  their  fervent  efforts  most 
certainly  aroused  deeply  reverent  emotions 
and  love  for  the  Passion,  and  for  the  sor¬ 
rowing  Mother  of  us  all.  The  Doctor, 
Miss  Catherine  Boucher,  gave  the  prologue 
and  immediately  the  audience  was  lost  in 
the  olden  story — ever  new  and  inspiring  to 
the  Christian  heart.  Miss  Mary  Sheehan 
portrayed  Samuel,  the  youthful  devoted 
servant;  Miss  Mary  Delaney,  Achaz,  the 
sympathetic  landlord  of  the  Upper  Room; 
Miss  Muriel  Lambert,  Mary  Magdalene, 
the  penitent ;  Miss  Mary  Sullivan,  the 
charitable  Veronica;  Miss  Louise  Fielding, 
Longinus,  the  soldier;  Miss  Kathleen 
Rogers,  Peter;  Miss  Mary  Dowd,  the  be¬ 
loved  disciple,  John;  Miss  Catherine 
Grant,  Judas,  the  traitor;  and  Mary,  our 
Mother,  was  impersonated  by  Miss  Made¬ 
leine  Navien.  The  cast,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Theresa  Chisholm,  worked  dili¬ 
gently,  and  their  reward  was  found  not  in 
the  passing  applause  that  greets  the  or¬ 
dinary  play,  but  in  the  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  mysteries  of  Our  Saviour’s  Passion 
gained  by  themselves  in  the  study  of  the 
play  and  transmitted  by  them  to  the  hearts 
of  the  audience. 
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HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 
Our  History  Room  usually  referred  to  as 
“Sunny”  has  recently  become  famous  as  an 
annexed  Chamber  of  Congress.  Opinions 
and  arguments  have  been  hurled  back  and 
forth  as  the  debates  of  the  hour  reigned. 
Governmental  questions  have  been  weighed 
and  balanced,  rebuttals  have  been  well 
aimed  and  marked  but  after  the  decision  is 
made  the  “sunny”  atmosphere  prevails, 
regardless  of  whether  the  question  is  to  be 
or  not  to  be.  The  debates  are  unusually 
interesting  for  every  bill  pending  at  the 
present  time  is  considered  and  discussed. 

51 

SOPHOMORE  BRIDGE 
Easter  vacation,  although  all  too  brief, 
brought  a  goodly  number  together  at  the 
Somerset  Hotel  in  the  Green  and  Mahogany 
Suite  for  a  social  hour  of  Bridge  and  Tea. 
Members  of  the  Student  Body  and  the 
Alumnae  again  responded  to  the  call  of  the 


Missions  issued  by  the  Sophomore  class. 
One  of  the  special  attractions  of  the  day 
was  the  unusual  and  beautiful  souvenirs  of 
chenille  jewelry  at  each  table.  Another 
very  interesting  feature  was  the  sweet  mes¬ 
sage  of  Spring  echoed  through  the  bright 
fashionable  gowns  and  the  cheerful  atmos¬ 
phere,  lending  color  and  gaiety  to  the 
social. 

A  delightful  afternoon  was  passed  and 
the  effects  of  the  committee  were  appar¬ 
ently  repaid  by  the  excellent  co-operation 
manifested.  The  committee  in  charge  was 
headed  by  Miss  Alice  Larkin  and  Miss 
Betty  Killion  who  were  aided  by  the 
Misses  Helen  Martineau,  Alice  Gallagher, 
Carolyn  Noonan,  and  Emily  Quinn. 

At  this  affair  as  in  all  its  other  functions 
the  Foreign  Mission  Society  won  our  ad¬ 
miration  and  devotion  because  as  an  active 
organization  it  is  truly  fulfilling  its  end — 
stimulating  interest  in  the  missions  and  pro¬ 
curing  for  them  needed  assistance. 
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(Written  after  reading  Edwin  Markham’s  poem  of  the  same  title.)  — 

Too  true  it  is  that  moneyed  power  can  sway, 

Can  hold  in  fee  the  man  whose  state  is  low, 

Withhold  a  thousand  gifts  it  should  bestow, 

And  on  his  back  a  world’s  great  burden  lay, 

Which  all  the  scales  of  time  can  never  weigh. 

No  page  of  history  will  ever  show 
To  mighty  tyrant  lords,  the  debt  they  owe, 

That  all  the  Ages’  wealth  can  never  pay. 

Yet  sky,  and  sun,  the  moon,  and  starlight’s  gleam 
Have  shone  on  him  since  his  poor  life  began, 

And  will  until  its  sad  finality. 

He  still  can  sense  the  music  and  the  dream ; 

For  that  which  God  has  made  into  a  man 
Is  still  endowed  with  immortality. 

Frances  O’Brien,  ’30. 
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O  Emmanuel,  our  King  and  Lawgiver,  the  expected  of  the 
nations  and  their  Saviour,  come  to  save  us,  0  Lord,  Our  God. 

0  Sacrament  most  holy, 

O  Sacrament  Divine, 

All  praise  and  all  thanksgiving, 

Be  every  moment  Thine. 
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Cmmanuel  tn  Retrospect 

The  great  world-changes  ushered  in  during  the  last  decade,  won¬ 
derful  and  various  as  they  are,  and  including  the  overthrow  of  nations 
and  the  shifting  of  the  world’s  boundary  lines,  inspire  us  indeed  with 
the  reverence  of  those  who  watch  from  a  distance.  It  is  only,  however, 
when  we  fix  our  attention  upon  some  institution  close  to  our  hearts, 
an  institution  which  holds  a  special  place  in  our  affections,  that  we  come 
to  a  realization  of  all  that  ten  years  can  mean  in  the  fulfilling  of  hopes 
and  the  blossoming  of  new  promise.  Emmanuel  itself  is  for  us  the 
logical  example  of  the  fact  that  the  tenth  of  a  century  can  be  replete 
with  achievement. 

There  is  romance  in  the  record  of  beginnings,  no  matter  how  ordinary 
and  commonplace  they  may  be,  for  beginnings  are  the  first  tentative 
results  of  hopeful  planning  on  the  part  of  courageous  hearts.  Naturally, 
we  should  feel  the  keenest  interest  in  the  early  history  of  Emmanuel, 
the  first  college  for  Catholic  young  women  in  New  England.  The  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame  had  considered  its  foundation  for  many  years,  but  various 
difficulties  arising  from  the  World  War  prevented  them  from  carrying 
out  their  plans  until  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  With  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  building  in  1916,  it  was  occupied  in  part  by  the  Academy 
of  Notre  Dame,  which  moved  from  its  former  quarters  on  Berkeley 
Street. 

But  peace  came  at  last,  and  with  the  blessing  and  encouragement 
of  His  Eminence,  William  Cardinal  O’Connell,  Emmanuel  opened  its 
doors  in  September,  1919.  During  the  preceding  summer,  the  committee 
chosen  for  the  selection  of  a  name,  after  careful  thought  and  prayer,  had 
decided  to  dedicate  the  College  to  our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
under  the  name  of  Emmanuel,  God-With-Us.  On  the  first  Registration 
Day,  Sister  Mary  Borgia,  Provincial  Superior  and  Foundress,  led  the 
pioneer  class,  which  numbered  twenty-nine,  into  the  chapel,  and  conse¬ 
crated  its  members  to  our  Divine  Lord.  Before  her  death,  which  occurred 
shortly  after,  Sister  Mary  Borgia  said  that  she  felt  great  satisfaction 
in  the  foundation  of  Emmanuel,  the  final  achievement  in  the  last  chapter 
of  her  life’s  work.  The  first  President  of  the  College  was  Sister  Ber- 
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nardine  Marie.  The  office  of  Dean  was  then,  and  is  still,  filled  by 
our  unselfish  and  devoted  Sister  Helen  Madeleine.  The  Faculty  included, 
besides  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Miss  Barbarossa  of  the  Spanish  Depart¬ 
ment,  Miss  Walsh,  teacher  of  expression,  Miss  Fay,  instructor  in  physical 
culture,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Murphy,  our  Pioneer  Professor  and 
lamented  friend. 

In  September,  1920,  the  student-body  numbered  seventy-two. 
Courses  were  added  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores,  and  the  number  of  the  Faculty  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  members  from  St.  John’s  Seminary.  Sister  Superior  Adela  du  Sacre 
Coeur  was  now  President  of  the  College.  During  the  summer,  plans  had 
been  begun  for  the  application  for  a  charter,  the  petition  for  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  Fall.  The  examination  for 
the  charter  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Payson  Smith,  assisted  by  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board,  and  they  unanimously  gave  their  approval  to  Em¬ 
manuel.  The  petition  for  the  charter  then  had  to  be  submitted  to  the 
State  Legislature.  After  passing  the  House,  it  was  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate  on  April  8,  1921,  the  feast  day  of  Blessed  Mother 
Julia,  and  by  Governor  Channing  Cox  on  April  12.  Three  months  later, 
July  12,  1921,  the  anniversary  of  Mother  Julia’s  birthday,  it  went  into 
effect.  The  fact  that  two  such  important  steps  in  the  procuring  of  the 
charter  took  place  on  these  dates  might  elicit  from  some  the  ever-ready 
explanation  of  coincidence,  but  for  us  it  is  a  definite  sign  of  God’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  work  which  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  had  begun.  It  may 
be  noted  here  that  the  copy  of  the  original  charter  which  hangs  in  the 
first-floor  corridor,  and  is  so  familiar  to  all  of  us,  is  the  work  of  a  Har¬ 
vard  student.  To  it  is  affixed  the  pen  used  by  Governor  Cox  in  signing 
the  original  document.  This  sheepskin  copy  was  secured  for  Emmanuel 
as  a  special  privilege,  particularly  since  it  bears  the  great  seal  of  the 
Commonwealth,  so  rarely  affixed  to  the  copies  of  important  documents. 

As  the  number  of  the  students  grew,  other  necessary  courses  wTere 
added  to  the  curriculum,  and  the  faculty  was  correspondingly  increased. 
The  next  event  of  significance  was  the  coming,  in  1922,  of  the  former 
Dean  of  Trinity  College,  Sister  Mary,  to  be  our  President  at  Emmanuel. 
She  remained  until  1928,  when  Sister  Frances  of  the  Sacred  Heart  took 
the  duties  which  were  arduous  perhaps,  but  not  unfamiliar  after  her  long 
administrative  experience  in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio.  Little  by  little, 
the  various  clubs  and  societies  began  to  be  formed,  and  the  social  events 
which  have  since  taken  on  the  character  of  traditional  activities,  were 
organized.  June  of  the  year  1923  was  an  all-important  month,  since  it 
saw  the  first  Commencement  at  Emmanuel,  twenty-six  members  of  the 
original  class  receiving  their  degrees.  How  inestimably  privileged  these 
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twenty-six  were  in  being,  not  only  Pioneers  in  Emmanuel  College  history, 
but  also  pioneers  in  New  England  Catholic  college  history,  only  we  can 
tell,  who  take  a  reflected  glory  in  being  their  immediate  successors. 

In  1924,  our  College  was  affiliated  with  the  Catholic  University  of 
America.  The  graduating  class  of  that  year  was  honored  by  the  presence 
of  His  Eminence,  William  Cardinal  O’Connell,  who  had  been  unable  to 
attend  the  first  commencement.  In  1925,  the  Faculty,  always  zealous  in 
working  for  prestige  that  would  secure  further  recognition  for  their 
graduates,  took  the  necessary  steps  for  having  Emmanuel  registered  in 
full  by  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Needless  to  say,  they 
were  successful  in  their  efforts.  In  the  same  year,  after  an  examination 
by  the  Reverend  Father  Stinson,  S.J.,  the  institution  was  included  in  the 
list  of  colleges  approved  by  the  National  Catholic  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  Another  examination  was  held  in  1926  by  Dr.  Robinson  of  the 
American  Council  of  Education  in  order  to  establish  Emmanuel’s  right 
to  be  included  in  the  Association  of  American  Universities ;  this  examina¬ 
tion  was  but  a  preliminary  step,  since  the  matter  can  not  be  completed 
until  a  sufficient  number  of  graduates  from  this  college  have  received 
their  higher  degrees.  This  brings  us  to  the  significant  event  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  1926,  the  foundation  of  the  Graduate  Department,  with  courses 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  Master  of  Education. 

There  can  be  no  ending  to  a  history  such  as  this.  Perhaps  the 
logical  conclusion  to  our  brief  retrospect  would  be  the  words:  “To  be 
continued  in  the  twentieth  anniversary  number  of  the  Ethos.”  The 
past  ten  years  have  seen  progress  that  would  do  justice  to  an  institution 
established  for  a  much  longer  time.  A  great  deal  of  good  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  one  short  decade.  May  the  next  ten  years  be  even  more 
glorious,  establishing  more  firmly  Emmanuel’s  claim  to  a  high  place 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  progressive  Boston  and  of  his¬ 
toric  old  New  England. 

Mary  J.  Fowler,  ’29. 


U  U  U 


OTaps  anti  JWeang 

There’s  a  way  that  is  awkward  to  do  it, 
And  a  way  of  breath-taking  ease; 
Cities  tower  upward  toward  heaven— 
And  trees ! 


K.  M.  R.,  ’29. 


Hort?ontoarti 

It’s  the  walk  toward  the  sunset  of  evenings, 

When  the  far-away  sky  holds  a  glow, 

When  our  day-prison  closes  behind  us. 

And  our  night-prison’s  opening  is  slow. 

It’s  the  walk  toward  the  sunset  in  twilight, 

When  earth-shackles  drop  from  the  soul; 

And  the  Heavens  bend  down  to  the  planet, 

While  Vesper  bells  soothingly  toll. 

It’s  the  seeing  of  distant  horizons, 

And  it’s  feeling  the  colorful  calm, 

That  makes  us  rejoice  that  we’re  living:— 

At  last  we  are  learning  Life’s  Psalm! 

’Tis  then  that  the  weariness  leaves  us, 

Renewed  by  a  glimpse  of  the  sky, 

And  the  joy  of  just  being  enchants  us, — 

We  can  dream  and  can  ponder  each  why. 

We  can  dream  with  our  face  to  a  sunset, 

Believing  in  all  of  our  dreams, 

We  can  think  when  we’re  treading  the  twilight, 

For  Life  is  above  what  it  seems. 

Understanding  comes  lightly  with  sunset, 

The  holiest  hour  of  the  day, 

For  the  darkness  has  not  yet  descended, 

And  the  sun’s  glare  has  all  died  away. 

The  sun’s  glare  is  gone  till  tomorrow, 

But  now  is  the  moment  of  bliss, 

In  a  walk  toward  the  sunset  this  evening 
When  Heaven  leans  down  with  a  kiss ! 

Kathleen  Morley  Rogers,  ’29. 


®tje  IBleSSeb  Sacrament  ani>  £s>tubent  lltfe* 


(Gold  Medal  Essay  in  Contest  open  to  all  the  Student  Body) 

“What  the  sun  is  to  the  world,  the  Blessed  Eucharist  is  to  the  super¬ 
natural  life  of  the  faithful.”  Without  the  sun,  our  world  would  lose  not 
only  beauty,  but  life  itself ;  without  the  sustaining  sweetness  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  we  would  soon  realize  the  truth  of  Christ’s  prophecy, 
“Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  shall 
not  have  life  in  you.”  This  was  a  “hard”  saying  in  that  far  off  time  when 
Jesus  was  preaching  on  earth,  and  to  many— outside  the  Catholic  Church 
— it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand  and  accept  now.  Within  the  Church 
however,  we  find  no  such  difficulty,  for  almost  from  babyhood  does  that 
first  and  best-loved  of  teachers— the  Mother— speak  to  her  children  of 
that  other  Child  of  Nazareth,  and  moreover,  take  them  daily  to  “God’s 
house,”  where  they  are  shown  the  little  “golden  door,”  behind  which  Jesus 
is  waiting  to  receive  them  as  He  did  so  long  ago,  with  tender,  smiling  eyes 
and  welcoming  hands.  So,  even  in  infancy,  one  of  the  first  ideas  to  enter 
the  developing  young  mind  is  that  of  a  trusting  love  existing  between  the 
child  himself  and  his  Hidden  Playmate. 

When  his  regular  school  life  begins,  he  is  eager  to  learn  more  about 
the  Child  Who  is  to  be  “the  Object  of  his  love,  honor,  and  service.”  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  universally  true,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  since  habits  formed 
during  these  first  years  are  most  indelibly  impressed  on  the  will,  children 
who  have  this  type  of  early  training  are  unconsciously  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  an  absorbing  spiritual  life.  In  Academy  Chapels,  and  in  Parish 
Churches  before  school  in  the  morning,  and  after  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  we  find  the  little  ones  running  to  tell  Jesus  the  joys  and 
troubles  of  the  ever-varying  phases  of  their  life.  Teachers  and  social 
workers  struggling,  often  under  adverse  conditions,  to  build  “clean  minds 
in  sound  bodies”  find  no  trouble  with  children  who  have  as  guide  and 
model,  the  little  Boy  Jesus,  “Who  knows  all  and  loves  purity  above  all 
virtues.”  After  that  holiest  of  days,  when  God  enters  the  child’s  heart  in 
First  Communion,  an  even  more  intimate  union  results,  which  gives 

*The  drawing  at  the  top  of  this  page  is  reproduced  from  the  Mass  and  Office  of  Blessed  Julie 
Billiart ,  published  by  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Tournai,  Belgium. 
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rise  not  only  to  boundless  happiness,  but  also  to  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
which  aids  him  to  imitate  more  perfectly  Mary’s  Son.  Nor  does  this 
constant  recollection  of  the  Shining  Host,  Which  brings  the  Infinite  into 
his  possession,  make  the  child  older  than  his  years  or  hamper  his  natural 
inclination  to  play;  rather  does  it  seem  to  put  an  added  zest  into  his  life, 
to  know  that  there  is  always  one  little  Friend,  Who  loves  him,  and  Who— 
once  upon  a  time— made  play  holy  for  all  ages,  when  He  was  Himself  a 
little  boy. 

As  the  years  fly  on,  the  sweetly  serious  face  of  the  Boy  Jesus  in  the 
Temple  becomes  as  well  loved  as  that  earlier  picture  of  a  tiny  Child,  and 
we  find  the  boys  and  girls  often  staying  longer  near  the  flickering  ray  of 
the  sanctuary  lamp.  They  are  entering  what  is,  for  parents  and  teachers, 
the  most  trying  period  of  their  lives — the  High  School  age.  Restless, 
sometimes  active,  at  other  times  unaccountably  slow,  sensitive,  shy— yet 
increasingly  conscious  of  a  desire  for  personal  liberty — seeking  Truth  and 
needing  sympathy,  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl  offers  a  problem  which  many 
an  experienced  teacher  fails  to  solve,  and  which  many  a  younger  one 
almost  fears  to  face.  The  duty  is  a  sacred  one,  and  if  all  high  school 
pupils  were  taught  by  Catholic  Religious  the  difficulty  would  soon  melt 
away.  For  here  again  we  must  rely  on  the  influence  of  Him  Who  makes 
His  home  within  the  convent  schools,  and  in  whose  Hands  we  may  place 
the  youthful  souls  with  perfect  confidence.  It  is  a  time,  like  spring,  of 
awakening  and  discovery,  when  unsuspected  wells  of  hidden  and  deep 
affection  break  forth  in  the  heart,  and  which,  if  directed  toward  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist,  Who  seeks  with  pathetic  eagerness  for  the  love  of  His 
children,  become  a  source  of  increasing  joy,  rather  than  of  anxiety. 
Beauty  appeals  more  than  ever  before,  and  nature’s  glories  seem  to  typify 
the  development  of  the  individual,  under  the  kindly  yet  searching  rays 
from  the  Tabernacle.  Often  doubts  creep  in  at  this  time,  disturbing  the 
peace  even  of  Catholic  youth.  If  the  child  is  under  the  Sisters’  care  this 
is  not  apt  to  happen ;  on  the  other  hand,  with  most  of  the  children  out¬ 
side  these  schools  this  period  seems  characterized  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe,  which  results  only  in  confusion.  Throughout 
all  storms,  however,  there  remains  one  place  where  Certainty  and  Truth 
abide.  Hither  the  unhappy  ones  go  to  pray  for  the  Faith  which  they 
had  in  childhood ;  so  both  for  them  and  for  their  untroubled  brothers  and 
sisters  the  ancient  words  of  the  psalmist  seem  a  prophecy:  “I  will  go 
in  unto  the  Altar  of  God,  to  God,  Who  giveth  joy  to  my  youth.” 

In  the  scholastic  program  of  the  individual,  College  is  the  next  step 
on  that  “stairway  of  surprise”  which  men  call  life.  A  wealth  of  new  im¬ 
pressions,  new  teachers,  new  friends  crowd  for  recognition  in  the  Fresh¬ 
man’s  bewildered  mind.  Yet  through  all,  one  place  of  “central  calm” 
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remains — the  Chapel— where  the  most  trusted  Friend  awaits  the  troubled 
confidences  of  His  children.  Soon  the  good  spirit,  which  inevitably  must 
prevail  in  a  College  whose  very  life  comes  from  the  Tabernacle,  makes 
the  newcomers  feel  more  at  ease  and  they  find  themselevs  joining  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  the  varied  activities.  No  matter  what  the  individual  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  students  may  be,  among  the  most  treasured  memories  of 
college  days  are  those  which  bring  to  mind  the  minutes  spent  in  silent 
contemplation  of  the  Eucharistic  King,  Whose  love  draws  some  into  a 
closer  union  with  Himself,  and  gives  to  other  less  favored  souls  the  light 
to  see  their  way  in  the  world  and  the  strength  ever  to  follow  the  Truth. 
People  have  often  asked  me  why  it  is  that  Catholic  Colleges  not  only 
seem  to  arouse  a  deeper  feeling  of  loyalty  in  their  students,  but  are  also 
able  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  those  rash  events,  suicides  and  too  early 
marriages,  which  happen  so  frequently  in  “non-sectarian”  institutions. 
“Is  it  your  Philosophy  that  makes  the  difference?”  To  all  such  earnest 
seekers  of  the  Light  I  reply  that,  while  it  is  true  that  we  are  influenced 
by  the  sane  Philosophy  of  the  Schoolmen,  taught  as  it  is  by  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  modern  theologians,  there  is  another  influence,  even 
stronger.  For  not  in  one  or  two  hours  a  week  of  lectures  could  we  receive 
the  power  of  distinguishing  between  the  false  and  the  true,  or  of  choos¬ 
ing,  as  we  go  on  in  life,  between  the  lower  pleasure  and  the  higher  good. 
This  comes  from  the  constant  association,  throughout  four  happy  years 
of  work,  with  Religious  teachers,  who  draw  the  inspiration  for  their  lives 
and  teachings  from  the  Source  of  truth  and  love— Jesus,  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

From  among  this  great  band  of  students  in  Catholic  Colleges,  there 
is  one  small  group  which  may  still  be  called  pioneer,  but  which  makes  up 
for  the  absence  of  great  age  by  enthusiastic  loyalty  and  good  promise 
for  the  future.  When  many  years  have  passed,  and  historians  are  search¬ 
ing  for  the  secret  of  its  success,  let  them  look  no  farther  than  its  name 
—Emmanuel— u God  with  us.”  We  rejoice  in  that  name,  which  seems 
to  bring  us  into  such  intimate  relations  with  the  pulsing  Heart  of  Him, 
who  is  Life-Eternal,  and  Who  is  “with  us”  for  all  time. 

In  the  weaving  of  the  magic  tapestry  of  student  life,  which  begins 
long  before  the  child  is  a  member  of  any  school,  and  which  continues 
until  he  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  life  of  action  in  the  world,  there  is  a 
shining  golden  thread,  beautifying  the  whole,  making  memorable  these 
years  of  preparation;  for  this  gleaming  strand  represents  the  influence, 
which,  among  many  others,  has  the  most  direct  and  powerful  effect  on 
the  life  of  the  youth— that  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His  most  precious  Sacra¬ 
ment — the  Holy  Eucharist. 


Phyllis  M.  Joy,  29. 
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&  fErilogp  of  parent*’  2Bap  ^oemfi 

i 

Oh!  Every  day  is  Parents’  Day 
Within  our  hearts 

Where  blooms  the  love  you  planted  there 
By  God-taught  arts, 

By  hourly,  ever-legion  deeds 
That  answer  all  our  wants  and  needs 
No  wonder  that  our  love  for  you 
With  thanks  entwined 
Grows  verdantly  from  day  to  day 
Is  heart  enshrined. 

Yes,  every  day  is  Parents’  Day. 

But  this  one  set  apart  would  say 
“May  He  who  never  fails  to  see 
Keep  blessing  you  eternally!” 

Kathleen  Morley  Rogers,  ’29. 

Winning  poem  in  Parents’  Day  Poetry  Contest  open  to  the  student-body. 
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II 

God  must  have  deemed  it  good,  and  found  it  wise 
To  preface  knowledge  of  His  Fatherhood 
With  its  best  counterpart  in  human  ties. 

And  so,  we  call  Him  Father,  when  we  would 
Confess  that  He  includes,  personifies 
All  in  our  earthly  father  strong  and  good. 

Another  thing  we’d  never  understand,— 

What  Mary’s  mystic  bond  with  us  should  mean ; 

But  trustful  clinging  to  a  mother’s  hand, 

The  finding  of  her  here  to  stand  between 
Our  fearful  selves  and  life’s  too  swift  demand 
Of  youth,— these  make  our  love  of  Mary  keen. 

Mary  J.  Fowler,  ’29. 


Ill 

A  pure  white  cloudlet  floats  across  an  azure  sky, 

A  cap  of  bubbling  foam  gleams  on  a  deep  blue  sea; 

Proud  Nature  flaunts  thy  colors,  Mary,  Queen  of  Spring,— 

A  bluebird  flashes  in  a  snowy-blossomed  tree! 

Yet  never  fairer  was  the  spotless  blue  and  white 
Than  in  the  mantle  that  enfolded  mankind’s  God, 

The  robe  that  hallowed  workman  Joseph’s  humble  home, 
Caressed  the  lowly  spots  that  Jesus’  Mother  trod. 

O  Mary,  perfect  Mother,  heed  thy  children’s  prayer: 

Guard  close  our  parents  ’neath  the  mantle  white  and  blue, 
With  Maytime’s  beauty,  Nazareth’s  peace  fill  all  their  hearts; 
As  they  have  been,  keep  us— to  thy  Son  ever  true! 

Mary  T.  Sheehan,  ’29. 


&  HabjMn^attmg 

The  street  before  the  three  deckers  was  dingy  and  care-worn  like 
the  houses  themselves,  but,  curving  around  a  bend,  this  same  street  be¬ 
came  spritely  and  well-groomed  almost  instantly.  Haviland  Road  might 
have  been  divided  into  two  sections  labelled  “before  and  after  taking”; 
you  would  never  think  that  Haviland  Road  flanked  by  the  three  deckers 
was  the  same  Haviland  Road  ornamented  with  the  sedate  homes.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  medicine  that  transformed  the  upper  section  to  quiet,  good 
health,  and  evident  ambition,  and  for  the  want  of  which  the  lower  part 
coughed  and  pined  away  dispiritedly  was  none  other  than  the  golden 
alchemy,  the  world’s  apparently  most  effective  lubrication  and  invigorat¬ 
ing  tonic,— money. 

At  night,  the  sedate  homes  glowed  with  the  friendship  and  hospitality 
of  beaming  lamps,  whereas  the  tenements  selfishly  permitted  only  chinks 
of  glaring  lights  to  squeeze  between  the  cracks  in  the  tightly  drawn  cur¬ 
tains.  Surely  then  the  strains  of  purest,  richest  melody  swelling  forth 
so  generously  through  the  flimsy  curtains  must  have  been  startling  to 
the  chance  passerby,  walking  at  the  lower  end  of  Haviland  Road.  To 
Father  Norris,  however,  bearing  “Viaticum”  to  little,  old  Mrs.  Moore  in 
the  first  floor  flat,  it  was  only  a  somewhat  fitting  welcome  to  the  Guest 
he  was  bringing.  In  his  visits  to  lonely  Mrs.  Moore  during  her  last  ill¬ 
ness,  Father  Norris  had  often  wondered  at  the  presence  of  the  expensive 
radio  atop  the  timeworn  table;  tonight  he  was  not  wondering,  his  mind 
was  too  intent  on  the  preciously  urgent  meaning  of  his  visit.  His  heart 
only  breathed  subconsciously  a  “Deo  Gratias”  in  thankful  recognition 
of  the  fine  instrument  so  delightfully  attuned  to  catch  from  the  air  and  to 
deliver  now  as  a  glorious  “Ave,”  the  subdued,  soul-stirring  music  of  a 
far-away  Master  Organist. 

Mrs.  Johnston,  the  neighbor  from  the  second  floor,  had  set  on  the 
varnished  table  a  white  linen  cover  so  spotlessly  starched  as  to  threaten 
its  threadbare  existence.  She  was  lighting  the  candles  as  the  priest 
and  his  Guest  entered.  “Johnny  didn’t  lose  any  time,  I  see.  He’d  do 
any  errand,  whatever  it  was,  for  poor  Aunty  Moore.  But  since  Johnny 
went  for  you  she’s  been  sinking  fast”;  Mrs.  Johnson  indicated  with  a 
spatula  finger  the  face  on  the  flat  pillow.  “Sure  all  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood  made  her  their  own  and  called  her  ‘Aunty’  ’’—here  Mrs. 
Johnston’s  stolid  seriousness  gave  way  to  a  sympathetic  tear  which  she 
wiped  off  with  her  efficient  apron.  “The  poor  soul’s  been  after  me  all  day  to 
get  station  WX  at  nine  o’clock.  I  ain’t  dared  to  turn  it  off  even  though 
you  were  coming.” 

Father  Norris,  hardly  listening  to  her,  yet  tolerated  the  garrulity 
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of  the  good-hearted  woman,  knowing  that  she  meant  no  disrespect  to  the 
Guest  he  carried ;  and  soon  her  neighborly  bulk  hurried  back  to  her  own 
worries  at  the  top  of  the  steep  stairs.  So,  to  the  throbbing  measures  of 
organ  music  coming  through  the  air  from  the  distant  West,  the  priest 
performed  his  sacred  duties.  After  the  reception  of  the  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment  and  the  anointing,  Mrs.  Moore  rallied  as  is  not  uncommon  with 
sick  people  who  have  become  reconciled  to  their  Maker’s  Call.  She 
wanted  to  talk,  to  confide  in  her  sympathetic  priest  friend.  Laboriously 
gasping,  she  breathed  incoherent  snatches  of  confused  thought  which 
slowly  clarified  as  she  seemed  to  gain  strength.  A  sobbingly  poignant 
accompaniment  to  her  broken  story,  music  from  the  far  station  stole  into 
the  cheerless  room,  almost  refurnishing  it. 

“My  pretty  boy— my  own  baby,  yes,  take  the  ball,  the  big,  big  ball ! 
Oh,  why  must  you  leave  me  all  alone  ?  .  .  .  Ah,  but  I’m  happy  now  you’re 
here  again!”  And  the  poor  dying  woman,  lost  for  a  brief  moment  in 
happy  illusion,  tried  to  stroke  the  priest’s  gentle  hand  as  it  sought  to 
soothe  her.  “Can’t  he  play  the  organ,  though?  Listen  to  him  now— 
he’s  in  Chicago,  you  know,  Father,  to  play  ...  for  operas.  He  .  .  .  sent 
me  that  radio  just  a  little  while  ago  so  his  poor,  lonesome  Mother  could 
hear  him,— a  radio  between  us  after  all  these  years.  Oh,  Father,  could 
a  radio  cure  me?  ...  I  feel  so  much  better.”  The  tired  voice  trailed 
off  into  silence.  Certainly  almost  superhuman  strength  was  helping  Mrs. 
Moore  to  talk  as  she  resumed: 

“There  was  just  a  card  with  it— here,  Father,  see.”  The  priest  took 
the  little  cardboard  slip  from  under  her  pillow— it  read : 

Station  WX,  9  o’clock ,  Friday  Eve.,  April  11 
As  Ever,  Mother  dear, 

Your  little  boy,  Martin. 

“Oh,  I  knew  my  Martin  would  do  noble  things ;  they  told  me  he  was 
in  a  bad  gang  out  there  .  .  .  but  they  didn’t  know  my  Martin ;  and  now  he 
is  really  broadcasting  so  that  everyone  and  his  own  Mother  can  hear 
him.  ...  He  used  to  play  the  organ  in  the  little  church  and  so  pious— my 
Martin  would  make  the  organ  pray!  The  day  he  left,  everyone  came 
to  see  him  off  on  the  train;  he  was  going  to  play  for  operas  and  he 
promised  to  come  for  me— he  promised  to  come  for—”  Again  the  weary 
little  woman’s  voice  broke.  Yes,  she  was  sinking  fast,  but  she  opened 
her  eyes  with  evident  effort  and  began  to  speak  rapidly  as  though  against 
time. 

“Father,  thirty  years  is  a  long,  long  time  to  be  waiting— waiting. 
I  have  his  early  letters,  but  he  was  so  proud  that  when  he  couldn’t  write 
success,  he  wouldn’t  write  at  all.  Then  I  moved  here;  I  wrote  Martin 
where  he  could  find  me,  that  I  would  wait  for  him  here,— people  said 
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such  cruel  things  about  my  Martin  back  home  and  I  could  work  easier 
among  strangers.  Strangers— and  no  Martin !”  Her  gasping  speech 
halted,  for  an  instant  the  priest  thought  she  had  given  up  her  long  vigil. 
She  struggled  on,  however: 

“But  I  heard  him— I  know  it  was  Martin,  my  Martin,  that  sent  me 
that  beautiful  music— Oh,  here  it  comes  again,  it  will  burst  my  heart 
.  .  .  it  swells  that  mighty.  My  Martin  playing  his  Good-Night  prayers ! 
See,  Father,  here  he  is!”  as  the  music  grew  in  glorious  volume,  the  dying 
woman  attempted  to  rise.  “I  must  go  to  meet  him,  let  me,  Father- 
Martin,  still  my  Martin  after  thirty  years,  my  own  little  boy  come  for 
me.  I  can  go  home  now  to  Jesus  with  my  Martin  safe  at  last.  He  will 
forgive  us,  He  will  forgive!”  And  with  the  final  heart-thrilling  chord 
from  the  far-away  recital  poor  little  Mrs.  Moore  fell  back  on  the  flat 
pillow,  her  long  vigil  finally  completed. 

The  thoughtless  radio  which  had  been  so  considerate  up  to  this  very 
minute  now  profaned  the  silence  of  the  death  chamber  with  a  static- 
blurred  announcement.  Father  Norris  was  startled  to  hear  the  matter- 
of-fact  voice,  a  harsh  postlude  to  the  chanting  music.  The  voice  crackled 
in: 

“You  have  just  been  listening  to  a  Concert  from  Tia  Wanya  Prison, 
given  by  the  prisoners  through  the  courtesy  of  their  warden.  The  last 
organ  solo  was  composed  and  rendered  by  a  prisoner  serving  life— num¬ 
ber  9778.  Its  pathos  has  been  appropriately  entitled,  1 Vale  ’  ” 

The  street  before  the  three-deckers  was  dingy  and  care-worn  like 
the  houses  themselves;  but  a  Kingly  Visitor  from  the  Heavenly  Court 
had  just  called  there— to  take  a  lady-in-waiting  Home. 

Kathleen  Morley  Rogers,  ’29. 
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fantasia 

God  robbed  the  moon  of  half  its  light, 
The  rose  of  half  its  grace ; 

Deprived  the  thrush  of  its  sweetest  tone 
Throughout  all  Time  and  Space; 
Combined  all  beauty  in  a  soul, 

Gave  man  the  power  to  show  it, 

Tossed  in  a  dewdrop  for  a  tear, 

And  said :  “Be  thou  the  poet.” 


Frances  O’Brivm 


Wify  Ruskm  &mottg  tfje  jftotoersi 

In  a  sermon  that  I  heard  recently,  the  priest  remarked  that  the  human 
race  is  the  only  creation  of  God  which  does  not  live  up  to  its  possibilities. 
It  is  strange,  when  we  pause  to  consider  it,  that,  although  man  was  made 
but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  made  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God, 
he  does  not  make  the  most  of  his  gifts  and  strive  more  zealously  to  attain 
spiritual  perfection.  “On  the  other  hand,”  continued  the  speaker,  “ex¬ 
amine  anything  else  in  the  world  about  us ;  a  flower  tended  by  the  watch¬ 
ful  care  of  a  skilled  gardener  is  perfect,— yes,  but  no  less  perfect  is  its 
very  counterpart  growing  wild  in  the  wilderness  or  wasting  its  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air.” 

We  see  from  his  writings  that  the  artist  in  Ruskin  responded  early  to 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  flowers  growing  in  his  native  land.  A  little 
later,  during  the  many  trips  made  by  the  Ruskin  family  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  diversion  of  their  young  son,  John  became  acquainted  with  the 
blossoms  of  many  other  lands.  He  saw  the  gentians  gird  the  Alps  in  a 
“zone  of  blue”  reminiscent  of  the  blue  belt  of  the  English  Queen.  Orchis, 
both  the  dark  purple  variety  and  the  pure  white  blooms,  interspersed 
among  bell-gentians  and  grass-flowers,  came  in  for  their  share  of  the 
boy’s  attention.  He  eagerly  sought  the  delicate  golden  anemone  almost 
hidden  in  clusters  of  purple  orchis.  Ruskin’s  artistic  nature  and  his  love 
for  all  beauty,  whether  material  or  human,  thus  received  an  impetus 
from  the  perfection  of  the  flowers  he  saw.  But  it  was  only  in  their  native 
haunts  that  Ruskin  wished  to  see  flowers.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  his 
stand  on  gardens.  He  declares  that : 

“A  flower  garden  is  an  ugly  thing  even  when  best  managed ; — it  never 
will  harmonize  with  anything,  and  if  people  will  have  it,  it  should  be  kept 
out  of  sight  till  they  get  into  it.” 

I  think  that  Ruskin  must  have  written  those  lines  when  he  was 
for  some  reason  particularly  incensed  against  flower  gardens.  Perhaps 
he  had  just  visited  a  country  friend,  an  amateur  gardener,  who  had  spent 
the  afternoon  explaining  the  rarity  of  a  group  of  hyacinths  which  looked 
to  Ruskin  exactly  like  every  other  hyacinth  he  had  ever  seen ;  our  friend 
probably  continued  with  an  account  of  his  difficulties  with  each  variety  of 
flower  (difficulties  self-evident  to  the  critical  eye  of  Ruskin,  who  saw 
a  disordered  mass  of  blossoms,  too  much  crowded  together).  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  Ruskin’s  peculiar  distaste  for  gardens,  I  dis' 
agree  with  him.  Just  picture  a  gloomy,  neglected,  rambling  old  house, 
trees  shorn  of  their  leafy  grace  by  autumn  winds.  Is  not  that  same  spot 
a  “delightful  old  place”  the  next  summer,  when  the  hardy  perennials 
shoot  up  and  present  a  brave,  colorful  front,  a  very  riot  of  color  ?  Ugly 
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garden?  I  think  not.  Again,  one  of  the  richest  treasures  of  my  visit 
to  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  several  years  ago,  is  the  memory  of  a  sunken 
Italian  garden  there.  The  beautiful  rose-clad  archway  at  the  entrance, 
the  moss-grown  steps,  the  central  fountain  spouting  a  thin,  sparkling 
stream  over  the  nearby  flowers ;  the  gorgeous  display  of  flowers  of  every 
kind,  grouped  as  they  grow  in  their  natural  surroundings ;  finally  the  old 
colonnade  sheltering  statues  of  Italian  art.  I  could  not  go  to  Italy;  but 
one  phase  of  Italy  had  come  to  me.  A  bare  apartment  house,  boasting 
no  elaborate  setting,  can  be  made  to  look  comparatively  cheery  by  a  little 
plot  of  variegated  flowers.  Hence,  although  I  think  that  flowers  are 
loveliest  in  their  natural  haunts,  where  they  are  not  seen  and  enjoyed, 
I  think  an  artificial  garden  can  be  a  thing  of  beauty. 

But  many  fail  to  appreciate  flowers  under  any  circumstances.  Rus- 
kin  found  many  people  eager  to  discover  new  shapes  of  blossoms,  but 
manifesting  in  them  only  the  interest  of  a  child  who  sees  a  kaleidoscope 
for  the  first  time.  Their  interest  for  the  poets  is  centered  mainly  in 
their  symbolism.  Rarely  do  they  claim  attention  for  their  own  sake. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  few  people  really  love  flowers,— love  them  enough 
to  go  without  a  little  luxury  in  order  to  have  them,— love  them  enough 
to  spend  a  little  time  and  care  in  raising  and  preserving  them.  But 
those  few,— how  anxiously  they  await  the  first  bud,  the  blossom!  The 
little  potted  plant  visits  each  window-sill  daily  in  order  to  insure  it 
the  warm  radiance  of  an  ever  moving  sun.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  we  do  not  more  fully  appreciate  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  flow¬ 
ers,  placed  in  the  world  by  a  loving  God  for  the  enjoyment  of  His  crea¬ 
tures  and  the  glory  of  His  Name. 

But  even  without  a  particular  love  for  flowers,  most  of  us  admit 
their  beauty.  Beauty  is  the  end  and  aim,  the  very  foundation  of  all  art. 
It  seems  strange,  therefore,  that  the  beauty  of  flowers  should  not  be 
given  special  attention  in  the  arts.  Ruskin  especially  deplored  the  lack 
of  flowers  in  the  paintings  of  the  great  masters.  Correggio,  for  example, 
painted  beautiful  pieces  of  foliage,— but  no  flowers.  Velasquez  and 
Tintoret  seem  to  have  completely  ignored  the  Kingdom  of  Proserpine 
except  the  compulsory  Annunciation  lilies.  Rubens’  flowers  were  gross 
and  rude;  Vandyck’s  slight  and  subdued.  As  for  Turner,  the  utmost  he 
allowed  was  a  daisy  or  violet,— just  enough  to  suggest  the  dainty  charm 
of  a  more  distant  clump.  Titian  in  his  early  work  executed  a  blossom 
or  two  with  affection,  as  with  the  columbines  in  “Bacchus  and  Ariadne.” 
But  in  his  later  work  a  fan  or  wristband  supersedes  the  blossoms  in  in¬ 
tricacy  of  pattern  and  careful  execution. 

Ruskin  suggested  several  reasons  for  the  seemingly  unaccountable 
omission  of  flowers  in  paintings:  flowers  do  not  group  themselves  in 
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connected  masses;  or  obey  the  contours  of  large  surfaces;  the  beauty 
of  petals  and  texture  can  be  seen  only  by  looking  at  them  closely,  while 
great  painters  plan  their  work  for  impressive  effect  at  a  distance ;  much 
of  what  is  best  in  flowers  is  wholly  inimitable  in  painting ;  in  most  good 
landscape  painting,  the  breadth  of  foreground  implies  such  a  distance  of 
the  spectator  from  the  nearest  object  as  must  entirely  prevent  seeing  the 
flower  detail ;  finally  there  is  a  deeper  reason,  namely,  that  flowers  being 
many  separate  small  entities,  cannot  produce  a  sensation  of  awe  and 
grandeur.  But  why  does  Ruskin  continually  mention  flowers  and  attempt 
to  account  for  their  utter  neglect  by  the  great  painters?  Ruskin  himself 
has  answered  our  query. 

“I  have  not  written  about  clouds  and  flowers  because  I  love  them 
myself,  but  because  the  energies  of  mankind  are  devoted  all  around  us 
to  the  pollution  of  skies  and  desolation  of  fields.” 

Flowers  are  interwoven  through  all  the  magic  web  of  history.  The 
lily  in  its  perfect  purity  and  beauty  reminded  ancient  people  of  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  for  “it  toils  not,  neither  does  it  spin.”  The  mythology  of 
the  Greeks  was  closely  associated  with  the  semi-tropical  flowers  of  the 
Mediterranean  Basin.  In  mediaeval  times  the  stories  of  knight-errantry 
and  love’s  fancies  called  upon  the  flowers.  In  more  modern  times,  flowers 
have,  in  their  symbolism,  inspired  poets  to  compose  beautiful  verse. 
And  they  are  now,  as  they  ever  have  been,  an  important  element  in  the 
life  of  everyone  who  seeks  the  beautiful  things  of  life. 

Madeleine  O’Brien,  ’30. 
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A  sense  of  values  puts  the  spotlight  of  truth  on  every  subject.  It 
brings  everything  from  the  vague,  blurred  dimness  of  the  world  to  the 
piercing  clear  light  of  truth  which  brings  out  each  fatal  weakness  and 
intensifies  every  lovely  aspect.  It  is  not  a  ray  of  hope  nor  a  glimmer  of 
disillusion,  but  it  is  a  beautiful,  white,  shining  vision  which  will  light  up 
our  journey  through  the  wrorld  so  that  we  shall  never  doubt  that  we  are 
on  the  right  path. 

M.  K.  C, 

Trinity  College  Record. 


Qtf )t  Appeal  of  €sitter  to  a  Jtto&ern  #trl 

Mary  Templeton  wandered  disconsolately  through  the  large  and 
cheerful  rooms  of  the  lodge.  She  was  at  the  summer  home  of  her  parents 
situated  halfway  up  Cox’s  Mountain.  It  was  a  rambling  structure  of 
some  ten  or  eleven  rooms,  each  vying  with  the  other  for  cheerfulness  and 
coziness.  Across  the  front  of  the  house  was  a  long  porch.  On  this  were 
comfortable  chairs  and  two  deep  swings  piled  high  with  chintz-covered 
cushions.  Some  flowers  especially  adapted  to  that  part  of  the  country 
bloomed  in  pretty  profusion  about  the  walks.  A  winding  drive  for  the 
cars  trailed  around  the  side  of  the  mountain,  while  a  footpath  led  down 
the  steep  incline  to  a  tiny  lake  of  crystal  clearness.  From  the  porch  of 
the  lodge  this  lake  glistened  and  twinkled  like  a  glorious  diamond  thrown 
carelessly  down  from  the  hand  of  some  generous  passer-by. 

This  was  all  very  beautiful  on  a  fine  summer’s  day,  but  what  beauty 
could  any  one  see  on  a  day  like  this?  Rain  dripped  from  the  trees  and 
ran  in  tiny  rivulets  down  the  window  panes.  Mary  was  here  rather  early, 
it  is  true,  for  the  social  season,  and,  worse  still,  with  nothing  to  do.  Her 
parents  had  left  early  that  morning  when  the  weather  was  still  fine  on  a 
trip  to  the  distant  city.  Mary  had  welcomed  the  thought  of  a  day  spent 
in  tramping  through  the  woods,  but  the  weather  had  interfered.  The 
trees  and  flowers  drooped  sorrowfully,  and  though  she  watched  intently 
from  the  window  not  one  twinkle  could  she  detect  in  the  lake.  Nothing 
but  the  gray  sky  was  reflected  in  it.  This  was  almost  the  last  straw,  and 
we  find  Mary,  at  the  point  of  tears,  turning  from  the  wide  window  and 
literally  dragging  herself  across  the  hall  and  coming  to  a  halt  before  the 
library  door. 

“No  use  going  in  there,”  she  thought.  “I’ve  almost  memorized  every 
book  that  we  own.”  In  her  mind  she  turned  over  the  authors  whose  books 
she  knew  were  contained  there.  Dickens,  Poe,  Thackeray,  Hazlitt,  Emer¬ 
son.  Emerson— that  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  her  memory.  She  pon¬ 
dered  a  few  minutes  and  then  suddenly  remembered  that  one  Sunday 
when  they  took  a  trip  to  the  lodge  she  had  started  to  read  a  book  of  his 
Essays.  She  opened  the  door  and  entered  the  room  with  the  intention  of 
finding  the  book  and  finishing  the  Essays. 

The  room  was  large  and  cozy.  The  wood  work  was  dark  and  the 
walls  were  lined  with  richly-bound  books.  Mary  switched  on  the  light 
and  a  subdued  glow  filled  the  room  blending  softly  with  the  rich  furnish¬ 
ings.  Deep  chairs,  in  appropriate  places  about  the  room,  fairly  begged 
one  to  sink  into  their  depths.  Mary  went  to  the  shelf  and  began  one  by 
one  to  pull  down  the  books,  and  one  by  one  to  replace  them.  She  had 
almost  completed  a  circuit  of  the  room  (by  now  she  was  pulling  down  the 
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books  almost  mechanically)  when  she  took  down  from  the  shelf  a  Bible. 

Only  by  being  in  Mary  Templeton’s  place  at  that  moment  could 
you  fully  experience  her  surprise.  A  Bible !  Why,  that  was  the  last  thing 
she  expected  to  see.  Mary  was  an  average  girl  with,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  than  average  means  and  advantages,  and,  like  the  average  girl,  a 
Bible  was  something  she  knew  existed  but  thought  that  it  was  merely  a 
convenient  resting  place  for  marriage,  birth  and  death  certificates,  numer¬ 
ous  pressed  leaves,  flowers  and  what-not.  More  out  of  curiosity  than 
anything  else,  she  drew  it  down  from  its  place  and  glanced  through  it 
carelessly.  Some  small  pictures,  book-marks,  and  pressed  flowers  caught 
her  attention  and  with  awakened  interest  she  sat  down  to  examine  them. 
A  picture  bearing  a  startling  resemblance  to  Mary  fell  from  between  the 
pages.  It  was  a  picture  of  her  grandmother,  she  supposed,  and  this  was 
confirmed  when  she  turned  it  over  and  read,  “With  love,  from  Barbara 
to  John.”  Immediately  there  rose  in  Mary’s  mind  the  image  of  her  grand¬ 
mother,  a  sweet,  frail,  gentle  old  lady  with  snow-white  hair  falling  in  soft 
waves  about  her  saint-like  face.  About  her  shoulders  she  habitually  wTore 
a  lavender  woolen  shawl.  She  moved  about  without  haste  and  with  real 
dignity,  a  direct  contrast  to  her  husband.  He  was  a  man  of  medium 
height,  well  built,  rather  stout,  and  somewhat  stooped.  He  possessed  a 
round,  slightly  red,  jolly  face,  twinkling  eyes,  a  thatch  of  white  hair,  and 
a  moustache  known,  I  think,  by  the  name  of  “Walrus.”  He  was  as  bustling 
and  busy  as  grandmother  was  dignified,  but  he  continually  exercised  a 
loving  protection  over  her. 

Mary  reverently  replaced  the  picture  after  gazing  earnestly  at  it  for 
some  minutes.  Then  the  place  that  it  marked  caught  her  eye.  It  was  a 
part  entitled  “The  Book  of  Esther.” 

She  read  idly  the  first  few  lines,  and  then  becoming  interested  read 
on.  Soon  she  was  transported  to  realms  of  Oriental  splendor— a  shining 
palace  of  gleaming  stone  made  thrilling  by  numerous  secret  passages  and 
stairways;  beautiful  linen,  heavy  silks,  jewels  of  untold  price,  rich  tap¬ 
estries  and  all  those  things  that  make  the  Orient  a  land  of  countless 
stories  appeared  to  her  as  she  read. 

In  her  imagination  Mary  accompanied  Esther  from  the  time  that  the 
command  had  been  given  by  Assuerus  that  the  beautiful  women  from  the 
provinces  should  be  brought  to  him  in  order  that  he  might  choose  a  queen 
for  the  place  of  Vasthi  who  had  disobeyed  him.  By  this  time  Mary  had 
a  picture  in  her  mind  of  the  girl  who  finally  won  the  love  of  the  king. 
Mary  supposed  her  to  be  slight  and  well-formed  with  dusky  black  hair, 
soft  black  eyes,  shining  with  light  that  comes  only  from  sweet  thoughts 
and  a  pure  heart,  a  straight  nose  and  an  appealing  but  firm  mouth. 
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Her  interest  in  the  story  grew,  and  when  she  arrived  at  the  point 
where  Mardochai  appeals  to  Esther  to  aid  her  people  against  the  perfidy 
of  Aman  she  was  thoroughly  aroused.  She  turned  the  pages  swiftly. 
When  Esther  prepared  to  enter  the  king’s  presence  unbidden,  and  was 
dressing  herself  in  her  most  beautiful  garments,  approval  shone  on  Mary’s 
face.  “That  is  just  what  I  would  do  myself,”  she  thought.  She  followed 
Esther  along  the  corridors  that  led  to  the  throne  room.  With  fear  in  her 
heart  her  footsteps  lagged  outside  the  massive  bronze  doors.  The  guard 
said  not  a  word,  but  the  glance  that  he  turned  was  a  mute  appeal  not  to 
enter.  Esther  hesitated  a  moment,  but  the  fate  about  to  fall  upon  her 
people  strengthened  her  resolve,  and  taking  a  deep  breath  she  entered  the 
room.  The  room  seemed  to  the  queen  to  be  miles  long ;  the  king  to  be  a 
mere  speck  in  the  distance.  Finally,  the  distance  was  covered  and  Esther 
stood  before  her  king.  Contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  king  received  her 
graciously,  secretly  pleased  that  his  wife  would  risk  even  death  to  visit 
him.  This  pleasure  was  increased  when  she  invited  him  to  a  banquet 
especially  prepared  for  him.  So  pleased  was  he  that  he  immediately  dis¬ 
missed  his  men,  and  hastened  to  his  apartments  to  prepare  for  the  ban¬ 
quet. 

The  hour  arrived  and  the  king,  contrary  to  custom,  presented  him¬ 
self  before  the  queen’s  door  without  a  single  guard.  On  entering,  he 
threw  himself  on  one  of  the  couches  to  await  the  coming  of  Esther.  When 
she  entered  he  was  struck  anew  with  her  beauty.  As  the  meal  proceeded, 
the  king,  under  the  subtle  influence  of  good  food,  old  wine,  soft  music, 
and  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  woman,  offered  the  queen  any  favor  she 
wished  to  ask. 

Mary  hopefully  waited  for  Esther  to  ask  for  the  freedom  of  her 
people,  and  you  may  imagine  her  disappointment  when  all  Esther  asked 
was  the  presence  of  the  king  at  another  banquet  which  she  -would  prepare 
for  the  following  night.  She  begged  him  to  bring  a  friend,— Aman,  if 
he  wished. 

Picture  the  satisfaction  in  the  mind  of  the  king  as  he  slowly  made 
his  way  back  to  his  apartment.  What  man  would  not  be  satisfied  if, 
when  he  had  offered  a  woman  her  choice  of  whatever  she  wished,  she  only 
asked  the  pleasure  of  his  company  at  a  banquet? 

For  Esther,  the  next  day  dragged  interminably.  She  had  her  apart¬ 
ment  rearranged,  couches  were  piled  high  with  soft  pillows,  new  tapestries 
were  hung,  and  all  was  made  in  readiness  for  the  second  visit  of  the  king. 
As  for  herself,  Esther  brought  forth  her  most  beautiful  garments  and  ar¬ 
rayed  herself  in  her  most  charming  manner.  When  the  time  drew  near 
for  the  king  to  come,  Esther  threw7  herself  on  her  knees  and  prayed  for 
the  success  of  her  plan. 
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In  the  meantime,  Aman  was  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  dining 
with  the  king  and  the  queen.  There  was  one  cloud  in  his  sky  of  happi¬ 
ness,  howrever.  As  he  had  passed  out  of  the  palace  gate  he  had  met 
Mardochai  who,  as  befitting  the  mean  condition  of  a  despised  Jew,  should 
have  bowed  lowr  before  him.  This  Mardochai  neglected  to  do,  and  Aman, 
incensed  at  this  insult,  determined  to  be  revenged  on  him.  He  gave 
orders  that  a  gibbet  was  to  be  prepared  for  the  hanging  of  Mardochai,  and 
with  the  fate  of  his  hated  enemy  settled,  he  made  his  way  to  the  palace 
in  a  flurry  of  excitement  to  keep  his  appointment  with  the  king. 

The  king  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  in  order  to  distract  his 
mind  he  had  commanded  that  the  records  of  the  happenings  of  his  reign 
should  be  read  to  him.  During  the  reading  it  was  related  that  one  Mar¬ 
dochai  had  discovered  a  plot  to  kill  the  king  and  had  reported  it.  When 
Aman  came  to  the  palace  later,  the  king  asked  him  how  he  would  reward 
true  loyalty.  Aman,  thinking  it  was  his  own  virtue  to  which  the  king 
referred,  glowingly  described  a  fitting  reward.  To  Aman’s  chagrin  the 
king  ordered  that  these  great  honors  be  paid  to  Mardochai.  So,  according 
to  Aman’s  idea,  Mardochai  was  clothed  with  the  king’s  apparel,  even 
wearing  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  Aman  himself  led  him  through  the 
streets  on  the  horse  the  king  was  accustomed  to  ride,  w’hile  the  princes 
and  nobles  proclaimed  him  a  man  whom  the  king  wished  to  honor.  Aman 
managed  to  hide  his  anger,  and  when  he  came  to  the  apartment  of  the 
queen  he  wras  in  good  humor  again  and  already  plans  were  running 
through  his  mind  to  rid  himself  of  Mardochai. 

All  through  this  story  Mary  had  been  vaguely  disturbed  with  the 
queen’s  attitude.  Mary  feared  that  the  queen  was  losing  sight  of  her  pur¬ 
pose.  But  the  queen  had  her  own  ideas  of  how  to  obtain  a  favor  that 
she  wished  with  all  her  heart.  The  queen’s  spacious  apartments  lent 
themselves  wTell  to  such  an  important  event.  To-night  candles  with  their 
tiny  flames  reflected  their  own  light  in  the  gleaming  gold  holders.  In¬ 
cense  filled  the  room  with  a  delicate  aroma,  and  flowers  and  plants  added 
to  the  beauty  and  fragrance. 

The  dinner  was  all  that  could  be  desired  by  the  most  exacting  per¬ 
son.  And  the  queen !  She  wore  a  gown  of  soft  white  material  and  about 
her  neck  was  a  rope  of  priceless  pearls.  Jewels  sparkled  on  her  fingers 
and  in  her  dusky  hair.  Aman  resolved  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
the  queen  more  extensively,  if  possible,  and  when  the  meal  w*as  finished 
he  exerted  himself  to  entertain  her.  The  king,  not  wishing  to  be  outdone, 
again  offered  the  queen  any  favor  she  wished  to  name.  The  queen  asked 
for  the  freedom  of  her  people,  saying  that  she  had  long  endured  their 
bondage  in  silence ;  but  when  one  wrho  was  an  enemy  to  the  king  as  well 
as  to  her  people  was  increasing  their  miseries  she  had  to  speak.  She  then 
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told  the  king  of  the  deceit  of  Aman,  and  of  the  gibbet  he  had  prepared 
for  Mardochai.  The  king  was  very  angry  and  ordered  that  Aman  be 
hanged  on  the  very  gibbet  that  he  had  made  for  Mardochai.  The  king 
then  took  steps  to  free  the  Jews,  much  to  the  elation  of  the  queen.  Thus 
ended  the  story  of  a  woman’s  skill  in  a  plan  which  she  had  evolved  for 
the  salvation  of  her  race. 

Mary  closed  the  book  dreamily  and  gazed  into  the  flames  that 
danced  and  quivered  in  the  fireplace.  It  entered  her  mind  that  even  the 
girl  of  today  might  well  take  Esther  for  model.  Even  in  common  every¬ 
day  life  there  are  favors  that  we  desire  for  the  good  of  others,  and  if  we 
use  a  little  tact  instead  of  rushing  into  things  w7e  are  more  apt  to  secure 
them.  In  her  innermost  mind  Mary  resolved  to  try  to  imitate  Esther  in 
her  courage  and  goodness  and  also  to  cultivate  that  gift  which  is  one  of 
the  most  precious  of  a  woman’s  possessions— tact. 

Mary  Doyle,  ’32. 


u  u  u 


A  necklace  clasped  her  queenly  throat 
It  shone  and  glowed, 

It  caught  the  light  and  sparkles  flew, 
Sun-bright  bestowed! 

A  rosary  hung  below  her  belt 
A  heavy  one, 

Its  dullness  cast  no  sheen  at  all, 
Ignored  the  sun. 

And  yet  the  necklace  has  no  power 
To  soothe  or  heal 

And  fingering  it,  white,  groping  hands 
Its  coldness  feel. 

But  she  who  holds  with  fingers  tired, 
Her  rosary, 

Finds  comfort  and  a  peace  inspired 
By  Sympathy! 


K.  M.  R.  ’29. 


Qtt )t  Catholicity  of  gleUrtc’s  OTorfeo 

INTRODUCTION 

To  students  of  the  history  of  the  early  English  and  of  their  litera¬ 
ture,  “Aelfric”  is  a  very  familiar  name;  first,  because  of  the  frequency 
with  which  it  occurs  in  the  annals  and  records  of  those  early  times; 
secondly,  because  there  has  been  much  controversy  among  the  later 
antiquarians  as  to  the  identity  of  a  certain  Aelfric  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  who  made  himself  famous  by  his  unparalleled  literary 
and  religious  zeal;  and,  lastly,  because,  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
Anglican  divines  and  controversialists  of  the  reformed  English  Church 
have  used  this  same  Aelfric  as  their  chief,  and  for  the  most  part,  their 
only  argument  that  the  Established  Church  of  England,  which  owes  its 
foundation  to  Henry  VIII  and  the  so-called  “reformers”  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  has  merely  reverted  to  the  maintenance  of  doctrines  that  were 
held  and  practised  for  centuries  in  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  I  was 
first  confronted  with  this  statement  in  a  monograph,  Old  English  Scholar¬ 
ship  in  England  from  1566-1800,  by  Miss  Eleanor  N.  Adams,  in  which 
the  writer  endeavors  to  show  that  the  sixteenth  century  marked  a  revival 
of  interest  in  England  in  Old  English  literature,  due  “not  to  the  English 
Renaissance  but  to  the  Reformation.”  1  Miss  Adams  says : — 

“So  confusing  was  the  unrest  of  the  Reformation  that  men 
could  not  distinguish  clearly  between  affairs  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  life.  In  order  to  lay  any  foundation  for  their 
new  institutions  the  Reformers  had  to  establish  a  precedent 
for  their  beliefs.  Such  precedent  they  sought  in  the  liturgy 
and  sermons  of  the  ‘primitive  church,’  and  in  the  laws  of 
their  Anglo-Saxon  forbears.  Their  first  concern  was  to 
justify,  by  historical  documents,  their  attitude  towards  the 
sacrament,  the  secular  privileges  of  the  clergy,  and  the  use 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular.  We  may  assume,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Old  English  scholarship  had  its  definite  beginnings 
in  the  controversial  efforts  of  Archbishop  Parker,  John 
Joscelyn,  his  secretary,  William  Lombarde,  record-keeper  of 
London  Tower,  and  John  Fox,  the  martyrologist.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  this  group  of  men  in  Old  English  records  was 
definite,  energetic,  and  historical.  They  gave  the  world  the 
first  definite  fruits  of  Old  English  research.”  2 


(1)  Adams,  Eleanor  N.,  Old  English  Scholarship  in  England ,  p.  11. 

(2)  Ibid. 
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The  dominant  figure  and  leader  of  these  sixteenth-century  “Saxon- 
ists”  was  Matthew  Parker  (1504-1575).  As  Master  of  Benet  College 
(Corpus  Christi)  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  University,  he  was 
an  ardent  collector  of  manuscripts  from  confiscated  monastic  libraries. 
Later,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  devoted  his  best  efforts  to  defin¬ 
ing  the  discipline  and  beliefs  of  the  newly  constituted  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  To  him  are  due  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  known  as  the  “Bishop's  Bible.”  John  Strype  tells  us  in  his 
Life  of  Matthew  Parker  that 

“As  the  Archbishop  had  the  chief  care  of  the  Church  and  of 
Religion  under  the  Queen,  so  had  he  also  of  the  venerable 
antiquity  of  the  nation.  Whose  great  skill  therein,  and 
earnest  desire  of  retrieving  the  ancient  stories  and  accounts 
of  persons  and  things  in  these  islands,  from  the  times  of  the 
Britons  and  Saxons,  was  so  well-known  that  a  kind  of  office 
was  granted  him  for  the  preservation  of  these  antiquities. 

And  the  Privy  Council  granted  him  their  countenance,  to 
gather  up  ancient  monuments  throughout  England,  in  whose 
possession  soever  they  were ;  not  indeed  to  keep  or  convert 
to  his  own  use,  but  to  have  the  sight  and  reading  of  them.”  1 
All  persons  were,  therefore,  notified  of  the  Queen's  pleasure, 

“that  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  have 
special  care  and  oversight  in  the  conservation  of  such 
ancient  records  and  monuments  as  were  written  of  the  state 
and  affairs  of  the  realm  of  England  and  recorded,  by 
special  appointment  of  certain  of  her  Majesty’s  ancestors, 
in  divers  abbeys,  to  be  treasure  houses  to  keep  and  leave  in 
memory  of  such  occurrences  as  fell  in  their  times.  And  be¬ 
cause  divers  of  such  writings  were  commen  into  the  hands  of 
private  persons,  and  so  partly  remained  obscure  and 
unknown;  they  willed  and  required,  that  when  the  same 
Archbishop  should  send  his  letters,  or  learned  deputies, 
requesting  to  have  a  sight  of  any  such  ancient  records,  that 
they  would,  at  the  contemplation  of  these  letters,  gently 
impart  the  same ;  not  meaning  to  withdraw  them  from  their 
owners,  but  for  a  time  to  peruse  the  same,  upon  promise  or 
bond  given  of  making  restitution.  So  as,  when  need  should 
require,  resort  might  be  made  for  the  testimony  that  might 
be  found  in  them;  and  also  by  conference  of  them,  the 
antiquity  of  the  state  of  these  countries  might  be  restored 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 


(1)  Strype,  John,  Life  of  Matthew  Parker,  p.  523. 
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Dated  from  Howard  Place  (now  called  the  Charter 
House),  anno  68,  July  7. 

Nic.  Bacon,  C.  S.  Th.  Norfolk  W.  Northampton 

R.  Leicester  W.  Howard  W.  Cecyl”  1 

This  letter  is  significant  in  that  it  reveals  the  absolute  authority 
given  to  Archbishop  Parker  to  claim  all  manuscripts  notably  from  “divers 
abbeys”  where  they  had  been  “heretofore  preserved  and  recorded.”  The 
letter  also  states  that  the  owners  are  “gently  to  impart”  their  possessions, 
for  the  court  deputies  did  not  “mean  to  withdraw  them  but  for  a  time 
to  peruse  the  same  upon  promise  or  bond  given  of  making  restitution.” 
Whatever  “restitution”  may  have  been  made,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  many 
books  were  ever  returned  to  their  owmers. 

“So  zealously  did  Archbishop  Parker  exercise  his  preroga¬ 
tive,  that  one  agent  alone  professed  to  have  gathered  six 
thousand  seven  hundred  books  within  four  years.”  2 

In  response  to  this  letter  that  was  circulated  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  we  find  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  Archbishop  Parker  by 
Joseph  Jewel  of  Salisbury  which  indicates  not  only  how  meagre  was  the 
knowledge  of  Old  English  manuscripts  among  the  supposedly  learned 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  also  how  assiduous  Parker’s  confreres 
were  to  assist  him  in  the  “ransacking  of  libraries” : 

“It  may  please  your  Grace  to  understand,  that,  according  to 
my  promise,  I  have  ransacked  our  poor  library  of  Salisbury, 
and  have  found  nothing  worthy  of  finding,  saving  only  one 
book  written  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue;  which  I  mind  to 
send  your  Grace  by  the  next  convenient  messenger.  ...  It 
may  be  Aelfricus  for  all  my  cunning.  But  your  Grace  will 
soon  find  out  what  he  is.  Other  certain  books  there  are  of 
Rabonus  and  Anselmas,  but  as  common,  so  also  of  little 
worth.  .  .  . 

Your  Grace’s  most  humble, 

Jo.  Sarum.”  3 

The  little  appreciation  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  had  of  the  contents  of 
the  book  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Parker’s  biographer,  John  Strype, 
found  letters  in  a  volume  in  folio  in  the  public  library  of  Cambridge  to 
the  effect  that  the  book  contained  a  tract,  not  of  Aelfricus,  but  of  St. 
Gregory’s  De  Cura  Pastoral* ,  paraphrased  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which  the 
Bishop  had  been  unable  to  recognize. 


(1)  Strype,  John,  Life  of  Matthew  Parker,  p.  523. 

(2)  Stephen  Batman,  Doome  Warning  all  Men  to  Judgemente,  1581. 

(3)  Strype,  J.,  Life  and  Actes  of  Matthew  Parker ,  vol.  I,  p.  524. 
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John  Joscelyn,  Parker’s  secretary  and  co-worker,  who  did  most  of 
the  constructive  work  now  ascribed  to  Parker  has  left  a  quaint,  enthu¬ 
siastic  account  in  which  he  showed  the  care  and  zeal  with  which  this 
research  work  was  done  by  the  Archbishop,  who,  not  content  to  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  he  had  gleaned  from  these  works  for  his  own 
enlightenment, 

“endevored  to  sett  out  in  printe  certaine  off  those  aunciente 
monuments  whearoff  he  knewe  very  fewe  examples  to  be 
extante  and  which  he  thoughte  woulde  be  most  profitable  for 
the  posterytye  to  instruct  them  in  the  faythe  and  religion 
of  the  elders.”  1 

By  dint  of  this  eminent  zeal  so  highly  extolled  by  the  faithful  secre¬ 
tary,  the  Archbishop  procured  also  for  his  printer,  John  Day,  the 
first  Saxon  types  ever  cut  in  England,  and  had  Day  print  the  first  Old 
English  work,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  many  a  controversy  since,  and 
is  the  chief  cause  of  this  essay.  It  was  entitled  by  Parker  A  Testimonie 
of  Antiquitie,  with  the  explanation,— 

“shewing  the  Auncient  Fayth  in  the  Church  of  England 
touching  the  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  bloude  of  the  Lord 
here  publikely  preached,  and  also  received  in  the  Saxons 
tyme,  above  600  yeares  agoe.” 

The  volume  contains:— 

(1)  Preface  to  the  Christian  Reader. 

(2)  A  Sermon  of  the  Paschall  Lambe  and  of  the  sacramentall  body 
and  bloud  of  Christ  our  Savior,  written  in  the  olde  Saxon  tongue  before 
the  Conquest  and  appoynted  in  the  reigne  of  the  Saxons  to  be  unto  the 
people  at  Easter  before  they  shoulde  receave  the  Communion  and  now 
first  translated  into  our  common  English  speeche. 

(3)  Epistle  of  Alfrike  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  and  of  Malmesburye 
of  Wulfsine  byshop  of  Scyrburne. 

(4)  Epistle  to  Wulfstan. 

(5)  The  Lordes  prayer,  the  Creede,  and  X  Commandements  in  the 
Saxon  and  English  Tounge. 

The  book  is  undated,  but  was  issued  presumably  in  1566-7. 

We  shall  speak  of  this  work  at  greater  length  during  the  course  of 
this  essay.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  its  very  title  indicates 
distinctly  the  controversial  aim  of  its  editor.  Since  the  publication  of 
A  Testimonie  in  1566  the  particular  Easter  homily  of  Aelfric  which  it 
includes  has  been  considered  by  a  host  of  writers  of  the  highest  impor- 

(1)  Taken  from  Histriola:  A  litel  storye  of  the  Actes  and  Life  of  Matthew,  now  Archbishoppe 
of  Canterbury. 
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tance,  and  has  been  constantly  appealed  to  as  an  unanswerable  proof 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  on  the  Eucharist  was  very 
different  from,  or  rather  contrary  to,  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  With 
this  as  a  starting  point  it  has  been  asserted  that  in  expressing  this  one 
anti-Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  Aelfric  was  following  the  traditions  and 
belief  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  had  held  from  the  beginning,  of 
which  he  was  a  faithful  representative  and  exponent.  It  has  also  been 
asserted  that  this  deviation  is  but  one  of  many  others  expressed  through¬ 
out  his  works;  and  in  consequence  it  has  been  held  that  since  the  early 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  held  doctrines  other  than  those  of  Rome  and  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  adopted  by  the  sixteenth-century  reformers,  therefore, 
the  Founders  of  the  Anglican  Church  were  in  reality  reverting  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers. 

It  is,  then,  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  show  that  Aelfric  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  disciple  and  teacher  of  the  Roman  Catholic  spirit  and  doctrine  that 
had  been  fostered  and  practised  in  England  from  the  first  days  of  her 
conversion ;  that  in  all  his  works,  especially  in  his  homilies,  of  which  we 
have  some  eighty-five  in  number,  and  of  which  one  is  the  Easter  homily 
around  which  Matthew  Parker  has  caused  the  whole  tissue  of  contro¬ 
versy  to  be  woven,  he  has  never  deviated  from  this  same  doctrine  and 
belief ;  and  that  in  presenting  contrary  arguments,  all  adversaries  of  the 
Catholic  Church  from  Parker’s  time  to  the  present  have  not  only  mis¬ 
interpreted  the  text  of  this  one  homily  and  stripped  certain  sentences 
of  their  context,  but  they  have  also  discountenanced  all  his  other  works, 
and  based  their  false  claims  on  a  few  isolated  statements. 

I 

AELFRIC’S  HERITAGE 

Archbishop  Parker  makes  frequent  sweeping  statements  in  his  Preface 
to  the  effect  that  Aelfric’s  writings  express  the  concerted  opinions  in 
matters  of  faith  and  doctrine  of  the  whole  body  of  Anglo-Saxon  ecclesi- 
asts  from  St.  Augustine  in  the  seventh  century  to  the  eleventh  century 
in  which  he  himself  lived ;  that  Englishmen  for  a  time  during  the  Middle 
Ages  deviated  from  these  doctrines  and  accepted  those  of  Rome,  and 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  English  Protestants,  including  Parker  and 
his  associates,  reverted  to  the  primitive  doctrines.  How  completely  un¬ 
true  to  fact  this  is  we  can  prove  by  merely  relating  in  brief  outline  the 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  its  work,  and  its  influence. 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  and  satisfying  than  a  perusal  of  the  all 
too  scanty  writings  that  we  find  at  our  disposal  concerning  the  culture 
and  learning  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  centuries  preceding  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  story  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity  has  been  told 
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with  historic  exactness  and  brevity  by  St.  Bede  the  Venerable,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  but  it  is  interesting  to  look  beneath  such  simple 
facts  as  that  “King  Edwin  with  all  the  nobility  of  the  nation,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  common  sort  received  the  faith;”  1  or  that 

“Columba  came  into  Britain  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Bridius  who  was  the  son  of  Meilochon  and  the  powerful 
king  of  the  Pictish  nation,  and  he  converted  that  nation  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  by  his  preaching  and  example;”  2 

that, 

“At  that  time,  the  West  Saxons  formerly  called  Gewissae, 
in  the  reign  of  Cynegils,  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ,  at  the 
preaching  of  Bishop  Biremus,  who  came  into  Britain  by  the 
advice  of  Pope  Honorius. ...  It  happened  that  the  king  him¬ 
self,  having  been  catechised,  was  baptised  together  with  his 
people.”  3 

These  briefly  stated  facts  tell  us  that  whole  tribes  were  converted  at 
once,  and  what  is  more  significant,  that  their  conversion  was  effected 
not  by  force,  not  by  bloodshed,  but  by  the  power  of  good  example,  by 
the  influence  of  personalities  that  had  been  developed  through  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  virtue,  and  by  works  of  zeal,  which  were  the  fruit  of  loving  fidelity 
to  the  cause  and  ideals  of  a  Great  Leader,  Christ.  To  such  causes  we 
can  trace  the  stupendous  changes  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
history  of  the  English  nation,  as  well  as  in  its  social,  economic,  and 
political  history. 

Esther  V.  Fox,  ’28. 

(To  be  continued) 


(1)  Bede,  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  Bk.  II,  chap,  xiv,  p.  76. 

(2)  Bede,  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  Bk.  Ill,  chap,  iv,  p.  114. 

(3)  Ibid,  Bk.  Ill,  chap,  vii,  p.  118. 
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There  are  fewer  great  artists  in  criticism  than  in  any  other  genre. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  criticism  is  a  gentleman’s  game.  No  bludgeons  are 
allowed,  only  the  epee.  Not  strength  is  required,  but  keenness  and  dex¬ 
terity,  the  aptness  of  the  Greeks. 

Francis  X.  Connolly, 

Fordham  Monthly. 


J2e tom  art's  Hobe  of  iflusic 

The  great  love  which  John  Henry  Newman  had  for  music  comes 
rather  as  a  revelation  to  most  readers.  One  somehow  fails  to  associate 
this  luminary  of  the  Catholic  Church,  this  learned  man  of  letters,  this 
prolific  writer,  with  music  in  a  concrete  way.  True,  it  is  generally  known 
that  Cardinal  Newman  has  written  many  hymns,  and  it  is  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  person  who  does  not  know  that  from  his  pen  came  “Lead,  Kindly 
Light.”  Yet,  to  find  this  man  loving  music,  actually  revelling  in  it,  to 
discover  him  conversant  with  the  old  masters,  to  realize  that  he  actually 
played  the  violin  is— to  put  it  mildly— rather  unexpected  information. 
This  very  human  side  of  Newman  visible  in  his  love  of  music  is  very  at¬ 
tractive  and  draws  us  to  him  with  a  closer  sympathy,  perhaps,  than  any 
of  his  works  of  undoubted  genius. 

That  music  was  a  family  taste  and  pursuit  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  even  as  a  small  boy  he  played  the  violin  while  his  brother  Frank 
played  the  bass.  In  those  days  they  were  capable  of  arranging  perform¬ 
ances  among  themselves,  operatic  or  dramatic.  Indeed,  in  a  book  recall¬ 
ing  memories  Newman  writes,  “In  the  year  1812  I  think  I  wrote  a  mock 
drama  of  some  kind.  Again  I  wrote  a  burlesque  opera  in  1815,  even  com¬ 
posing  the  tunes  for  the  songs.”  In  the  Letters  and  Correspondence  of 
John  Henry  Newman  we  find  another  piece  of  evidence  in  a  letter  from 
his  mother,  saying  that  the  family  went  to  a  concert  and  were  fascinated 
by  the  “Dutchman,”  which  was  the  name  Newman  had  given  Beethoven 
to  tease  his  music-master  because  of  the  “Van”  to  his  name. 

During  his  undergraduate  days  music  was  a  constant  recreation.  In 
1820  he  had  found  sympathizers,  and  a  music  club  was  formed.  One  of 
his  letters  tells  about  a  visit  which  he  made  to  a  certain  man’s  room  for 
a  little  music.  An  old  Don  played  bass,  and  through  his  enthusiasm  New¬ 
man  was  kept  playing  quartets  on  a  heavy  tenor  from  seven  to  twelve! 
Then  again  he  mentions  going  to  R’s  to  play  the  difficult  first  violin  to 
Haydn  and  Mozart.  Newman  received  the  news  of  his  election  to  the 
Oriel  Fellowship  on  April  12,  1822,  while  playing  the  violin,  and  “with 
that  same  undemonstrative  instinct  underlying  his  conduct  through  life, 
he  only  replied  to  the  messenger  who  summoned  him  to  the  college,  ‘Very 
well,’  and  went  on  fiddling.” 

Newman’s  friend,  Mozley,  gives  a  vivid  description  in  his  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  Oxford  Movement  of  Newman  playing  Beethoven  with 
Blanco  White  in  1826.  “Most  interesting  was  it  to  contrast  Blanco 
White’s  excited  and  indeed  agitated  countenance  with  Newman’s  sphinx- 
like  immobility,  as  the  latter  drew  long  rich  notes  with  a  steady  hand.” 

In  1832  Newman  wrote  that  beautiful  little  hymn,  “Lead,  Kindly 
Light.”  When  we  consider  what  it  implied  and  see  the  pathos  underlying 
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it,  we  can  appreciate  all  the  more  its  intense  lyric  beauty.  This 
hymn  was  called  by  one  of  his  critics,  the  “March”  of  the  Tractarian 
Movement ;  certainly  it  was  a  poignant  appeal  for  guidance,  written  from 
the  heart  of  a  man  who  was  sorely  in  need  of  it. 

The  gift  of  a  violin  from  Rogers  and  Church  in  1864  made  him 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  his  old  love  after  a  long  interval,  but  we  find 
the  manner  of  his  playing  was  now  somewhat  different.  “Sphinx-like  im¬ 
mobility,”  writes  Mr.  Edward  Bellasis,  “has  made  way  for  an  ever  vary¬ 
ing  expression  upon  his  face  as  strains  alternated  from  grave  to  gay.  Pro¬ 
ducing  his  violin  from  an  old  green  baize  bag,  bending  forward,  he  would 
hold  it  against  his  chest  instead  of  under  his  chin  in  the  modern  fashion. 
He  was  most  particular  about  his  instrument  being  in  perfect  tune,  and 
in  execution  he  was  awkward  yet  vigorous,  painstaking  rather  than  bril¬ 
liant.”  The  violin  had  been  given  him  by  the  two  men  since  they  knew 
he  no  longer  owned  one  and  remembered,  no  doubt,  the  joy  he  had  had 
from  playing  in  the  old  days  at  Oxford.  At  first,  Newman  lamented  the 
stiffness  of  his  fingers  so  long  unaccustomed  to  strings,  but  soon  after  he 
confessed  to  a  thrill  of  joy  when  he  took  up  the  instrument  and  was  con¬ 
scious  of  the  delight  he  had  been  missing  so  many  years. 

When  Canon  McNeile,  the  Liverpool  anti-Popery  speaker,  challenged 
him  to  a  public  dispute,  Newman  replied  that  he  was  no  public  speaker, 
but  that  he  was  quite  ready  for  an  encounter  if  Mr.  McNeile  would  open 
the  meeting  by  making  a  speech,  then  he  himself  might  respond  with  a 
tune  on  the  violin.  About  this  time  we  find  a  letter  addressed  to  Church 
from  Newman  which  says,  “Your  violin  improves  continually.  I  cannot 
desire  a  better  one.  I  have  got  it  at  Rednal,  where  I  make  a  noise  with¬ 
out  remonstrance  from  trees,  grass,  roses  or  cabbages.” 

When  same  years  later  the  news  came  that  Dean  Church’s  oldest 
daughter,  Helen,  was  to  be  married,  Newman  made  this  the  occasion  for 
presenting  the  treasured  violin  to  the  bride’s  twin  sister,  Mary.  The 
letter  written  to  her  father  is  very  beautiful  and  tender  in  all  that  it  re¬ 
called— “I  don’t  suppose  she  will  find  a  fiddle  to  make  up  for  Helen,  but 
it  struck  me  that  you  and  Blachford  will  let  me  give  the  beautiful  instru¬ 
ment  you  and  he  gave  me,  to  Mary.  I  don’t  think  she  will  refuse  it.  I 
hear  much  of  her  proficiency.  You  gave  it  to  me  in  1865  and  I  had  con¬ 
stant  use  and  pleasure  in  the  use  until  lately,  but  I  find  now  I  have  no 
command  of  it ;  nay,  strange  to  say,  I  cannot  count  or  keep  time.  This 
is  a  trouble  to  me;  one  gets  an  affection  for  a  fiddle,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  go  without  getting  it  a  good  master  or  mistress.” 

In  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,  written  in  1865,  we  find  several  beauti¬ 
ful  references  to  music.  In  one  place  as  the  soul  is  being  borne  upwards 

we  read : 
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“And  hark!  I  hear  a  singing,  yet  in  sooth 
I  cannot  of  that  music  rightly  say 
Whether  I  hear,  or  touch,  or  taste  the  tones 
Oh,  what  a  heart  subduing  melody !  ” 

Then  again  we  read: 

“  .  .  .  had  I  part  with  earth 
I  never  could  have  drunk  those  accents  in 
And  not  have  worshipped  as  a  god  the  voice 
That  was  so  musical;” 

Newman’s  verse  takes  on  the  tones  of  sweetest  melody  that  Milton 
used  in  his  gentler  moments  when  the  angel  says,  — 

“Now  let  the  golden  prison  ope  its  gates 
Making  sweet  music  as  each  fold  revolves 
Upon  its  ready  hinge.” 

And  even  Milton’s  organ-like  voice  has  nothing  more  solemn  than 
the  lines  referring  to  heavenly  music,  — 

“But  hark !  A  grand  mysterious  harmony, 

It  floods  me  like  the  deep  solemn  sound 
Of  many  waters.” 

Or  in  this  page  where  the  verse  itself  seems  to  echo  back  the  music 
of  another  world,— 

“Hark,  for  the  lintels  of  the  presence  gate 
Are  vibrating  and  echoing  back  the  strain.” 

These  passages  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  Newman’s  love 
and  understanding  of  music. 

Beethoven’s  name  occurs  in  so  many  places  where  Newman  mentions 
music  that  we  soon  recognize  that  he  is  one  of  Newman’s  favorites.  Once, 
when  Mr.  Bellasis  said  of  the  Allegretto  of  the  Eighth  Symphony,  that 
it  was  like  a  giant  at  play,  Newman  replied,  “It  is  curious  you  should 
say  that.  I  used  to  call  him  the  gigantic  nightingale.  He  is  like  a  great 
bird  singing !  ”  Newman  pressed  the  cult  of  Beethoven  on  all  the  young 
Oratorians  who  played  in  his  company.  “They  might  start  with  Corelli 
and  go  on  to  Romberg,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,”  writes  Mr.  Bellasis.  “Their 
ultimate  goal  was  Beethoven.” 

As  with  literature,  so  with  music ;  Newman  was,  on  the  whole,  true 
to  his  early  loves.  Beethoven  already  possessed  him  in  the  twenties,  and 
later  masters  never  quite  won  his  heart.  This  was  especially  true  with 
sacred  music.  Mr.  Bellasis  writes  on  the  subject  in  some  detail.  “He  was 
slow  to  take  (if  he  ever  really  took)  to  new  comers  on  the  field  of  sacred 
music.  He  had  in  early  days  found  time  and  opportunity  to  compre¬ 
hend  certain  masters,  Corelli,  Handel,  Haydn,  Romberg,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven,  but  Schubert,  Schumann,  Wagner,— who  were  these  strangers 
intruding  somewhat  late  in  the  evening  upon  a  dear  old  family  party  ?” 
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We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  when  Newman  writes  in  March, 
1871,  of  Mendelssohn’s  chief  sacred  work  which  he  could  never  be  induced 
to  hear  again:  “I  was  very  much  disappointed  the  one  time  I  heard 
Elijah  not  to  meet  with  a  beautiful  melody  from  begininng  to  end.  What 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  Handel’s,  Mozart’s  and  Beethoven’s 
melodies?” 

Newman  was  quite  overcome  by  Cherubini’s  First  Requiem  in  C 
Minor  done  at  the  Festival,  August  29,  1879,  and  kept  saying,  “Beautiful, 
wonderful.”  The  ending  of  the  “Agnus  Dei”  he  thought  beautiful,  es¬ 
pecially  the  lovely  note  C  which  keeps  recurring  as  the  requiem  ap¬ 
proaches  eternity.  When  it  was  played  in  the  Church  in  1886  he  said, 
“That  is  a  beautiful  Mass,  but  when  you  get  as  old  as  I  am  it  comes 
rather  too  closely  home.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  Reverend  H.  Jenkyns,  Newman  gives  a  beautiful 
description  of  a  Miserere  which  he  has  heard.  “The  voices  are  certainly 
very  surprising,  there  is  no  instrument  to  support  them,  but  they  have 
the  art  of  continuing  their  notes  so  long  and  equably  that  the  effect  is  as 
if  an  organ  were  playing,  or  rather  an  organ  of  violin  strings,  for  the 
notes  are  clearer,  more  subtle  and  piercing,  and  more  impassioned  than 
those  of  an  organ.” 

Alexander  Whyte,  in  his  book,  Newman ,  an  Appleciation,  quotes  a 
splendid  passage  in  reference  to  “sounds,”  from  University  Sermons: 

“They  have  escaped  from  some  higher  sphere;  they  are  outpourings 
of  eternal  harmony  in  medium  of  created  sound;  they  are  echoes  from 
our  Home;  they  are  the  voice  of  Angels  or  the  Magnificat  of  saints  or 
the  living  laws  of  Divine  Governance  or  the  Divine  Attributes;  some¬ 
thing  are  they  besides  themselves  which  we  cannot  compass,  which  we 
cannot  utter,— though  mortal  man,  and  he  perhaps  not  otherwise  distin¬ 
guished  above  his  fellows,  has  the  power  of  eliciting  them.” 

In  the  Idea  of  a  University ,  Discourse  IV,  there  is  another  passage 
well  worth  quoting: 

“Music,  I  suppose,  though  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  it, 
has  an  object  of  its  own;  as  mathematical  science  also,  it  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  ideas  greater  and  more  profound  than  any  in  the  visible  world, 
ideas  which  center  indeed  in  Him  whom  Catholicism  manifests,  who  is 
the  seat  of  all  beauty,  order,  and  perfection  whatever,  still  ideas  after 
all  which  are  not  those  on  which  Revelation  directly  and  principally  fixes 
our  gaze.” 

We  could  go  on  indefinitely  quoting  from  Loss  and  Gain ,  from  His¬ 
torical  Sketches ,  from  Idea  of  a  University ,  and  countless  other  works, 
but  we  have  more  than  sufficient  proof  for  saying  that  in  the  life  of  New¬ 
man,  a  great  love  and  appreciation  of  music  had  a  very  decided  place. 

Helen  Morgan,  ’29. 


parting  Coasts 


A  TOAST  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 

Toasts  have  been  given  through  the  ages  to  every  conceivable  person,  place  and  thing. 
.  .  .  Now  it  is  our  time  and  a  fitting  occasion  to  give  expression  to  admiration,  loyalty, 
and  to  bid  “farewell”  to  our  Alma  Mater. 

To  the  “Sanctum,”  otherwise  known  as  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  we,  the  outgoing  Class 
of  ’29,  give  a  toast.  To  this  stronghold  wherein  reigned  our  “Dean”  we,  as  Freshmen  small, 
religiously  wended  our  way  once  every  month — the  date  being  about  the  15th.  Marks 
made  their  appearance  then  and  could  be  seen  only  within  the  stronghold.  We  entered, 
some  to  emerge  triumphantly  in  a  very  few  minutes,  others — alas  and  alack — many  minutes 
later  and  not  smiling — in  fact  some  few  had  quite  a  bit  more  than  a  mist  before  their  eyes. 

Sophomore  year  found  us  a  little  “wiser,”  and  a  little  less  eager  to  ascertain  our  rating 
either  in  classes  or  in  the  Dean’s  estimation.  We  merely  “Forgot,”  you  know,  to  go  for 
marks  and — our  engagement  books  had  many  more  important  dates  around  the  15th! 

Junior  Year  our  attitude  around  the  15th  remained  about  the  same,  but  growing 
older  and  advancing  scholastically,  had  also  given  us  more  responsibilities.  We  were  now 
active  and  executive  members  of  committees.  The  “Sanctum”  had  to  be  entered  and  in¬ 
formation  gleaned  concerning  Proms,  Class  Days — where — when — in  what  manner — and 
— why ! 

And  then — Senior  Year!!!  Why  is  it  that  realization  comes  too  late?  Why  this 
“Sanctum”  was  not  at  all  a  place  to  be  avoided  or  feared — it  was  in  fact  a  veritable  place 
of  refuge — a  place  for  planning  where  the  presiding  genius  directed  and  inspired  our  activi¬ 
ties,  not  briskly  and  disinterestedly  as  one  with  many  more  important  decisions  to  make; 
but  calmly,  genially,  helpfully  always,  Our  Friend! 

To  all  that  this  little  room  means  for  us  we  pledge  our  undying  gratitude. 

Katherine  Lillian  S kelley,  ’29. 

Class  President. 


THE  AUDITORIUM 

“The  world’s  a  theatre,  the  earth  a  stage 
Which  God  and  nature  do  with  actors  fill.” 

Four  years  of  college  life  have  duly  impressed  this  old  adage  upon  me.  Among  my 
colleagues  those  endowed  with  histrionic  powers,  oratorical  gifts,  or  merely  dutiful  sense 
of  attendance  at  Assembly  have  naturally  gravitated  towards  our  theatre,  the  Auditorium. 
Here  we  have  paid  homage  to  celebrated  visitors  and  received  from  their  inspiring  presence 
a  bit  of  their  successful  philosophy  of  living.  There,  upon  the  stage,  have  we  seen  our 
friends  transformed  into  belligerent  fathers  or  romantic  heroines  as  the  current  production 
might  demand.  How  enthusiastic  we  became  over  those  informal  Class  Skits  which  often 
threatened  “to  bring  down  the  house” !  On  more  stately  occasions  the  soft  rustle  of  pro¬ 
grammes  proclaimed  the  presence  of  some  renowned  visitors,  lecturers,  or  musicians.  Ver¬ 
satile,  indeed,  are  the  Auditorium’s  many  offerings.  And  now  from  the  dear  familiar  sur¬ 
roundings  of  our  Auditorium,  we,  for  the  last  time,  make  our  bow  from  the  stage,  and  go 
forth  to  garner  honors  in  the  larger  theatre  of  life.  May  the  plaudits  of  the  larger  theatre 
resound,  too,  because  of  noble  actions,  nobly  done ! 


Mae  Sullivan,  ’29. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

To  the  Library,  the  sanctuary  of  ideas  recorded  and  to  be  recorded,  we  pledge  a  silent 
toast.  We  do  not  even  whisper  it,  sincere  though  it  is,  lest  we  disturb  the  thought-pro¬ 
ductive  quiet  that  pervades  this  book-lined  interior.  Here  just  at  this  time  of  year,  there 
is  sufficient  distraction  afforded  by  the  outlook  from  its  wide,  smiling  windows,  without 
adding  the  further  disturbance  of  an  audible  toast.  The  freshly  budding  trees  along  the 
Riverway  and  its  stream  do  beckon  almost  irresistibly  during  these  fine  days;  but  the 
room  has  its  own  compelling  charm  suggesting  the  yet  unexplored  realms  of  the  Book 
World  and  encouraging  further  expeditions.  Yes,  there  are  all  sorts  of  books  here;  but 
the  most  unique  and  necessary  are  those  varied-hued  small  notebooks  placed  on  the  re¬ 
volving  stand  and  known  as  “Assignment  Books.”  Many  a  sad  story  dates  from  nota¬ 
tions  found,  or — alas ! — not  found,  in  those  paper-bound  volumes.  And  what  a  scurrying 
rush  it  is  for  the  hurried  commuter  to  find  the  book,  the  course,  the  date  and  then  dis¬ 
cover  the  matter  required  for  study  while  five  or  six  or  more  sister  train-takers  vie  with 
her  for  similar  information !  Yet  the  Assignment  Books  must  be  consulted  discreetly  not 
to  violate  the  hallowed  calm.  Sitting  in  the  Library  near  the  revolving  stand  with  its 
irrevocable  decrees,  surrounded  by  the  other  books — also  important,  by  the  way — en¬ 
tranced  by  the  view  and  pondering  the  realization  that  here  ideas  have  come  into  existence 
and  will  continue  to  take  definite  shape  here  in  the  years  to  come,  we  think  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  our  minds,  a  sincere  toast  for  the  continued  silence  and  increased  “volumage”  of 
our  Alma  Mater’s  Library ! 

Elizabeth  M.  Kelly,  ’29. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  ROOM 

Before  with  steady  tread  we  make  our  final  exit  from  student  halls,  we  would  cast 
one  blinking  glance  into  the  room  that  has  meant  so  much  to  us  during  these  happy  years. 
How  peopled  it  is  with  visions  of  courses  past,  present  and  to  come !  Oh,  we  can  laugh 
unrestrainedly  now  at  the  fears  that  Logic  caused  within  these  walls !  See  how  its  shadow 
marches  to  the  tuneful  measure  of  Barbara  Celarent  played  by  the  syllogistic  band,  just 
as  in  the  days  when  the  Quiz  was  the  topic  of  the  hour.  Close  by  in  funeral  garb  walks 
the  dim  figure  of  English  IS,  who  now  and  again  tries  to  thwart  the  joy  of  an  A.B.  almost 
won.  O  temporal  O  mores!  But  let  us  not  lose  time  indulging  in  reminiscences  of 
Logic  or  the  Round  Table.  Let  us  rather  see  who  possesses  the  laugh  that  now  comes 
from  the  direction  of  the  desk.  ’Tis  a  dark,  curly-headed  figure  who  persists  in  saying 
that  Monday  mornings  will  no  longer  be  the  recreation  time,  but  one  of  earnest  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  pleasures  of  life  in  Rome.  What  threatening  storms  hang  over  the  heads  of 
innocent  Juniors  who  will  not  be  serious  in  this  room!  Seniors,  do  your  duty!  Befriend 
underclassmen  that  they  may  be  armed  against  all  dangers.  Other  friendly  spirits  flit 
around  the  professorial  chair,  bidding  us  “bon  voyage”  as  we  leave.  Religion,  Education, 
Sociology,  Economics,  Philosophy,  Political  Science — all  have  their  representatives  in  the 
“ghost  train.”  Before  we  go,  they  all  join  with  us  in  proposing  one  final  toast  to  this 
room  which  has  so  often  witnessed  our  prowess  in  educational,  sociological,  and  conversa¬ 
tional  lines. 

Mary  C.  O’Brien,  ’29. 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

With  scalpel  in  hand  and  microscope  nearby,  we  rise  to  toast  the  Biological  laboratory 
where  we  have  directed  our  “researching”  glance  on  everything  from  protozoa  to  cats. 
We  confer  one  last  shining  polish  on  the  dissecting  utensils  that  have  cut  our  way  through 
numerous  obstructions,  and  too  full  of  memories  for  any  mere  mention  of  them,  we  mur¬ 
mur  a  last  salute  and  a  farewell  “To  Our  College  Day  Workshop!” 

Florence  Duris,  ’29. 
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THE  READING  ROOM 

To  the  busiest  and  most  remarkable  room  of  the  college!  Just  recently  I  learned  why 
nature  lovers  like  to  spend  their  time  within  its  portals.  The  Reading  Room  of  the  present 
was,  in  days  gone  by,  a  museum  of  natural  history  which  explains,  too,  the  pictures  of 
members  of  the  fish  family  adorning  the  upper  section  of  the  walls,  and  also  the  horns 
mounted  over  the  doors. 

Some  representative  student  can  always  be  found  here  at  any  hour  of  the  day  pre¬ 
paring  assignments.  She  gets  along  as  swimmingly  as  the  aforesaid  fishes  until  someone, 
bursting  with  news  comes  in  and  for  a  few  minutes  the  silence  rule  is  forgotten.  But  only 
a  few  minutes,  for  a  familiar  tap-tap  sounds  in  the  farther  comer  of  the  room,  where  the 
desk  is  located;  if  the  buzz  continues,  the  gentle  remonstrance,  “Come  my  fr-riends,”  is 
obeyed  obversely,  and  the  news  is  finished  on  the  other  side  of  the  door.  In  an  “ignored” 
moment  the  buzz  may  grow  to  gigantic  proportions  and  lo! — spooks — from  the  direction 
of  those  forboding  sliding  doors  over  which  the  pair  of  spreading  horns  is  mounted,  come 
three  knocks  with  a  wealth  of  meaning  behind  them.  Then  silence  reigns  supreme! 

History  majors  wishing  to  have  their  matter  well-rounded  out  spend  many  hours 
doing  maps  and  notes  interrupted  only  by  necessary  refilling  of  fountain  pens.  All  his¬ 
tory  notices,  which  alack !  were  oft  times  found  to  be  important  rather  tardily,  are  placed 
here,  as  are  the  reference  books,  the  latter  not  to  leave  the  room.  The  books,  however, 
seem  imbued  with  life  for  it  has  been  known  that  such  books  find  their  way  out.  Indeed 
we  raise  a  sincere  toast  when  we  say,  “To  the  busiest  and  most  remarkable  room  of  the 
College!” 

Mary  E.  Canavan,  ’29. 


THE  LOCKER  ROOMS 

Way  back  in  the  dim  and  distant  past,  four  years  ago  to  be  exact,  the  class  of  1929 
cast  anchor  in  the  lower  corridor  of  Emmanuel.  Our  first  step  was  to  find  a  place  to 
hang  our  hats.  But  it  didn’t  take  us  long — (even  then  we  were  a  bright  little  group) — to 
find  that  place.  A  door  labeled  “Freshmen”  looked  safe  at  least,  so  we  entered  and  de¬ 
posited  our  belongings  in  bright  new  green  lockers.  We  soon  grew  accustomed  to  our 
Locker  Room  and  learned  that  it  was  a  pleasant  place  to  gather,  when  the  Rest  Room  was 
overcrowded;  this  was  before  the  daze  of  the  Cafeteria.  The  following  year  we  were  pro¬ 
moted  and  took  a  step  further  to  the  door  labeled  “Sophomore.”  Occasionally  having 
brought  in  chairs  from  the  Gym,  we  held  conferences  at  which  everybody  expressed  her 
sentiments  on  Biology  as  a  possible  major  and  the  absurdity  of  fearing  English  15. 

Junior  year  we  were  quite  happy  to  enter  the  big  Locker  Room  next  door,  whose 
windows  had  white  ruffled  draperies  and  bright  blue  over-draperies.  It  boasted,  too,  a 
huge  cabinet  in  which  we  stowed  everything  from  unclaimed  Uchiwas  to  chocolate  bars 
and  lollypops.  In  this  locker  room  we  made  preparations  for  the  best  Junior  Prom  in 
the  history  of  Emmanuel.  And  it  served  as  a  dressing  room  for  our  never-to-be-forgotten 
Musical  Tragedy.  When  we  returned  last  September  as  Seniors,  we  did  not  have  to  be 
directed  to  our  new  abode.  Assemblies  were  held  there  every  day  to  discuss  such  big 
problems  as  Finances  in  Senior  Year,  Fashions,  Vocations,  what’s  new  on  stage  and  screen, 
and  other  important  topics  of  the  day. 

Perhaps  the  Senior  Locker  Room  is  not  as  attractive  as  our  previous  habitations;  its 
walls  and  doors  are  labeled  with  bulletins  and  announcements  of  every  sort — to  say  nothing 
of  Senior  gowns  and  Biology  smocks  carefully  laid  over  locker  doors.  In  spite  of  its  little 
discrepancies  and  disorders,  however,  it  has  been  a  popular  assembly  room  for  the  final 
year  of  Academic  life.  Before  we  close  the  locker-room  door  for  the  last  time,  or  before  it 
bangs  behind  some  careless  departing  heels ;  we  wish  to  say,  “We  have  found  you,  O  hos¬ 
pitable  rooms,  happy,  useful  places.  May  every  succeeding  class  recognize,  as  did  we, 
your  inherent  qualities — comfort  and  utility!” 


Margaret  Doherty,  ’29. 
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THE  CAFETERIA 

Here-'s  a  toast  to  the  Cafeteria  with  its  ever-tempting  array  of  delectable  foods,  luscious 
pies,  and  sweet  cakes!  Here’s  a  toast  to  the  cafeteria  where  during  many  a  pleasant 
period  we  have  wandered  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  rail,  peering  behind  the  glass  cases 
at  the  “mouth  watering  deserts”  and  perusing  the  special  menu.  Often  we  heard  the 
question,  “What  are  you  going  to  have,  fudge  cake?”  and  the  familiar  answer,  “Oh,  no, 
that’s  contrary  to  my  resolutions!”  Then  did  we  see  the  resolute  one,  who  must  keep  her 
avoirdupois  down  for  these  all  important  proms,  finally  take  her  eyes  away  from  the  inch 
frosting  fudge-cake  and  resignedly  but  conscientiously  purchase  a  package  of  cookies  with 
the  air  of  a  martyr.  Yes,  here’s  to  the  chatter  and  hubbub  of  the  friendly  Cafeteria; 
here’s  to  the  songs  that  resound  there  on  Cap  and  Gown  Sunday  and  Junior  Class  Day. 
Oh,  scene  of  our  happy  hunting  ground  that  holds  so  many  pleasant  memories,  let  us  all 
join  in  giving  a  toast  and  a  cheer  to  your  phenomenal  evolution  from  sedate  dining-room 
to  picnic-like  lunch  spot,  and  let  us  not  forget  the  ever-ready  expression,  “I’ll  meet  you 
down  in  the  Cafeteria.” 

Maura  Gallagher,  ’29. 


THE  REST  ROOM 

To  the  Rest-Room,  much  abused  haven  of  our  free  hours,  we  bid  a  sad  farewell.  Your 
broad-backed  chairs  within  whose  depths  the  fugitive  from  class  escaped  detection;  your 
faithful  instrument  of  melody,  that  served  as  table,  chair,  and  desk,  as  well  as  piano ;  that 
went  on  whiling  the  hours  away  with  its  harmonious  tones  even  when  senility  deprived  it 
of  its  ivories;  your  couches  whereon  the  weary  were  wont  to  snatch  some  thirty-nine 
winks;  your  floor,  so  smooth  and  slippery  for  dancing  but,  alas,  forbidden  for  that 
pleasure;  your  book-rack,  offering  all  the  literary  efforts  of  colleges  from  coast  to  coast 
and  even  from  over  oceans, — all  these  charms  are  stamped  upon  our  memories,  never  to 
be  forgotten  during  life.  For  what  impromptu  dramatic  presentations  have  your  walls 
been  the  audience;  what  gay  parties  they  have  witnessed;  what  pre-election  campaigns 
they  have  heard;  what  stories  of  proposed  revolt  they  could  relate;  what  philosophical 
discussions  have  been  imbibed  by  yon  gentle  bovine  placidly  gazing  into  space  from  out 
his  picture  frame !  To  the  Rest-Room,  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  student,  the  room  where 
we  have  studied,  played,  cheered,  laughed,  wept,  in  fact  done  anything  but  rest,  we  offer 
our  gratitude  and  appreciation  and  pledge  eternal  memory. 

Anne  M.  McCarthy,  ’29. 


THE  GYMNASIUM 

Many  a  noon  hour  we  spent  in  the  gym  while  books  and  lessons  were  forgotten  for  a 
time  and  some  kind  soul  strove  valiantly  to  produce  melody  from  the  antiquated  but 
patient  piano.  How  often  have  we  climbed  to  the  tops  of  lockers  to  decorate  and  trans¬ 
form  this  room  for  our  famous  baby  parties  and  costume  balls — how  often  have  we  come 
here  with  our  pennies  to  help  the  Foreign  Missions!  And  here,  too,  of  course,  we  as¬ 
sembled  to  witness  many  thrilling  basket-ball  games.  Teams  arrayed  in  dashing  outfits 
entered,  benches  were  pushed  back  against  lockers  (leaving  at  least  two  inches  at  the  side 
lines),  the  piano  was  rolled  back  into  the  comer,  somebody  mounted  the  locker  to  open 
windows — everything  was  ready,  and  the  game  started.  In  their  excitement,  players  slid 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  floor;  the  ball  thrown  wildly  went  out  of  bounds  crashing 
to  the  floor  a  dozen  dumbbells  and  Indian  clubs.  Then  in  a  most  tense  moment  a  well- 
aimed  ball  was  shot  toward  the  basket — thud — it  struck  the  beams,  the  spectators 
groaned,  the  player  glared;  but  this  was  all  part  of  the  game  and  added  to  the  fun.  After 
all  we  could  only  hope  that  some  day  all  this  would  be  remedied,  and  now  as  we  leave, 
though  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  Emmanuel  will  possess  a  more  spacious 
gymnasium,  we  can  gayly  toast  the  present  one:  Here’s  to  our  well-loved  playground! 

Estelle  Donovan,  ’29. 
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BACK  STAGE 

In  the  history  of  the  theatre  many  are  the  blood-curdling,  heart-piercing  screams  or 
mirthful  laughs  reported  off-stage.  The  space  behind  Emmanuel’s  provokingly  low  plat¬ 
form  boasts  no  long  and  thrilling  career,  but  even  during  ’29’s  brief  sojourn  I  wager  it  has 
not  failed  to  store  up  a  few  memories.  Its  walls  could  tell  tales  of  some  interest  to  every¬ 
one.  There  have  been  breathless  times  when  Shakespearean  lords  and  ladies  have  gulped 
lemonade  in  feverish  haste,  and  the  sound  of  thumping  hearts  seemed  to  fill  the  whole 
auditorium,  or  when  Biblical  characters  from  the  oft-told  “Upper  Room”  have  gone  from 
a  reprimand  for  loud  talking  off-stage  to  weep  real  tears  before  the  audience.  At  other 
times  an  almost  vacant  hall  has  resounded  to  the  rollicking  tunes  of  the  friendly  organ, 
and  we  even  suspect  the  placid  walls  of  sheltering  fugitives  from  the  justice  that  lies  in 
wait  for  those  who  cut  class.  In  recompense,  however,  they  have  seen  many  a  notebook 
devoured  whole  before  some  bothersome  Mid-Year  or  Final.  So  here’s  to  the  remote 
corner  of  the  backstage — as  an  ante-room  to  success  for  some  and  a  welcome  refuge  for 
others,  it  will  dwell  in  our  hearts  and  memories  as  long  as  we  shall  be. 

Mary  T.  Sheehan,  ’29. 


LA  SALA  ESPANOLA 

Not  so  many  years  ago  a  wee  spot  from  sunny  Spain  was  transplanted  to  this  beauti¬ 
ful  country  of  ours.  It  took  root  in  the  first  floor  corridor  of  Emmanuel  College — la  sola 
Es panola!  Errors  and  corrections,  constructions  and  destructions — such  tales  as  these 
walls  can  tell.  Bequer,  el  Padre  Colona,  Concha  Espina,  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega, 
Calderon  and  many  others  belong  to  our  memories  of  this  “wee  little  spot.”  If  El  Club 
Espanol  had  only  the  power  of  speech !  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  whispering  leaves  of 
the  many  plants  might  tell  more  tales  than  the  pen  of  a  student,  for  in  this  plant- 
adorned  room  has  El  Club  held  its  meetings,  meetings  which  have  always  been  marked 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  success.  Only  those  who  have  spent  many  hours  here 
can  truly  appreciate  its  significance  and  real  value.  A  spirit  of  religion  permeates  the 
room  with  Our  Blessed  Mother,  Santa  Teresa,  and  Santa  Teresita  as  holy  guardians.  No 
wonder  all  students  who  have  had  the  delightful  opportunity  of  knowing  this  room,  now 
rise  in  one  voice  to  exclaim,  “Viva  la  sala  Espanola!”  Mary  A.  Kilcoyne,  ’29. 


THE  GREEK  ROOM 

Not  of  arms  and  the  man  do  I  sing,  nor  of  the  wandering  Ulysses  neither  shall  I 
linger  o’er  the  ever  faithful  Penelope,  nor  her  stalwart  son  Telemachus.  To  others  shall 
I  allot  the  honor  of  proclaiming  the  praises  of  the  fleet  Achilles  and  the  aged  Priam — let 
other  voices  chant  lofty  hymns  and  peans  of  joy  to  Grecian  gods  and  goddesses.  But  I, 
while  still  there  remains  an  opportunity,  address  my  last,  my  fondest,  my  most  sincere 
adieus  to  you,  O  Greek  Room,  to  you  who  shared  both  my  happiest  and  most  dejected 
moments, — you  who  never  failed  in  my  direst  need  to  cast  an  air  of  calm  and  serenity. 
No  matter  what  degree  the  excitement  of  others  reached,  you  refused  to  be  drawn  on  but 
ever  remained  immutable  and  unperturbed.  How  many  secrets  your  four  walls  hold — 
what  stories  you  could  relate  of  those  who  spent  so  many  hours  here !  The  crucial  moment 
when  we  gazed  upon  your  four  walls  beseechingly — imploring  that  some  happy  inspiration 
might  send  us  the  correct  meaning  only  to  look  down  again  and  find  it  gazing  up  at  us 
from  the  margin  of  the  page.  What  vistas  your  many  windows  opened  up  to  us! — when 
not  wishing  Ulysses  to  do  all  the  wandering  we  snatched  a  moment  between  the  lines  to 
dream  dreams  that  not  even  Ulysses’  greatest  deed  could  out-rival.  What  joyful  fleeting 
minutes  when  we  dwelt  on  high  Olympus  with  the  cloud-bearer  Zeus — or  else  pursued  our 
way  mid  the  Cyclops  and  the  Sirens — truly  a  “Glorious  Adventure,”  only  to  be  awakened 
to  the  prosaic  necessity  of  living  in  the  present,  by  the  bell  hurrying  us  on  to  the  next  class. 
Surely  the  spot  which  was  so  often  the  scene  of  our  transportation  from  the  trifling  mun¬ 
dane  things  that  surrounded  us,  to  an  age  when  poetry,  adventure,  hospitality,  were  the 
food  of  love,  will  ever  remain  affectionately  in  our  memories  as  we  take  one  last  look. 
To  the  Imagination-stirring  Greek  Room !  Catherine  Delaney,  ’29. 
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THE  HISTORY  ROOM 

To  the  History  Room — the  room  where  many  a  pleasant  hour  was  spent,  the  room 
in  which  we  listened  with  prideful  hearts  to  the  tale  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  our  forefathers, 
their  fight  for  liberty  and  their  freedom,  the  room  in  which  we  learnt  the  first  lessons  of 
great  citizenship — such  a  citizen  as  our  country  would  be  proud  of — we  bend  in  humble 
homage. 

Within  its  map-lined  walls,  did  we  not  live  again  those  days  when  Egypt  was  at  its 
height  of  civilization,  and  did  we  not  roam  through  the  great  temples,  or  sit  in  the  shade  of 
the  great  pyramids  in  spirit,  as  its  history  was  gradually  revealed  to  us? 

How  often  in  our  imagination  did  we  picture  ourselves  in  the  great  Colosseum  in 
Rome  or  was  it  the  Parthenon  of  ancient  Greece?  Country  after  country,  down  through 
the  centuries,  we  traveled,  and  relived  their  history,  our  present  becoming  their  past.  We 
lived  at  Whitehall  during  the  glamorous  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  we  migrated  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  exiles  to  Siberia,  and  as  the  final  curtain  is  slowly  dropping  on  the  last  scene  on  our 
history  stage,  we  find  ourselves  standing  on  the  battle  field  of  Flanders,  in  that  last  great 
tragedy,  the  World  War. 

But  our  History  Room  hours  were  not  all  dream  hours  of  past  ages  and  centuries. 
No,  indeed,  for  the  time  came  when  the  History  Room  was  the  scene  of  many  fiery,  heart¬ 
stirring  debates,  argumentative  and  oratorical  genius  being  displayed  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  win  praise  from  the  most  severe  of  critics. 

History  Room!  You  have  made  us  prouder  than  ever  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  of 
this  great  country  of  ours,  the  leader  of  the  nations  of  the  world  today. 

Esther  Barrett,  ’29. 


THE  MATH.  ROOM 

To  toast  this  room,  the  battleground  of  wits,  the  scene  of  innumerable  struggles,  is 
no  slight  task.  Conflicting  emotions  fill  us  as  we  gaze  with  our  mind’s  eye  upon  the  spot 
where  the  forces  of  almost  invincible  figures  blocked  our  progress  to  the  desired  outcome 
— the  correct  answer.  How  we  wrestled  with  calculus  and  fought  with  its  in-law  relatives, 
integration  and  differentiation!  The  attacks  and  protracted  sallies  which  we  essayed  on 
cancellation  and  substitution  during  our  Sophomore  and  Junior  courses  had  not  routed 
their  forces  as  completely  as  we  had  hoped,  for  in  Senior  year  they  dashed  back  as  auda¬ 
cious  cavalry  to  harass  our  militant  little  army  with  further  problems.  Yet  in  real 
strategic  fashion,  we  surrounded  them  and  subjected  them  to  our  own  use,  compelling 
them  to  serve  with  us  instead  of  against  us.  Now  and  then  revolt  disturbed  their  ranks 
and  rebellion  spread  even  into  our  strongholds.  The  mercenaries  in  our  army,  strange  to 
relate,  were  the  only  ones  who  never  contracted  this  contagion  of  insubordination.  They, 
headed  by  General  Pencil  and  Captain  Paper,  were  always  ready  for  the  fray — oftentimes 
provokingly  so.  Indeed  our  Mathematics  Course  has  been  a  continual  warfare  of  student 
wits  against  difficult  problems;  but  as  Christian  soldiers  we  have  entered  the  battle  and  as 
Christian  soldiers  we  hope  to  emerge  victorious.  To  the  “Math.”  Room!  May  these 
encouraging  words  be  inserted  over  its  stately  portals. 

“All’s  well  that  ends  well!” 

Agnes  Collins,  ’29. 

Mary  J.  Dowd,  ’29. 


THE  LATIN  ROOM 

Two  flights  of  marble  stairs,  a  turn  to  the  left,  and  you  find  yourself  on  the  threshold 
of  the  abode  wherein  the  shades  of  Vergil,  Horace,  Livy,  Martial,  Pliny,  and  other  Roman 
masters  hold  sway.  The  curiae  sit  within,  a  dreamy-eyed  assembly  today.  What  spell 
has  worked  its  bewitching  charms  over  our  black-robed  group  seated  there?  Ah — retro¬ 
spection!  Other  days  are  urging  their  memories  on  us,  as  we  realize  that  only  a  few  re¬ 
main  before  Commencement  festivities.  Haunts  of  Horace,  what  memories  bind  us  to 
you !  Walls  adorned  with  replicas  of  the  glories  of  ancient  Rome,  how  you  held  us ! 

Dimly  we  can  see  and  trace  the  outline  of  those  toga-draped  ghosts  as  they  rise  and 
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stand  as  beacon  lights  on  our  horizon  only  to  sink  again  into  oblivion,  that  treasure  chest 
filled  with  countless  pleasant  memories.  They  tell  us  of  goodness  and  right,  of  misery 
and  wrong,  of  joy  and  pleasure, — aye,  life  itself — and  we  strive  to  listen  to  their  distant 
voices  which  have  been  brought  nearer  and  nearer  and  made  almost  vital  again  by  teacher 
and  teaching. 

As  we  gaze  with  reminiscent  eyes  on  the  happy  past,  we  murmur  “To  the  victor  be¬ 
longs  the  spoils,”  and  so  to  the  Latin  Room,  where  the  crowns  of  laurel  still  encircle  the 
heads  of  the  well-known  ghosts  whose  shades  we  tried  to  imitate,  we  give  our  heartfelt 
thanks. 

Florence  V.  Toner,  ’29. 


THE  EPILOGUE,  ETC.,  ROOM 

It  has  never  been  definitely  decided  just  what  would  have  happened  if  coincidental 
duties  had  called  the  four  members  of  the  Publicity  Committee,  the  ten  officials  of  the 
Ethos,  and  the  twelve  members  of  the  Epilogue  staff  to  their  common  headquarters  on  the 
third  floor.  Our  answer  is  as  good  as  any  our  best  mathematician  could  give:  the  rule 
that  “there’s  always  room  for  one  more”  would  have  found  its  allotted  exception.  For 
this  two-by-four  office  has  known  the  important  workings  of  three  most  famous  activities. 
It  has  been — and  you  have  it  from  those  who  know — the  supreme  test  of  the  resistance  of 
study- jaded  nerves.  To  the  treble  shrilling  of  youthful  voices  in  the  hall  outside,  to  the 
rumbling  bass-notes,  the  thundering  chords,  the  optimistic  arpeggios  of  innumerable 
pianos  in  the  adjoining  rooms,  weary  editors,  who  neglected  to  include  type¬ 
writing  in  their  high  school  schedules,  have  turned  out  their  material  at  the  rate  of  a  half 
a  page  an  hour,  while  co-workers  chattered  around  them.  She  who  came  out  of  the 
Epilogue-Ethos-Publicity  Room  without  jangling  nerves  and  a  dangerous  temper  could 
face  any  situation  with  poise.  We  toast  you,  infinitesimal  alcove,  that  has  flaunted  your 
inadequacy  in  the  faces  of  a  defiant  twenty-six,  as  a  place  that  has  done  more  than  its 
duty,  as  a  place  where  we’ve  found  that  several  things  can  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time ! 

Mary  J.  Fowler,  ’29. 


THE  ENGLISH  ROOM 

Once  the  portals  of  the  English  Room  are  passed,  one  finds  a  cheery,  bright,  and  al¬ 
together  harmless  looking  room,  with  lovely  sunlight  and  an  abundance  of  fresh  air;  a 
superabundance  on  certain  occasions,  when  the  fresh  air  fiends  expand  and  breathe  deeply, 
and  all  the  rest,  shivering,  gaze  appealingly  around.  Then  the  individual  sitting  on  the 
last  seat  in  the  second  row  nearest  the  window,  and  who  is  known  as  the  “official  window 
opener  and  closer,”  springs  into  action.  Hers  is  not  the  only  activity,  however,  for  here 
especially  every  mind  must  be  active,  alert!  The  room  is  full  of  pleasant  memories, — 
memories  of  classes  lively,  exciting,  and  unusual;  memories  of  days  spent  on  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Newman.  We  recall  how  sometimes  we 
listened  to  lectures  and  at  other  times  answered  questions,  a  bit  startled  at  the  sound  of 
our  own  voices.  Sometimes,  too,  mingled  with  the  voices,  came  the  sweet,  low  notes  of 
the  organ  from  Chapel.  The  vibrant,  yet  murmuring  melody,  gently  floated  through  the 
transom,  and  seemed  to  soothe  the  very  atmosphere.  Those  are  happy  days,  offering  us 
happy  memories  to  carry  away  with  us. 

Indeed,  there  are  so  many  happy  days,  that  they  quite  overshadow  the  memory  of 
the  grim  ones,  when  during  dreadful  quizzes  we  sat  tense,  awaking  the  formation  of  the 
question !  Ah,  well !  it  is  time  now  for  us  to  leave  it  all  behind,  yet  that  room  which  has 
sheltered  us  through  so  many  classes,  and  which  represents  so  many  memorable  days  that 
it  has  become  an  intimate  friend  of  ours,  will  ever  remain  in  memory,  bidding  us  say  with 
the  poet  as  our  toast  to  the  English  Room: 

“Its  music  in  my  heart  I  bore 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more.” 

Helen  Morgan,  ’29. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

Here’s  to  the  “Chem.  Lab.”!  A  screen  of  noxious  gases,  ethereal  odors  mingled  with 
pungent  ones, — a  menace  to  the  passing  wayfarer,  but  denoting  science  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  to  the  “Lab”  inmates!  Sophomore  year!  A  small  army  of  recruits  at  work, — 
some  born  under  a  scientific  star,  but  the  majority  having  science  thrust  upon  them! 
Junior  year!  Hours  and  hours  of  analytical  work, — precipitates  of  every  color  in  the 
rainbow,  and  weighing  to  the  fourth  decimal  place!  Struggling  under  a  sea  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  with  analyses  differing  by  three  on  the  fourth  decimal  place,  instead  of  the  limited 
two,  we  wholeheartedly  could  appreciate  despondent  scientists.  Senior  year;  Marvelous 
experimentation, — the  production  of  an  unsurpassable  variety  of  floating-soap,  then  with 
the  manufacture  of  practically  100%  pure  alcohol,  until  our  final  triumph  realized  un¬ 
limited  quantities  of  the  sodium  salt  of  dimethylaminoazobenzenesulphonic  acid,  which  with 
our  usual  generosity  we  contributed  to  posterity !  When  ’29  in  the  near  future  shall  have 
fathomed  a  few  more  of  the  tricks  of  science,  it  will  be  the  reaction  of  the  “Chem.  Lab.”, 
of  its  distant,  checkered  past,  plus  synthetic  memories,  that  will  yield  a  complete  revolu¬ 
tion  in  scientific  fields!  Anna  E.  Finnerty,  ’29. 


THE  MUSIC  ROOM 

: 

The  wandering  student,  when  strolling  along  the  corridor  on  the  second  floor,  is 
greeted  by  a  flood  of  melody  at  almost  any  time  of  day.  Whence  comes  it?  From  the 
Music  Room,  of  course,  where  Saint  Cecilia  holds  her  court,  and  bewildered  seekers  of 
Song  ever  find  happy  inspiration  in  the  cheery  presence  of  her  who  is  the  great  Saint’s 
representative  in  this  particular  Hall  of  Learning.  It  is  a  comparatively  small  room,  yet 
every  wall  gives  mute  testimony  of  the  Art  to  which  this  corner  of  our  College  is  dedi¬ 
cated.  Here  a  ’cello,  there  a  bass  viol,  in  that  corner  a  book  case  filled  with  manuscript,  on 
that  table  two  or  three  violins — the  prided  new  Baldwin  from  which  the  smiling  face  of 
Schubert  greets  our  accomplished  pianists — all  speak  of  Music,  whose  home  is  here.  Color¬ 
ful  evidence  of  the  fact  that  where  Music  is,  there  also  abides  Beauty,  is  given  by  a  great 
bowl  of  yellow  flowers  in  one  corner,  and  by  the  dainty  vases  filled  with  apple  blossoms 
— which  perhaps  aid  Schubert  in  enduring  the  pangs  of  listening  to  a  beginner’s  well- 
meant  but  ill-played  scales!  Here  some  of  us  have  spent  many  happy  hours;  and  here 
are  planned  the  charming  programs  which  delight  the  souls  of  College  guests,  when  they 
are  carried  out  on  the  stage  of  the  Auditorium,  just  below. 

Another  corner  from  whence  at  various  times  strains  of  delightful  music  float  is  the 
stage  in  the  auditorium.  It  is  on  this  stage  that  we,  shy  and  insignificant  Freshmen,  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  Faculty  and  our  Dean.  It  is  on  this  same  stage  four  years  later  that  we, 
dignified  and  all  important  Seniors,  are  presented  with  our  much  coveted  degree.  And 
here,  too,  in  retrospect  we  shall  listen  again  to  the  familiar  tuning  up,  the  staccato  signal 
and  the  swelling  melody  as  it  bursts  forth  “pledging  our  loyalty,  our  love  and  fealty”  to 
the  song-filled  places  of  Emmanuel,  ay — to  its  every  nook  and  cranny ! 

Phyllis  Joy,  ’29. 

Phyllis  O’Connell,  ’29. 


HI  sporting  Proposition 

Miss  Nettie  Morrison  breathed  sighs  of  pure  delight  as  she  perused 
the  contents  of  the  letter  which  her  tiny  wax-like  hands  had  just  opened. 
She  bustled  around  the  living  room  of  her  little  home  in  such  an  alert 
and  eager  manner  that  her  next-door  neighbor,  who  had  meanwhile 
arrived  on  the  scene,  knew  instantly  that  Miss  Nettie  had  some  exciting 
news  to  impart.  Her  suspicions  were  soon  confirmed. 

“He’s  coming,  Ruthie  dear,  he’s  coming  tomorrow!  Oh,  I  think 
I  shall  burst  with  excitement!  Imagine,  he  is  my  very  own  nephew 
whom  I  haven’t  seen  for  fifteen  years.” 

Ruth  Holland  had  had  this  fact  impressed  upon  her  mind  months 
before  Miss  Nettie  had  extended  the  invitation,— but  love  for  her  elderly 
friend  had  restrained  her  from  any  display  of  impatience.  Ruth  was  a 
well  built  girl  of  striking  appearance,  whose  well  poised  head  topped 
by  a  crown  of  auburn  hair  presented  a  splendid  contrast  to  the  fragile 
loveliness  of  Miss  Nettie,  who  closely  resembled  a  petite  Dresden  shep¬ 
herdess.  The  latter  had  lived  for  many  years  with  her  brother,  a  kindly 
old  gentleman,  whose  main  interest  in  life  had  been  the  care  of  the  gardens 
which  surrounded  the  little  house.  His  recent  death  was  a  great  loss  to 
Miss  Nettie,  who  found  in  the  companionship  of  her  young  neighbor  a 
treasure  of  inestimable  value.  But  Miss  Nettie  realized  that  she  was 
getting  no  younger  as  time  went  on,  and  that  some  day  her  home  and 
its  cherished  possessions  might  pass  into  the  hands  of  an  unsympathetic 
stranger.  Accordingly,  she  endeavored  to  communicate  with  her  only 
living  relative,— a  nephew,  whose  gypsy  nature  had  responded  to  the 
wanderlust  call,  and  whose  residence  changed  with  the  wind.  He  had 
finally  received  the  appeal  and  had  evidently  decided  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  his  maiden  aunt. 

Miss  Nettie  was  continually  being  confronted  with  great  problems, 
which  had  formerly  been  disposed  of  with  comparative  ease  by  her 
brother.  Now  here  was  another  one,  popping  up  out  of  a  cloudless  sky, 
to  vex  her— how  could  she  meet  her  nephew  at  the  train,  and  yet  be  in 
the  house  to  receive  him  (as  every  real  hostess  should  do)  when  he 
arrived !  She  presented  her  difficulty  to  Ruth,  who  obligingly  consented 
to  meet  the  guest  at  the  station. 

The  train  drew  in  on  time,  as  if  to  honor  the  visit  of  the  wanderer, 
who  alighted  on  the  platform.  He  glanced  around  in  search  of  a  wel¬ 
coming  aunt,  but  saw  only  the  station-master  and  a  young  lady.  The 
latter  was  coming  towards  him,  to  his  infinite  amazement,  but  as  this  was 
neither  the  time  nor  place  for  a  retreat,  Dick  decided  to  hold  his  ground. 
Would  wonders  never  cease?  She  was  speaking  to  him! 
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“You  are  Mr.  Bradley,”  she  started  rather  than  asked  in  a  calm,  self- 
possessed  manner. 

Dick  nodded  in  a  rather  dumb  fashion,  but  inwardly  he  reflected 
that  he  would  be  apt  to  agree  with  anything  this  charming  young  lady 
might  assert.  It  need  not  be  said  that  Dick  was  rather  an  impulsive 
youth.  They  parted  soon  after  the  young  man  had  been  safely  escorted 
to  the  open  arms  of  his  admiring  aunt.  One  glance  had  been  enough  to 
assure  her  that  she  would  enjoy  Dick's  company.  With  the  departure 
of  Ruth,  Dick  seemed  to  recover  his  power  of  speech,  and  proved  to  be 
a  pleasing  entertainer.  After  a  few  weeks  had  passed  and  he  had  un¬ 
consciously  endeared  himself  to  the  old  lady  by  the  little  attentive 
touches  which  were  a  part  of  his  nature,  she  delighted  in  recalling  his 
last  visit  to  her.  His  failure  to  remember  various  incidents  connected 
with  his  childhood,  had  at  first  rather  vexed  his  doting  aunt,  but  she 
could  not  chide  Dick,  who,  with  the  carefree  attitude  of  youth,  held  so 
lightly  the  childhood  incidents  treasured  in  her  memory. 

With  the  coming  of  Dick,  Ruth  had  decreased  her  visits  consider¬ 
ably.  She  felt  that  Miss  Nettie  had  now  a  constant  companion,  and 
would  not  notice  her  absence.  She  had  miscalculated,  however,  on  Miss 
Nettie,  who  insisted  on  continuing  their  former  relations.  Dick,  too, 
strongly  insisted  upon  a  renewal  of  the  visits,  and  secretly,  Ruth  was  not 
averse  to  acquiesce  to  these  insistent  pleadings.  This  daily  contact  of  the 
two  young  people  with  each  other,  together  with  the  manoeuverings  of 
Miss  Nettie,  who  proved  to  be  a  veritable  matchmaker,  seemed  to 
prophesy  wedding  bells  and  a  happy  ending.  But  strangely  enough  it 
was  Dick  who  proved  to  be  the  disturbing  element  in  this  otherwise  per¬ 
fect  romance. 

According  to  a  note  left  for  Miss  Nettie,  Dick  had  been  called  out 
of  town  suddenly.  This,  however,  was  not  exactly  the  message  left  at 
Ruth’s  home.  In  the  latter  Dick  confessed  that  he  was  an  impostor,  and 
as  such  could  not  claim  her  affections.  Miss  Nettie,  the  letter  said,  was 
not  to  know  of  the  advantage  he  had  taken— it  was  his  love  for  Ruth 
which  compelled  him  to  tell  her  the  truth— could  he  ever  hope  for  her 
forgiveness  ? 

Aroused  to  action,  Ruth  rushed  to  the  station  just  as  the  ever  late 
train  was  departing,  carrying  Dick  out  of  her  life  forever.  Proving  her¬ 
self  as  impetuous  as  Dick,  Ruth  boarded  the  moving  train  and  presented 
herself,  flushed  but  triumphant,  before  the  crestfallen  youth. 

“Dick,  how  could  you  run  away  like  this?  I  knew  from  the  very 
first  time  I  met  you  that  you  were  not  Miss  Nettie’s  nephew.” 

“You  did!  If  you  had  only  hinted  that  you  knew— I  never  ex- 
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pected  to  stay  so  long  or  to  meet  anyone  like  you,  and  when  the  unex¬ 
pected  happened,  I  didn’t  have  the  courage  to  clear  out  until  now.” 

“But  that  doesn’t  explain  why  you  came  in  the  first  place.” 

“No,  nor  how  you  knew  who  I  was.” 

“Well,  you  confess  first,  you’re  the  guilty  one.” 

“All  right,  here  goes.  Dick  Bradley  was  my  pal.  I  was  a  genuine 
orphan,  and  Dick  could  only  claim  two  near  relatives,  Miss  Nettie  and 
her  brother.  There’s  a  slight  resemblance  between  us,  in  fact  we  are 
always  taken  for  brothers.  Well,  anyway,  I  had  just  bet  Dick  that  I 
could  impersonate  him  and  get  away  with  it,  when  Miss  Nettie’s  letter 
arrived.  Dick  hailed  it  with  a  war-whoop  and  presented  me  with  my 
test.  It  was  a  sporting  proposition,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
accept.  You  know  the  rest,  I  became  so  fond  of  Miss  Nettie  and  a 
certain  other  lady  that  I  felt  like  a  cad  assuming  Dick’s  place.  It  might 
be  well  to  introduce  myself  now.” 

“There’s  really  no  need  of  it,  as  I  met  you  ages  ago,  when  I  wore 
pig-tails.  You  were  the  hero-captain  of  my  brother’s  football  team,  and 
I  heard  the  name  of  Dicky  Barton  every  week-end  until  I  knew  his 
history  by  heart.  I  knew  you  wouldn’t  hurt  Miss  Nettie,  so  I  waited  for 
you  to  clear  up  the  mystery.” 

“Well,  you’re  a  trump,  Ruth,  I’ll  say.  In  the  first  comfortable  breath 
I’ve  taken  since  I  landed  here,  I  want  to  ask  you  when  we’re  to  be 
married.”  ' ;  i  ■' 

i  i  *  * 

“That’s  up  to  Miss  Nettie,”  was  the  surprising  reply. 

Madeleine  L.  Kelley,  ’29. 


u  u  u 


Have  you  ever  wondered  how  a  writer  of  long  ago  would  write  if  he 
were  to  live  in  the  present  age  and  write  under  the  circumstances  that 
our  contemporaries  do?  Would  that  romantic  poet  Shelley  have  written 
as  realistic  a  poem  as  Sandburg’s  “Chicago?”  Would  Shakespeare  have 
written  as  O’Neil?  Or  would  any  of  the  number  of  writers  you  recall 
write  as  our  Moderns  do  ? 

Elizabeth  Sproul, 

The  Marywood  Voice. 


Editorially  Speaking 

- — - - - - - — * 

Sometimes  effective  hyperbole  loses  its  effectiveness  because  it 
disguises  itself  under  the  semblance  of  truth;  and  instead  of  being 
a  delicate  spice  of  very  apparent  exaggeration  to  season  the  literary 
diet,  becomes  the  disappointing  salt  of  an  unsuspected  falsehood  in  our 
sugar  bowl.  Today  when  the  trend  seems  toward  bigger  and  better 
stories,  the  journalist,  even  in  the  narrow  circle  of  college  periodi¬ 
cals,  is  tempted  to  write  what  sounds  like  the  biggest  and  best  news 
regardless  of  the  veracity  of  the  whole.  Apparently,  to  deviate  from  the 
path  of  strict  truthfulness  does  not  seem  such  a  shocking  procedure, 
especially  when  to  do  so  evidently  improves  the  interest-element  of  the 
story.  Yet  the  old  adage,  “Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,”  may  still  hold 
and  the  interest-provocation  may  be  unnecessary.  Aside  from  this,  how¬ 
ever,  disregarding  the  truth  in  an  article  for  publication,  whatever  the 
pretext  for  so  doing,  is  serious  matter.  For  example:  we  were  startled 
recently  by  an  article  in  one  of  our  Exchanges  which  claimed  for  one 
of  its  present  students  the  title  “first  Catholic  technician.”  Now,  of 
course,  we  know  that  Catholics  have  been  numbered  in  the  ranks  of 
technicians  in  research  fields  ever  since  technicians  became  technicians, 
and  were  we  not  certain  that  this  caption  was  a  typesetter’s  error,  we 
would  immediately  suggest  a  necessary  revision.  Any  thinking  person 
can  readily  see  the  harm  that  such  an  erroneous  headline  might  do, 
creating  and  disseminating  an  utterly  false  impression.  Whatever  be  the 
plea  for  interest  and  more  news,  the  plea  for  strict  carefulness  in  regard 
to  truth  must  never  be  ignored! 

K.  M.  R.,  ’29. 


Someone  has  said  that  “Commencement  is  the  end,  but  yet  the 
beginning.”  How  true  that  is !  It  is  the  end— the  end  of  your  days  here 
at  Emmanuel,  but  it  is  the  beginning,  too— the  beginning  of  life !  Hith¬ 
erto,  1929,  you  were  fostered  beneath  the  loving  portals  of  Emmanuel. 
You  leave  us  now,  for  your  life’s  work,  “The  beginnings  are  always  hard,” 
Blessed  Mere  Julie  has  told  us,  “but  the  good  God  will  make  it  all  right 
with  the  help  of  His  holy  grace.” 
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The  incoming  Ethos  Staff  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
you  success,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  utter  the  inevitable  “Vale.”  We 
recognize,  and  appreciate,  the  excellence  of  your  achievements  this  past 
year,  and  we  promise  you  that  we  shall,  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability, 
strive  to  uphold  the  high  standards  you  have  set,  and  the  principles  you 
have  established.  The  Ethos  Staff,  representing  as  it  does  the  class  of 
1930,  hopes  for  your  success  in  your  every  endeavor.  We  know  that  the 
splendid  technique,  the  finish,  and  the  charm  which  has  characterized 
your  activities,  academic  and  social,  during  your  college  years  will  attend 
you  throughout  your  lives. 

Time  hastens  onward.  We  cannot  keep  you,  much  as  it  would  please 
us.  You  stand  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  new,  and  entirely  different, 
life— a  threshold  to  which  we  of  1930  are  fast  approaching.  None  of 
us  knows  what  the  future  holds  for  us,  but,  measured  by  your  past  at¬ 
tainments,  we  know  that  yours  will  be  most  happy,  most  successful,  and 
most  beneficial,  even  though  as  the  poet  has  said : 

“The  world  may  sound  no  trumpets,  ring  no  bells,” 
it  still  holds  that: 

“The  book  of  Life  the  shining  record  tells.” 

Vale,  1929, — Procede  et  prospere! 

Catherine  E.  Lawler,  ’30. 


U  U  XJ 


MY  IRISH  ROSE 

I  was  fixed  up  fit  to  kill, 

And  how  my  Irish  Rose 

Could  leave  me  flat  and  dance  with  Bill. 

I  was  fixed  up  fit  to  kill 
And  how  my  Irish  rose. 

Walter  L.  Greene, 

The  Holy  Cross  Purple. 
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BLESSED  MOTHER  JULIA’S  DAY 

The  Student  Body  observed  the  feast- 
day  of  Blessed  Mother  Julia,  the  foundress 
of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  by  a  special 
service  in  Chapel  consisting  of  a  talk  by 
The  Reverend  Edward  Tivnan,  S.J.,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sac¬ 
rament.  Father  Tivnan  chose  for  his  in¬ 
teresting  discussion  the  salient  points  in 
Blessed  Mother  Julia’s  life  and  character. 
He  gave  us  some  lovely  pictures  of  her  life- 
work  and  her  spirituality.  During  the  ser¬ 
vices  a  trio,  made  up  of  the  Misses  Phyllis 
Joy,  ’29,  Eleanor  Rich,  ’31,  and  Margaret 
O’Connell,  ’32,  sang  “Beata  Julia,”  an 
original  Latin  hymn  written  by  Miss  Alice 
Johnson,  ’29;  “O  Salutaris”  was  rendered 
by  Miss  Rosemary  Stanford,  ’30;  and  Miss 
Grace  Sullivan,  ’31,  sang  “Ave  Maria.” 
The  Student  Body  concluded  the  short 
program  by  singing  “Blessed  Mother 
Julie,”  another  original  hymn  by  Miss 
Kathleen  Rogers,  ’29. 

3)  3) 

THE  FRENCH  CLUB 

“Le  Barbier  de  Seville”  was  presented  by 
Le  Cercle  Louis  Veuillot  on  April  IS.  It 
was  a  story  of  love,  comedy,  thwarted 
plans,  a  disappointed  suitor,  and  a  happy 
ending  where  they  lived  happily  ever  after¬ 
ward.  The  scene  was  laid  in  Seville  and 
the  characters  were  Le  Comte  Almaviva, 
Miss  Madalyn  Mahoney,  ’29,  who  was  in 
love  with  Rosine;  Miss  Phyllis  Joy,  ’29,  the 
ward  and  pupil  of  Bartholo;  Miss  Mary 
Cleary,  ’30,  whose  valet  was  L’Eveille, 
Miss  Anne  Dargin,  ’31;  Figaro,  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Sullivan,  ’31,  was  Le  Barbier  de 
Seville,  who  manipulated  the  love  affair 
successfully,  in  a  very  humorous  way,  in 
spite  of  the  interference  of  Don  Basile, 
Miss  Doris  Donovan,  ’30,  who  was  Rosine’s 
singing  teacher. 

The  play,  under  the  direction  of  Mme. 
Hay,  was  very  cleverly  produced  and  there 
were  many  delightfully  funny  moments 
when  a  few  in  the  audience  lamented  their 
ignorance  of  “Francaise,”  although  it  was 


possible  to  follow  the  action  of  the  story 
from  the  actions  of  the  players. 

Music  was  furnished  between  the  acts  by 
the  Misses  Agnes  Knox,  Caroline  Noonan, 
Mary  Cahill,  Esther  Barrett,  Lorraine  Cas- 
sier,  Blanche  Crispo,  and  Mercedes  Vucas- 
sovich. 

5)  3) 

SENIOR-SOPHOMORE  DANCE 

On  the  eve  of  April  19,  the  Senior  Class 
invited  her  sister  class,  the  Sophomores,  to 
a  dance  at  the  Hotel  Commander  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  It  seems  trite  to  say  that  every¬ 
thing  was  perfect,  but  at  least  everything 
contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening, 
except  the  weather.  Yet  there  were  few 
who  did  not  ignore  the  storm  in  view  of  a 
lovely  ballroom  decorated  with  balloons 
and  flowers,  dancing,  refreshments  served 
in  the  Tavern,  and  a  holiday  following. 
Besides  all  these  attractions  there  was  also 
a  “surprise”  for  each  girl — a  lovely  corsage 
of  dainty  pink  or  orchid  sweet  peas. 

The  dance  was  very  successful  and  we 
are  grateful  to  the  committee  in  charge,  of 
which  Miss  Mary  Sullivan  was  the  head, 
aided  by  the  Misses  Katherine  Donovan, 
Katherine  Foley,  Gertrude  Riley,  and 
Madeleine  Egan. 

3)  3) 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

Paul  Shirley,  the  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Orchestral  Group,  presented  Emmanuel  and 
its  friends  with  a  program  excelling  the 
many  others  he  has  offered.  The  numbers 
were  unusually  beautiful  and  attractive, 
among  them,  Mendelssohn’s  Nocturne  from 
“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  and 
“Sylvia,”  Ballet  Suite  by  Delibes;  the  most 
amusing  and  realistic  number  was  an  en¬ 
core  played,  “The  Mouse  Before  the  Trap.” 
The  number  was  so  natural  that  even  the 
“snap”  could  be  heard  when  the  poor  little 
mouse  was  finally  captured. 

The  assisting  Artist,  Miss  Marjorie  Gil¬ 
christ,  Sopranoist,  also  contributed  to  the 
excellence  of  the  program  with  “Joy”  by 
Watts  and  Debussy’s  “L’Enfant  Prodigue.” 
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SPANISH  CLUB  PLAY 

El  Club  Espanol  displayed  some  inter¬ 
esting  dramatic  ability  in  the  presentation 
of  two  delightful  comedies,  “Dona  Paz” 
and  “Chispita.”  Both  little  playlets  were 
entertaining  and  their  charm  was  no  less 
enhanced  by  the  romantic  Spanish  gardens, 
festive  colored  lanterns,  soft-speaking 
guitars,  and  picturesque  costumes.  There 
were  lovely  Spanish  Senoritas  wooed  by 
dashing  young  Spaniards,  and  flashes  of  wit 
from  servants,  and  as  a  result  things  hap¬ 
pened  very  quickly  as  they  sometimes  do 
“In  a  Little  Spanish  Town.” 

The  Spanish  Club  officers  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  worked  diligently  to  en¬ 
tertain  us  and  their  efforts  were  successful 
for  their  program  brought  to  mind  pic¬ 
tures  of  Old  Spain  with  its  Troubadours,  its 
gay,  dancing  Senoritas,  and  its  novel 
beauty.  Those  who  took  active  part  in 
the  comedies  were  the  Senoritas  Mary  Kil- 
coyne,  ’29;  Jacqueline  Lamarca,  ’29;  Susan 
Murdock,  ’29;  Josephine  Alberghini,  ’30; 
Sally  Carroll,  ’31;  Louise  Fielding,  ’31; 
Emily  Quinn,  ’31;  Helen  Agbay,  ’30;  Mary 
Cahill,  ’30;  Carmel  Lynch,  ’30;  Elizabeth 
Cloney,  ’30;  Mary  Grandfield,  ’31,  and 
Catherine  Cooney,  ’32. 

5)  a 

JUNIOR  CLASS  DAY 

The  Juniors  seem  to  have  been  scaling 
the  heights  ever  since  they  took  the 
audience  by  surprise  with  their  Musical 
Comedy  entitled  “Annabelle  From  Em¬ 
manuel,”  laughing  their  way  through  Class 
Day  and  dancing  through  Class  Night. 
What  with  Class  Day,  measurements  for 
Caps  and  Gowns,  and  Senior  elections  on 
their  horizon,  could  dull  their  spirits — 
surely  not  final  examinations! 

The  Class  Play,  however,  was  an  excep¬ 
tionally  clever  production,  the  words  and 
songs  of  which  were  originated  by  Miss 
Mary  Rose  Connors,  the  Chairman  of 
Class  Day.  The  Dramatis  Personae  in¬ 
cluded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  of  New  York, 
Miss  Theresa  Sullivan  and  Miss  Rosemary 
Stanford;  their  children,  Polly  and  Dick, 
Miss  Mary  Cahill  and  Miss  Anne  Hogan; 
Annabelle  from  Emmanuel,  Miss  Doris 
Donovan ;  Aunt  Emma,  Miss  Mary  Cleary ; 
Jimmy,  Miss  Dorothy  Tumelty;  Sir 
Michael  Evans,  Miss  Mary  Delaney;  Girls 
and  Boys:  Jane,  Miss  Katherine  Flynn; 
Peg,  Miss  Frances  O’Brien;  Rose,  Miss 


Mary  Hagan;  Billie,  Miss  Margaret  Crow¬ 
ley;  Ted,  Miss  Madeleine  O’Brien;  Dan, 
Miss  Anne  McNamara;  and  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Ensemble,  the  Class  of 
’30. 

Throughout  the  Comedy  there  were  the 
usual  musical  song  hits  and  specialty 
dances  by  Miss  Mary  Hagan  and  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Crowley.  Indeed,  this  magazine  pre¬ 
dicts  a  full  house  at  all  the  succeeding  per¬ 
formances,  and  future  success  to  the 
authoress,  Miss  Mary  Rose  Connors,  and 
her  committee,  the  Misses  Frances  O’Brien 
and  Anne  McNamara. 

A  Class  Day  luncheon  was  served  to  the 
Juniors  by  the  Freshmen  in  the  Cafeteria, 
which  was  decorated  in  their  class  colors. 
During  the  noon  hour  the  Juniors  also  pre¬ 
sented  the  Freshmen  with  their  banner. 

Lastly,  and  best  of  all,  came  the  eve¬ 
ning,  and  with  it  came  their  dance,  the 
pleasure  of  which  is  accounted  for  in  no 
small  measure  by  the  committee  in  charge 
— Miss  Dorothy  Tumelty,  assisted  by  the 
Misses  Grace  Ayres  and  Margaret  Culhane. 

5)  5) 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

On  April  29  we  all  welcomed  the  well- 
known  voice  of  The  Reverend  Patrick 
Waters,  Ph.D.,  our  former  Professor  of 
Philosophy.  The  Historical  Society  invited 
Dr.  Waters  to  give  the  members  of  the 
Society  a  talk  on  “A  Brief  History  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  New  England.”  The 
lecture  was  given  in  Dr.  Waters’  usual  en¬ 
tertaining  and  interesting  manner,  and  the 
hour  closed  with  the  presentation  of  Mark 
Sullivan’s  “Our  Times,”  to  Miss  Mary 
Walsh,  the  champion  Debater  of  ’29,  and 
incidentally  our  Business  Manager;  the 
Misses  Mary  O’Brien  and  Arline  Priest  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mention. 

5)  5) 

ELECTIONS 

The  Class  of  ’30  wishes  to  announce  the 
final  results  of  their  all-important  elections. 
The  Senior  officers  for  next  year  are  Miss 
Marguerite  Burke,  President;  Miss  Alice 
Grandison,  Vice-President;  Miss  Anne 
Hogan,  Secretary;  Miss  Katherine  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Treasurer. 

The  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Epilogue  is 
Miss  Anne  McNamara;  her  literary  as¬ 
sistants  are  the  Misses  Mary  Martin,  Eileen 
Meaney,  and  Eleanor  Donovan;  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  of  the  Epilogue  is  Miss 
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Mary  Delaney ;  her  staff  includes  the 
Misses  Mary  Cleary,  Eleanor  Murphy,  and 
Margaret  Culhane;  the  Art-editor  is  Miss 
Katherine  Healey,  assisted  by  the  Misses 
Miriam  Donahue,  Katherine  McLeod  and 
Theresa  O’Flahavan. 

The  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Ethos  is 
Miss  Catherine  Lawler ;  her  literary  as¬ 
sistants  are  the  Misses  Frances  O’Brien, 
Frances  Callahan,  and  Placida  Vileikis;  the 
Business  Manager  is  Miss  Madeleine 
O’Brien,  assisted  by  the  Misses  Mildred 
Crowley,  Ruth  Kelley,  and  Anne  Mullin. 

This  completes  the  Senior  Class  elections 
for  next  year  and  we  wish  them  every  joy 
and  success  in  their  undertakings.  The 
Ethos  extends  its  congratulations  to  all  its 
new  staff,  and  we  sincerely  hope  the  in¬ 
coming  workers  may  enjoy  the  same 
pleasures  we  have  known  in  our  work. 

The  Class  of  ’31  have  elected  Miss  Anne 
Sullivan,  President;  Miss  Caroline  Noonan, 
Vice-President;  Miss  Helen  Martineau, 
Secretary;  and  Miss  Mary  Spencer, 
Treasurer. 

The  Class  of  ’32  elected  Miss  Mary  Ken¬ 
ney,  President;  Miss  Madeleine  Navien, 
Vice-President;  Miss  Margaret  O’Connell, 
Secretary,  and  Miss  Winifred  Ward, 
Treasurer. 

To  each  class  we  wish  success  and  hap¬ 
piness. 

The  Societies  that  have  already  held  their 
elections  have  sent  in  the  following  re¬ 
sults:  Sodality,  Miss  Eileen  Morrissey,  ’30, 
President;  Miss  Agnes  Garrity,  ’30,  Vice- 
President;  Miss  Lucy  Perry,  ’31,  Secretary; 
Miss  Agnes  Knox,  ’32,  Treasurer;  Musical, 
Miss  Mary  Cahill,  ’30,  President;  Miss 
Margaret  Lee,  ’30,  Vice-President;  Miss 
Marie  Owens,  ’31,  Secretary;  and  Miss 
Lillian  Collins,  ’32,  Treasurer;  Dramatic, 
Miss  Doris  Donovan,  ’30,  President;  Miss 
Mary  Delaney,  ’30,  Vice-President;  Miss 
Catherine  Grant,  ’31,  Secretary;  and  Miss 
Catherine  Boucher,  ’32,  Treasurer;  Foreign 
Mission,  Miss  Anne  Mullin,  ’30,  President; 
Miss  Ruth  Kelley,  ’30,  Vice-President;  Miss 
Margaret  Ahearn,  ’31,  Secretary;  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Doyle,  ’32,  Treasurer. 

SI  Si 

TENTH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Alumnae  Association  and  the  Student 
Body  have  united  in  their  efforts  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  our 


Alma  Mater.  At  present  tickets  are  on 
sale  for  Emmanuel  Night  at  the  May  20 
performance  of  “Blossom  Time”  at  the 
Schubert-Apollo. 

We  shall  welcome  the  cooperation  of  all 
Emmanuel’s  students  and  friends. 

Si  Si 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  Athletic  Association  scheduled  the 
final  basketball  game  between  last  semes¬ 
ter’s  champions,  the  class  of  ’30,  and  the 
winners  of  the  majority  of  this  semester’s 
games,  the  Freshmen.  The  feature  aroused 
enthusiasm,  interest,  and  desire  for  renown. 
Both  teams  played  exceptionally  well,  each 
team  leading  in  turn.  The  Freshmen,  how¬ 
ever,  finally  outplayed  the  Juniors  with  a 
score  of  38-28,  and  we  join  in  our  praise  of 
the  victors. 

As  this  was  the  last  athletic  event  of  the 
season  letters  and  numerals  won  during 
the  year  were  presented  to  the  following 
girls:  Letters  to  the  Misses  Mary  Carroll, 
’29;  Katherine  Skelley,  ’29;  Esther  Doyle, 
’30;  Mary  Martin,  ’30;  Eleanor  Donovan, 
’30,  and  Katherine  McLeod,  ’30.  Numerals 
to  the  Misses  Kathleen  Rogers,  ’29;  Susan 
Murdock,  ’29;  Madeleine  O’Brien,  ’30; 
Eileen  Morrissey,  ’30;  Helen  Casey,  ’32; 
Carolyn  McBarron,  ’32 ;  Eileen  Doyle,  ’32 ; 
Stella  Bayko,  ’32 ;  Helen  Good,  ’32 ;  Dor¬ 
othy  Curran,  32;  Elizabeth  McCarthy,  ’32, 
and  Katherine  Hogan,  ’32. 

As  the  year  draws  to  a  close  we  offer  a 
word  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Association  for  their  work  on  our  be¬ 
half. 

5)  S) 

PARENTS’  DAY 

May  12  has  its  own  significant  page  of 
pleasure,  happiness,  and  friendship  for  the 
Student  Body  this  year;  it  was  a  day  set 
aside  for  our  Parents.  On  that  day 
Mothers  and  Fathers  met  our  Teachers,  our 
friends  and  the  Parents  of  our  classmates. 
The  Auditorium  underwent  a  metamor¬ 
phosis  caused  by  the  untiring  work  of  the 
Decorating  Committee  and  through  the 
generous  contributions  of  lamps,  rugs, 
Spanish  shawls,  pillows,  and  various  bric-a- 
brac — and  the  general  effect  was  beautiful. 
The  room  served  as  a  Reception  Hall  where 
tea  was  served,  music  was  provided,  and 
pleasure  queened  it. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
afternoon  was  the  awarding  of  prizes  for  a 
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prize  essay,  the  subject  of  which  was 
“Student  Life  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament.” 
The  first  prize,  a  beautiful  medal,  specially 
designed  for  the  occasion,  was  won  by  Miss 
Phyllis  Joy,  ’29;  the  Misses  Kathleen 
Rogers  and  Mary  Sheehan,  both  ’29,  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mention  and  second  and 
third  prizes.  The  presentation  of  the 
medal  and  prizes  was  made  in  the  name  of 
the  College  by  the  Reverend  John  Lynch, 
Professor  of  Economics.  The  poem,  printed 
on  the  back  of  the  program,  was  written 
by  Miss  Kathleen  Rogers,  ’29. 

The  various  committees  worked  most  dili¬ 
gently  to  make  the  day  a  memorable  one 
and  the  many  expressions  of  pleasure  from 
our  guests  showed  that  they  had  accom¬ 
plished  their  end.  The  heads  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  were  as  follows:  Chairman  in 

general,  Miss  Katherine  Skelley,  ’29;  Deco¬ 
ration,  Miss  Anna  Finnerty,  ’29 ;  Refresh¬ 
ments,  Miss  Elizabeth  McMahon,  ’29;  Re¬ 
ception,  Miss  Madeleine  Kelley,  ’29;  Fi¬ 
nance,  Miss  Estelle  Donovan,  ’29;  Enter¬ 
tainment,  Miss  Helen  Callahan,  ’29;  Pro¬ 
gram,  Miss  Florence  Toner,  ’29. 

3)  3} 

MAY  PROCESSION 

The  annual  May  Procession  was  held  on 
Sunday,  May  26,  and  was  even  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  in  the  past.  A  long  line  of 
Alumnae  following  the  Seniors,  both  groups 
in  Academic  Caps  and  Gowns,  made  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  white  dresses  of 
the  under  classmen  and  the  lovely  shades 
worn  by  the  Honor  girls.  A  group  of 
Freshmen  led  the  Procession,  followed  by 
Miss  Katherine  Skelley,  ’29,  the  Guardian 
Angel;  Faith,  Miss  Katherine  Flynn,  ’30, 
attended  by  the  Misses  Catherine  Boucher, 
M.  Clancy,  Anna  Joyce  and  M.  Mc- 
Gehearty,  all  ’32 ;  Hope,  Miss  Mary  Mar¬ 
tin,  ’30,  attended  by  the  Misses  Helen 
Good,  Helen  McGrath,  Marion  Kelley  and 
Christine  Farrell,  ’32 ;  Charity,  Miss  Eileen 
Morrissey,  ’30,  attended  by  the  Misses 
Jeanne  Steinbrenner,  Miriam  Walsh,  Mary 
Omar  and  Margaret  O’Connell,  ’32 ;  Wheat- 
emblems,  Miss  Elizabeth  McMahon,  ’29, 
attended  by  the  Misses  Catherine  Flynn, 
Clare  Martell,  Mary  Thompson  and  Ger¬ 
trude  Murdock,  ’31;  Grape-emblems,  Miss 
Muriel  Lambert,  ’29,  attended  by  the 
Misses  Sally  Carroll,  Mary  Mullaney, 
Alice  Conroy  and  Catherine  Smith,  ’31; 
Chalice,  Miss  Susan  Murdock,  ’29,  at¬ 


tended  by  the  Misses  Grace  Dooley,  Mary 
Spencer,  Mary  Mullane  and  Marion  Flynn, 
’31;  Queen  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Miss 
Madalyn  Mahoney,  ’29,  attended  by  the 
Misses  Dorothy  Callahan,  Mary  Macken, 
Alice  Gallagher  and  Betty  Killion,  ’31; 
Queen  of  Peace,  Miss  Arline  Priest,  ’29, 
attended  by  the  Misses  Carolyn  Noonan, 
Anne  Grady,  Catherine  Dacey,  Lorraine 
Cassier,  ’31;  Bearer,  Miss  Mary  McDon¬ 
nell,  ’29;  Queen  of  the  Rosary,  Miss  Alice 
Johnson,  ’29,  attended  by  the  Misses  Cath¬ 
erine  O’Leary,  Mary  Kenney,  Eileen  Doyle 
and  Madeleine  Navien,  ’32 ;  Statue  Bearers, 
the  Misses  Dorothy  Denning,  ’29;  Mary 
Sullivan,  ’29;  Estelle  Donovan,  ’29,  and 
Agnes  Collins,  ’29;  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel  Banner,  Miss  Anna  Fulham,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alumnae;  and  lastly,  came  the 
Queen  of  May,  Miss  Helen  Morgan,  ’29, 
attended  by  a  manly  little  page,  two  train 
bearers,  and  the  Misses  Ruth  Kelley,  Doris 
Donovan,  Mary  Gilman,  and  Mildred 
Crowley.  The  Procession  was  simple  but 
inspiring. 

3)  3} 

SENIOR  PROM 

The  grand  finale  of  ’29  approached 
slowly  and  then  came  and  passed  too 
quickly  leaving  us  breathless  yet  happy. 
The  Senior  Prom,  in  the  form  of  a  supper 
dance,  was  held  in  the  main  ballroom  of 
the  Copley-Plaza  and  was  the  climactic 
event  of  the  year.  The  class  promenaded 
gaily  and  danced  to  the  sweet  melodies  of 
the  day.  Everyone  present  had  a  lovely 
time,  but  the  Seniors  had  the  best  ever 
and  much  of  the  credit  is  due  to  the  work 
of  the  committee,  Miss  Agnes  Collins, 
chairman,  assisted  by  the  Misses  Margaret 
Doherty,  Mary  McDonnell,  Antoinette 
Pelletier  and  Catherine  Delaney.  At  last 
the  gala  night  ended,  but  the  “Echoes”  of 
it  will  remain  in  our  hearts. 

3) 

DAY  OF  RECOLLECTION 

Seniors  and  Graduate  students  spent 
Monday,  May  27,  in  Recollection  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Reverend  Father  Carol 
Bernard,  S.J. 

3) 

FINIS 

As  we  write  the  last  “Echo”  of  the 
year  it  is  with  the  sincere  and  fervent  hope 
that  the  “Echoes”  of  ’29  may  continue  to 
be  heard  through  our  own  Ethos. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 


Miss  Anna  M.  Doyle,  ’24,  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  splendid  lecture  which  she 
delivered  at  the  Catholic  Women’s  Club  of 
Randolph,  Monday,  April  22,  on  “Daniel 
O’Connell,  the  Emancipator.” 

Miss  Mary  Ayres,  ’26,  is  now  teaching 
English  in  the  Girls’  High  School,  Newton 
Street,  Boston. 

Miss  Mary  Downey,  ’26,  has  received  a 
permanent  appointment  in  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  Junior  High  School,  Somerville. 

Miss  Agnes  Kiley  is  teaching  English  in 
the  Girls’  High  School,  Newton  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

3)  3) 

Sister  Mary  Frances  (Mary  Mullett,  ’26), 
was  professed  at  the  Notre  Dame  Novi¬ 
tiate,  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  February.  She 
is  now  teaching  in  St.  Gregory’s  School. 

Sister  Emmanuel  (Aloyse  P.  Doherty, 
’25),  entered  the  novitiate  in  Waltham  in 
February.  With  her  were  Sister  Anne 
Bartholomew  (Mary  D.  Grady,  ’28),  and 
Sister  Thomas  Marie  (Catherine  Ma¬ 
loney,  ’28). 

Sister  Theresa  of  Jesus  (Anna  Connolly, 
’23),  made  her  final  vows  at  Carmel. 

3)  31 

The  Ethos  extends  felicitations  to  Miss 
Marie  MacPherson,  ’26,  on  her  marriage 
to  Dr.  Alexander  Campbell. 

3)  31 

BIRTHS 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Hewes 
(Frances  M.  Fallon,  ’23),  a  son,  Thomas. 


To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Cronin  (Eileen 
Keating,  ’25),  a  son. 

31  31 

The  Class  of  1924  held  a  bridge  party  at 
the  Longwood  Towers  on  May  4th.  The 
committee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  the  affair,  which  was  enjoyed  by 
all  who  attended. 

3)  31 

On  April  9th,  the  Alumnae  conducted  a 
Fashion  Show  and  Bridge  at  the  Somer¬ 
set  Hotel.  Miss  Marietta  MacDonald, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  on  her  successful  management  of 
the  affair,  and  also  the  models  who  looked 
so  charming  in  the  gowns  furnished  them  by 
Plotkin  Bros,  of  Boylston  St.  The  models 
included  Misses  Mary  Kineen,  ’25;  Jo¬ 
sephine  Sullivan,  ’25;  Betty  Downey,  ’25; 
Mildred  Collins,  ’26;  Clarisse  Brunelle,  ’27; 
Peggy  Dyson,  ’27;  EstherMcCafferty,  ’28; 
Mae  Sullivan,  ’29,  and  Betty  Cunningham, 
’31. 

The  Theatre  Party  held  on  May  20  at 
the  Shubert-Apollo  witnessed  the  success  so 
characteristic  of  Emmanuel  activities.  This 
success  was  due  to  the  combined  activities 
of  the  Alumnae  and  the  student  body,  who 
were  amply  rewarded  for  their  efforts  in 
the  charming  performance  of  “Blossom 
Time.”  Miss  Elizabeth  Logan  as  chairman 
of  the  ticket-committee  received  well- 
earned  congratulations  on  the  success  of  the 
affair. 
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Cfjrtsittamtp  tn  Japan 

The  Japanese  have  ever  been  a  religious  people.  Even  from  the 
earliest  times  when  Shintoism  was  prevalent,  it  was  a  national  religion 
and  not  something  practised  only  by  a  few.  This  religion  was  a  con¬ 
fused  mixture  of  nature  worship  and  veneration  of  ancestors.  The 
present  autocracy  of  the  Japanese  empire  may  easily  be  traced  to  Shin¬ 
toist  mythology  which  held  that  the  emperor  is  not  only  the  high  priest, 
but  the  direct  descendant  of  Divinity.  In  552  Buddhism  was  introduced 
into  Japan  and  exists  today  as  the  national  religion.  Hardly  a  Japanese 
home  does  not  boast  some  form  of  an  altar  to  the  god,  Buddha,  and 
wealthy  families  have  private  shrines  and  temples  in  his  honor.  Indeed 
religion  and  religious  objects  and  practices  have  always  formed  a  large 
part  of  Japanese  life,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  Christianity,  when  once 
established,  should  take  firm  root  in  this  important  nation  of  the  Orient. 

Christianity  first  became  known  to  the  Japanese  through  the  zeal 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  who  had  long  realized  the  potent  influence  of  Satan 
through  pagan  idols  and  pagan  priests.  In  1549,  this  Apostle  of  the  Indies 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Kiushiu  with  two  companions,  Father  Cosmas 
Torres  and  Brother  John  Fernandes,  and  at  his  departure  in  1551  had  left 
no  less  than  three  thousand  Christian  souls.  Father  Torres  was  a 
Spaniard  by  birth  who  had  met  St.  Francis  at  Amboina  and  had  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Brother  Fernandes  was  born 
in  Portugal,  had  led  a  very  worldly  life,  but  had  given  all  up  and  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  lay  brother  in  the  Society  and  sent  to  the  Indian  Mission.  In 
the  company  of  these  two  faithful  disciples,  St.  Francis,  we  are  told,  trav¬ 
eled  from  province  to  province,  from  city  to  city,  provided  with  less  than 
the  bare  necessities  of  life  and  often  suffering  from  intense  cold  and 
hunger.  Perhaps  the  city  whose  streets  are  most  hallowed  by  his  foot¬ 
steps  is  Yamaguchi,  where  Xavier  spent  much  of  his  time  with  Brother 
Fernandes.  Daily  they  would  stand  in  the  crowded  districts  of  this  city 
blessing  the  people  and  reading  to  them  from  a  book  in  which  St.  Francis 
had  written  the  most  important  doctrines  of  our  faith.  Although  these 
holy  men  were  not  always  welcomed  by  the  people  of  Yamaguchi  and 
often  ridiculed  on  account  of  their  poor  clothing,  there  stands  today  in 
the  exact  spot  of  the  saint’s  abode  a  beautiful  memorial  to  St.  Francis 
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Xavier.  This  memorial  is  in  the  form  of  a  granite  cross  set  upon  a  square 
base  of  the  same  material  with  the  name  of  the  Missionary  inserted  in 
the  vertical  beam,  which  seems  to  proclaim  to  all  the  noble  deeds  of  this 
great  servant  of  God. 

For  only  a  brief  period,  however,  of  about  forty-five  years,  Chris¬ 
tianity  continued  in  Japan.  In  1596  the  captain  of  a  Spanish  vessel  which 
had  run  aground  spread  the  report  that  the  missionaries  had  been  sent 
to  conquer  Japan.  The  result  was  an  edict  issued  to  the  effect  that  all 
Christians  should  be  seized  and  put  to  death.  Twenty-six  martyrs  were 
crucified  at  Nagasaki  following  this  edict. 

Two  hundred  years  then  elapsed  during  which  Japan  was  closed  to 
any  foreign  intercourse  in  order  that  the  seeds  of  Christianity  might  be 
exterminated  within  her  boundaries.  But  those  seeds  had  fallen  upon 
good  ground  and  vestiges  of  the  faith  were  found  even  in  the  most  remote 
mountain  regions,  when  after  the  two  centuries,  missionaries  were  again 
admitted  to  the  country.  A  story,  no  doubt  familiar  to  many,  is  that  of 
the  missionary  who  was  preaching  in  one  of  the  secluded  regions  of  Japan 
and  who  was  asked  three  questions  by  women  representing  the  natives. 
These  questions  were:  (1)  Was  the  Missionary  married?  (2)  Was  his 
superior  the  white-robed  father?  and,  (3)  Did  he  preach  the  doctrine 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  ?  When  the  priest  had  answered  each  question,  the 
women  rejoiced  and  blessed  him  exclaiming  that  at  last  they  had  found  a 
minister  of  the  faith  which  they  had  kept  alive  in  their  own  small  com¬ 
munity  during  so  many  years. 

It  was  to  help  in  the  revival  and  spreading  of  this  heritage  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  that  six  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur  left  Waltham, 
Massachusetts,  in  July,  1924,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Most  Reverend 
Henry  Doering,  S.J.,  then  presiding  over  the  Vicariate  of  Hierochima, 
Japan,  to  take  up  mission  work  in  Okayama.  Immediately  on  their 
arrival  in  Japan  the  Sisters  began  to  study  the  language  in  preparation 
for  their  educational  work  in  the  Seishin  Koto  Jo  Gakko,  or  Immaculate 
Heart  High  School  for  Girls,  which  is  attached  to  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows  in  Okayama. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Sisters’  work  has  begun  with  the  older 
girls.  The  Japanese  are  reluctant  to  entrust  their  younger  children  to 
Christian  teachers,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  kindergarten  schools, 
before  they  reach  the  high  school  age.  The  fact  of  having  mature  pupils, 
deeply  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  paganism  and  already  instructed  by  native 
methods,  necessitates  the  employment  of  native  teachers.  These,  however, 
are  becoming  fewer  in  number  as  the  Sisters  increase  in  number  and 
progress  in  their  study  of  the  language.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  Immaculate  Heart  High  School  numbers  few  Christians  in  her 
student  body,  yet  the  number  of  conversions  and  the  generosity  and 
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prayers  of  friends  at  home  bring  consolation  and  encouragement  to  the 
missionaries.  In  January,  1928,  a  Student  Aid  Fund  was  established  for 
the  advanced  education  of  pupils,  to  whom  the  Sisters  look  as  possible 
recruits  on  their  teaching  staff.  Three  convert-pupils,  Perpetua,  Maria 
and  Margarita,  have  entered  upon  a  three  years’  normal  course,  and  have 
distinguished  themselves  for  scholastic  attainment,  at  the  same  time 
manifesting  an  ever-increasing  attachment  to  their  holy  Faith  and  to  the 
mission. 

In  the  high  school  the  Sisters  are  primarily  teachers  of  English, 
music  and  needlework.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  program  of 
studies  pursued  by  the  Japanese  pupils  is  almost  identical  with  that  in 
an  American  high  school.  If  we  should  visit  the  Jo  Gakko  in  Okayama, 
we  should  find  the  first  class  engrossed  in  geography  books,  just  as  in 
our  schools,  the  second  might  be  bent  upon  a  solution  of  an  algebraic 
problem,  the  third  class  might  be  engaged  in  singing  the  national  anthem 
and  the  fourth  might  be  outside  on  the  tennis  courts  enjoying  a  Japanese 
“daily  dozen,”  one  part  of  the  school  program  which  is  seldom  omitted 
even  in  the  severest  weather.  In  the  corridors,  at  the  entrance,  we  could 
see  a  promiscuous  array  of  footwear,  following  out  the  old  Japanese  cus¬ 
tom  of  discarding  shoes  before  entering  a  room. 

The  school  in  which  the  Sisters  began  their  work  was  found  to  be 
totally  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  number  of  pupils  and  work  is  now 
almost  finished  on  a  new,  well -equipped  concrete  structure  on  a  site  not  far 
distant  from  the  Church.  It  is  hoped  that  Christian  education  will  be 
greatly  advanced  when  the  Sisters  shall  be  able  to  accommodate  more 
students,  particularly  boarders,  whose  intimate  contact  with  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  will  be  such  a  vital  influence  for  good. 

Adjoining  ‘Jo  Gakko’  is  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  the 
parish  church  of  Okayama,  where  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  first  breathed 
their  prayers  of  thanksgiving  for  a  safe  journey  and  their  petitions  for 
strength  and  courage  for  their  work  in  this  new  country.  The  Church  is 
a  modest  structure  of  red  brick  with  concrete  columns  supporting  arches 
opening  upon  a  wide  portico,  very  useful  for  the  six  pairs  of  American 
shoes  and  numerous  “getas”  of  the  faithful.  Columns  of  grained  wood 
and  plastered  walls  of  a  light  blue  tint  adorn  the  interior.  A  beautiful 
altar  of  highly  polished  native  wood  and  shrines  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes  complete  the  furnishings.  Japanese  men  and 
women  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  church.  The  women,  as  they  enter, 
stop  before  a  case  in  the  rear  of  the  church  to  take  out  their  veils,  beads 
and  prayer-book,  all  of  which  are  again  deposited  there  before  they  leave 
the  Church. 

Thus  the  influences  of  Church  and  School,  so  vital  to  Catholicity 
throughout  the  world,  are  not  lacking  to  the  faithful  even  at  Okayama. 
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Christianity  indeed  has  a  firm  establishment  in  Japan,  when  we 
consider  the  apostolic  delegation  at  Tokio,  the  three  other  dioceses  at 
Nagasaki,  Osaka  and  Hakodate,  the  vicariate  at  Hiroshima,  and  90,291 
Catholic  inhabitants  in  the  island.  An  event  of  great  importance  for  the 
Church  in  Japan  was  the  consecration  in  1928  of  the  first  native  bishop, 
Right  Reverend  Mgr.  Hayasaka  in  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  by  his  Holiness 
Pope  Pius  XI.  The  next  step  will  be  one  which  has  lately  been  many 
times  reported,  namely,  the  sending  of  a  Japanese  embassy  to  represent 
that  country  at  the  Vatican. 

And  so  let  us  join  our  feeble  prayers  with  those  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  at  Okayama,  and  those  of  many  other  religious 
in  the  Empire,  in  the  hope  that  before  many  years,  the  religious  nature  of 
the  Japanese  people  will  be  directed  wholly  in  the  right  channel — in  the 
faith  of  the  martyrs. 

Anne  B.  Mullin,  ’30. 
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For  the  glory  of  twilight,  of  mid-day  and  morn, 

For  the  silence  of  night  and  Its  stars, 

For  the  tang  of  the  frost,  and  the  heat  that’s  sun-born, 
For  the  rainbows  intriguing  bright  bars ; 

For  the  mem’ry  that  holds  each  sweet  God-given  hue 
Of  the  sunset  our  glad  eyes  have  seen, 

For  the  skies  of  last  summer,  cerulean  blue, 

And  the  grasses,  refreshingly  green  ; 

For  the  whisk  of  a  squirrel’s  furred  tail  through  the  trees, 
For  the  roads  with  their  hope-giving  turns, 

For  all  life  and  the  soul  that  within  lives  and  breathes, 

For  my  being  that  wonders  and  learns ; 

I  would  fain  thank  the  Donor,  implore  angel  aid 
To  pour  forth  the  vast  thanks  that  I  owe, 

But  the  thanks  that  my  heart  truly  grateful  should  give 
All  Eternity’s  hours  would  o’erflow! 


Kathleen  Morley  Rogers,  ’29. 


baccalaureate  Sermon 

Delivered  by  the  Reverend  Francis  X.  Sallaway,  S.T.D. 

Emmanuel  College ,  June  2,  1929. 

“I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.”  (St.  John  xiv,  6.) 

“I  am  the  True  Light  of  the  World.”  (St.  John  viii,  12.) 

A  definition  of  Education  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Our  Lord. 

This  morning,  my  dear  graduates,  Alma  Mater  gathers  you  around 
her  altar  for  the  last  time.  She  invites  to  these  exercises  no  less  a  person 
than  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  He  comes  willingly,  gladly,  lovingly, 
to  hallow  with  His  presence  this  joyous  scene  in  your  lives,  as  He  comes 
to  participate  in  other  momentous  occasions  either  of  gladness  or  of 
sorrow.  The  fact  of  His  presence  is  symbolic,  like  the  name  of  your 
College:  “Emmanuel,”  which  being  interpreted  is:  “God  with  us.”  Just 
as  this  beautiful  chapel,  in  its  spotless  whiteness,  with  its  prayerful  silence 
and  peaceful  calm,  constituting  the  heart  and  soul  of  this  institution  is 
symbolic  of  the  spirit  which  permeates  your  education, — so  too,  the  place 
which  Our  Divine  Lord  Himself  takes  in  the  opening  of  your  Commence¬ 
ment  Week  festivities,  suggests  that  thought,  which  Holy  Mother  the 
Church  has  never  forgotten  throughout  her  centuries  of  educational 
achievement;  that  thought,  which  she  has  never  permitted  you  to  forget 
in  the  years  which  you  have  spent  at  her  knee ;  that  thought  which  is  the 
heart  and  soul  of  her  every  work:  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  heaven¬ 
sent  Teacher  of  the  world  and  that  any  education  which  ignores  the  divine 
accents  of  His  voice, — which  closes  the  doors  of  its  classrooms  to  His 
words  of  eternal  life,  any  such  education,  praise  it  as  highly  as  others 
may,  neglects  so  much  that  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name. 

Not  that  we  would  disparage  in  any  sweeping  condemnation  all 
secular  educational  progress  and  achievement.  Nor  would  we  deny  to  all 
outside  the  Catholic  Church  genuine  interest  in  education,  solid  contribu¬ 
tions  to  its  advancement.  We  pay  our  meed  of  praise  to  all  who  have 
helped  create  the  present  wide,  in  fact  universal,  appreciation  of  educa¬ 
tion’s  value.  We  gladly  offer  our  measure  of  honor  to  all  who  have 
played  a  part,  through  long,  hard-fought  struggles  against  ignorance  and 
indifference,  in  bestowing  its  advantages,  even  compulsorily,  upon  every 
boy  and  girl  who  glories  in  the  free  heritage  of  American  institutions.  We 
welcome  the  generous  provision  by  public  authority  of  all  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  education  opens  up  to  the  youth  of  this  land.  We  glory, 
no  less  than  those  who  use  them  more,  in  the  magnificent  public  temples 
of  learning,  with  doors  wide  open  to  every  son  and  daughter  of  Columbia’s 
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soil.  We  even  share  the  pride  which  others  feel  in  their  own  private 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  rejoicing  with  them  in  the  liberty  of  this 
land,  where  each  may  contribute  whatever  he  considers  valuable  to  the 
general  good,  even  above  and  beyond  that  which  the  state  views  as  its 
duty  or  privilege. 

The  tremendous  program  of  public  education  which  the  various  states 
have  undertaken  draws  upon  the  public  funds  on  a  scale  that  staggers 
the  imagination.  Private  benefactions  to  colleges  and  universities  amount 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year.  This  age  of  ours  worships 
gold.  If  the  god  that  enthralls  the  mind  of  the  vast  majority  of  men 
today  were  to  take  any  one  form,  it  would  be  the  dollar,  significantly 
called  nowadays  “The  Almighty.”  Even  our  own  people,  with  all  their 
spiritual  heritage,  are  not  entirely  free  from  this  universal  taint.  There 
is  discernible  in  almost  every  one  a  certain  awed  sycophancy  toward  the 
rich.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  in  part  an  echo  from  a  previous  genera¬ 
tion,  which  knew  less  independence  than  our  own.  In  part,  I  say,  for 
there  is  another  angle  to  it  all :  the  studiously  maintained  appear¬ 
ance  of  superiority,  the  exclusive  hauteur  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in 
monopolizing  financial  leadership,  with  all  that  it  connotes.  This  subtle 
power  of  money  is  seen  most  clearly  perhaps  in  the  social  strata.  Even 
there,  it  is  now  gradually  but  visibly  crumbling  before  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion’s  consciousness  of  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  of  the  equality  of  its  own 
brain  and,  more  than  likely,  the  superiority  of  its  brawn.  But  that 
fading  phantom  of  the  past  is  taking,  more  recently,  another  form,  or  at 
least  has  invaded  now  another  field,  the  field  of  education. 

Let  us  Catholics  ask  ourselves  a  frank  question  or  two.  Is  there 
not  some  parallel  between  that  haughty,  supercilious  attitude  which  at 
times  used  to  overawe  our  ancestors  and  the  present-day  studied  ignoring 
of  our  own  distinctively  Catholic  (sometimes  humbly  housed)  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  as  if  they  were  too  far  below  standard  to  notice?  Is 
there  not,  on  the  part  of  secular  educators  an  evident  taking  for  granted 
that  education  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  is  a  narrowing  sort  of  thing, 
an  outworn  relic  of  the  past,  a  system  that  worked  fairly  well  in  the 
ages  of  faith,  but  which  in  this  modern  age  of  worldly  interests,  efficiency 
and  progress,  breaks  down  before  the  very  complexity  of  life  and  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  task — a  task  so  varied,  so  extensive,  so  multiple  that  it 
must  needs  summon  the  fullest  resources  of  a  far  richer  power,  the  state  ? 
Is  not  this  the  language  of  modern  secular  educational  thought? 

And  what  is  more  to  the  point — are  there  not  many  parents  and 
children  who  are  unconsciously  permeated  with  this,  fortunately  dying, 
inferiority  complex?  Are  there  not  some  amongst  us  who  judge  from  the 
outward  display  of  greater  endowments,  more  stately  towers,  more  roll¬ 
ing  campuses,  in  a  word,  from  evidences  which  wealth  alone  creates,  judge 
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that  therefore ,  the  product,  the  education  itself,  must  be  better  ?  Do  not 
many  view  in  hushed,  awed  respect  the  high-walled,  bronze-gated  homes 
of  secular  learning,  without  ever  asking  themselves  the  significant 
question : 

“Does  true  wisdom,  after  all,  really  dwell  therein?  Is  wealth  any 
guarantee  of  truth?”  Well  might  such  as  these  still  the  envious  mur- 
murings  of  troubled  hearts,  if  they  asked  themselves  another  similar  ques¬ 
tion:  “How  many  marble  palaces  are  empty  of  the  true  spirit  of  home? 
How  much  more  love,  sympathy  and  happiness  may  be  found  in  less 
gorgeous  trappings?” 

True  Spirit  of  Education 

The  true  spirit  of  education  is,  like  the  indefinable  breath  of  home,  an 
elusive  something  that  pays  no  court  to  wealth.  It  cannot  be  allured  by 
riches.  In  fact,  its  definition  fell  like  a  jewel  in  crystallized  expression 
from  the  lips  of  One  who  haunted  no  rich  man’s  halls — of  One  who  pitied 
the  blindness  of  mind  and  heart  which  Mammon  creates. 

What  then  is  this  spirit  of  true  Education,  this  pearl  without  price? 
If  education  be  not  the  LIGHT  that  illumines  with  its  TRUTH  man’s 
WAY  through  LIFE,  what  then  is  it? 

The  Modern  Answer 

There  are  those  who  say:  “Only  that  is  true  education  which  gives 
nature  its  fullest  expression ;  that  guides  the  child  to  the  fullest  develop¬ 
ment  and  enjoyment  of  all  his  natural  appetites  and  aspirations.”  “Nature 
cannot  be  wrong,”  say  the  physical  naturalists. 

There  are  those  who  say:  “It  is  the  cultivation  rather  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  powers,  the  enlargement  of  his  mental  pleasures.” 

There  are  those  who  say :  “Education  should  concern  itself  more  with 
further  scientific  discoveries;  it  is  only  thus  that  humanity  progresses.” 

There  are  those  who  seek  through  education  the  supreme  exaltation 
of  individualism,  the  fullest  expression  of  the  diverse  talents  of  each 
personality ; — “only  thus  is  evolution  completed,”  say  these. 

And  there  are  those  who  would  bend  all  education’s  energies  into 
the  channel  of  social  service,  the  betterment  of  society,  the  creation  of  an 
ideal  citizenship  either  through  a  distinctively  national  spirit  or  through 
a  broader  sociological  aim. 

But  the  view  of  none  of  these  popular  tendencies  of  secular  education 
extends  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  earthly  life.  Nay,  all  attempt  to  solve 
the  riddle  of  life  without  taking  into  account  any  revelation  from  the 
author  and  Final  End  of  all  life.  “I  am  the  Life,”  said  Jesus  Christ, 
Son  of  God!  It  is  true  that  the  advocates  of  all  of  these  more  or  less 
worthy  aims  make  some  sort  of  futile  gesture  concerning  the  spiritual 
values,  the  moral  aspects  of  life,  the  natural  virtues  (they  know  none 
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higher)  discipline  of  self,  etc.,  .  .  .  but  it  is  usually  nothing  more  than  an 
expression  of  regret  that  religious  bickerings  have  murdered  and  buried 
any  possibility  of  agreement  as  to  how  this  problem  is  to  be  solved.  And 
then  they  proceed  with  their  vast  programs  as  if  it  had  been  solved, 
devoting  untold  wealth  to  their  materialistic  concepts  of  education  and 
asking,  demanding  of  all  Americans  unhesitating,  unqualified  allegiance 
to  their  plans,  as  to  the  flag  itself. 

And  what  does  the  Catholic  answer?  Unfortunately,  some  are  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  wealth  that  supports  these  attitudes ;  some,  by  the  social 
prestige  of  those  who  foster  them.  Others  by  the  broad  patriotic  humani¬ 
tarian  ideals  that  seem  to  them  a  practical  substitute  for  the  spiritual, 
the  moral  side  of  education.  But  the  vast  majority,  with  greater  wisdom, 
recognize  in  Holy  Mother  Church,  a  teacher  par  excellence,  more  expe¬ 
rienced  in  training  the  heart  of  man  than  any  other  in  the  world,  a  mother 
whose  chief  wealth  is  spiritual  traditions,  sympathy,  supernatural  helps, 
and  love  of  children’s  souls.  They  see  in  her  an  organization,  a  body  of 
teachers  to  whom  God  said:  “Go,  teach  all  nations”;  whose  breath  of  life 
for  centuries  has  been  education  in  its  truest  and  completest  sense,  and 
to  whose  worldly  wisdom,  gathered  from  the  ages,  is  added  the  divine 
assurance  of  infallible  guidance  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  morals.  These 
ask  her  her  judgment  of  these  tendencies  of  modern  education  in  our  own 
country. 

The  Church’s  Answer 

And  her  answer  is  that  she  has  been  raising  her  official  voice  in  warn¬ 
ing  for  nearly  a  century. 

She  realized  from  the  beginning  that  in  a  country  where  she  was 
numerically  weak,  she  could  not  undertake  the  universal  education  of  all. 
She  realized,  too,  that  the  secular  progress  of  education  is,  indeed,  fair 
to  the  eye  and  delightful  to  behold  and  that  in  it  there  is  much  merit, 
much  insight  into  the  needs  of  childhood  and  youth,  much  practical 
preparation  for  life,  and  so,  far  from  condemning  its  wise  and  useful  fea¬ 
tures,  she  incorporates  into  her  own  schools,  everything  that  deserves  her 
approval.  But  at  the  same  time  keenly  alive  to  some  very  fundamental 
defects  and  deficiencies  of  it,  she  realized  with  a  vision  in  which  the  future 
is  as  the  past,  that  where  other  hands  would  form  the  principles  which 
were  to  mould  the  plastic  minds  and  hearts  of  numberless  children,  the 
whole  colossal  movement  might  conceivably  be  led  astray.  Where  philos¬ 
ophies  of  life,  naturalistic,  materialistic,  too  extremely  individualistic, 
heretical,  unchristian,  agnostic  and  even  atheistic,  would  be  battling  for 
that  control  over  the  rising  generation  which  education  gives,  what  guar¬ 
antee  of  certainty  could  survive  such  confusion?  What  voice  of  Truth 
could  make  itself  heard  in  such  a  Babel  of  contradiction?  Where  the 
surging  tides  of  one  educational  vagary  or  another  could  sweep  children 
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en  masse  from  one  experiment  to  another,  with  no  authoritative  voice  to 
warn  or  to  prevent,  she  saw  clearly  a  definite  danger  to  her  own  children 
at  least,  and  to  the  entire  country  and  its  posterity  at  most.  All  too 
often  has  she  seen  in  her  history  the  results  of  committing  education  into 
the  absolute  power  of  uncontrolled  leadership  which  may  sooner  or  later 
becomes  chaotic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  modern  secular  educations 
declare  that  present  day  educational  conditions  are  already  chaotic. 

And  yet  for  all  that,  she  desired  universal  education,  and  on  a  greater 
scale  than  she  herself  could  provide.  The  Catholic  Church,  notwith¬ 
standing  some  historians’  statements  to  the  contrary,  has  always  sought 
the  widest  possible  diffusion  of  education,  which  her  own  resources  could 
supply  and  her  own  vigor  produce,  and  which  the  co-operation  and  interest 
of  the  people,  and  the  times  themselves,  would  permit.  And  so,  in  this 
country,  lest  she  seem  unsympathetic  toward  the  growing  idea  of  uni¬ 
versal  education  at  public  expense,  she  presented  at  first  only  her  mini¬ 
mum  claims  for  her  own  children  in  a  publicly  supported  system.  And 
these  were  denied  about  seventy-five  years  ago.  A  policy,  since  become 
national,  was  adopted,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  since  the  Christian 
religion  could  not  be  taught  to  the  young  without  the  protest  of  warring 
churches,  it  must  not  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  at  all.  It  must  be 
absolutely  debarred.  To  the  Catholic  Church,  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  warm  heart  of  religion  is  torn  out  of  education  through 
hatred,  bigotry,  malice  or  with  expressions  of  regret  that  circumstances 
force  such  action.  The  result  is  the  same; — the  heart  of  education  is 
torn  out!  Substitute  whatsoever  you  will,  pour  public  moneys  into  the 
breach,  multiply  private  benefactions, — you  may  deceive  some  thereby, 
but  the  discerning  will  know  that  the  spirit  has  flown,  and  that  no  out¬ 
ward  display  of  wealth  can  call  it  back.  Gild  a  casket  as  you  will,  it  still 
contains  a  corpse. 

And  so  the  Catholic  Church  said  to  herself:  I  cannot  entrust  my 
children’s  souls  into  whose  hands  I  know  not.  And,  therefore,  to  safeguard 
my  own  children  at  least,  to  assure  to  them  an  unadulterated  Christian 
education  for  which  I  can  vouch  to  their  parents, — I  must  establish  my 
own  schools,  or  else  prove  false  to  my  duty  to  God,  my  sacred  commission 
from  on  high  to  educate  my  children  for  Him  and  for  heaven.  I  must 
create  a  complete  system,  parochial  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities;  I  must  ask  my  faithful  people  to  build  schools  beside  their 
churches,  or  even  before  them.  Lest  my  children  suffer  any  temporal 
disadvantage  by  comparison,  I  must  provide  teachers,  equipment,  secular 
education  equal  to  that  of  any  other  private  organization  in  the  land ;  yes, 
even  equal  to  that  which  is  provided  from  the  unlimited  resources  of  the 
public  treasury  itself. 

Clear-cut,  fair,  frank,  honest  as  this  proposition  was,  it  was  misun- 
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derstood  by  outsiders,  and  opposed.  It  was  deliberately  misrepresented 
as  an  attempt  to  capture  the  rising  generation  of  all  Americans  for  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  The  cry  went  forth :  “The  day  of  education  by  the  Church 
is  past.  The  State  alone  shali  control.” 

But  the  Church’s  rights  were  vindicated  against  such  opposition  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  More  recently  a  further  en¬ 
deavor  to  secure  Federal  control  of  education  received  a  severe  set-back, 
but  the  spirit  is  still  in  the  air,  and  propaganda  for  it  is  by  no  means  dead. 

Meantime,  quietly,  unostentatiously,  and  against  tremendous  odds 
the  Church  has  gradually  carried  out  her  brave,  courageous  program. 
Thanks  to  the  immeasurable  sacrifice  of  Catholic  parents,  who  value  the 
faith  of  their  children  as  the  core,  the  living,  pulsing  heart  of  all  true  edu¬ 
cation,  today  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  Catholic  children  are 
receiving  instruction  from  over  eighty-seven  thousand  teachers  in  about 
eight  thousand  schools,  all  built,  paid  for,  and  maintained  at  a  saving  to 
the  American  people  of  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 
And  all  this,  mark  you  well — have  Catholic  parents  done  while  still  pay¬ 
ing  their  proportionate  share  of  the  support  of  public  education!  Such 
is  one  measure,  the  financial  measure,  of  the  Catholic  Church’s  devotion 
to  Christian  education,  in  this  one  country  alone! 

The  actual  cost  to  Catholics  in  contributions  is  much  less,  because 
instead  of  dollars,  ninety-five  per  cent  of  our  teachers  have  thrown 
their  lives  into  the  balance,  thus  practically  eliminating  the  tremendous 
item  of  teachers’  salaries.  The  devotion  of  our  religious  orders  of  teachers 
is  beyond  calculation,  except  in  terms  of  the  spiritual  rewards  promised 
by  Christ,  the  King  of  Heaven. 

The  Day  of  Education  by  Church  Is  not  Past 

Does  all  this  support  the  theory  that  the  age  of  education  by  Church 
is  past?  Does  this  greatest  religious  fact  in  the  history  of  education  in 
America  merit  the  silent  treatment  it  receives  in  the  modern  textbooks 
of  secular  educational  historians :  “The  day  of  education  by  the  Church 
is  past?”  Behold  the  quiet,  determined  answer  to  that  theory  made  by 
the  Catholic  Church,  made  by  the  Catholic  people  of  this  country, 
an  answer,  the  force  of  which  is  becoming  stronger  and  louder  every  day, 
and  receiving  more  and  more  tributes  of  admiration  and  approval  from 
those  who  had  not  the  foresight  or  courage  to  do  as  she  did,  a  half  a 
century  ago.  The  day  of  education  by  Church  will  be  past,  only  when 
Church  and  people  fail  to  obey  that  final  command  of  Christ:  “Go,  teach 
all  nations!” 

And  you,  my  dear  graduates,  are  the  choicest  flowers  of  our  Chris¬ 
tian  education.  In  such  as  you  are  centered  the  hopes  of  Holy  Mother 
Church.  In  your  future  lives  she  expects,  and  she  has  every  right  to 
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expect,  to  see  her  principles  vindicated.  Your  parents,  too,  their  years 
of  sacrifice  for  you  now  perhaps  over,  look  forward  today  to  the  payment 
of  the  debt  of  gratitude  you  owe  them.  But  their  measurements  of  return 
are  as  spiritual  as  their  sacrifice.  They  seek  from  you  no  material  rewards 
— but  only  lifelong  fidelity  to  the  ideals  they  have  instilled  into  your 
hearts.  The  good  Sisters,  those  noble  women  whose  very  lives  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  realities  which  only  faith  can  discern,  those  saintly 
teachers  who  have  listened  to  the  gentle,  sweet  invitation  of  Christ  to 
exchange  the  kingdom  of  this  world  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  who 
have  been  brave  and  unselfish  enough  to  undertake  the  great  adventure 
of  losing  all  that  they  might  find  Christ, — may  their  holy  spirit,  like 
another  guardian  angel,  hover  over  your  lives,  as  it  has  over  your  educa¬ 
tion.  And  may  it  bring  you  with  them,  after  whatever  transient  glory 
and  success,  or,  for  that  matter,  equally  transient  discouragement,  dis¬ 
appointment  and  sorrow  that  this  world  may  have  in  store  for  you. 
May  their  past  guidance  and  future  prayers  bring  you  all  safely  to  that 
secure  haven  of  peace  and  happiness,  the  halls  of  the  Eternal  Emmanuel. 
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jBeSfoeratum 

When,  in  my  search  through  learning’s  treasure  house, 
I  mount  with  joy  the  stairways  of  surprise, 

And  consecrate  anew  with  pent-up  vows 
The  endeavor  which  our  little  life  denies; 

When  Chaucer  calls  with  liquid,  lilting  laughter, 
When  moral  Shakespeare  proffers  what  is  his, 

And  all  that  heaven  of  Milton  follows  after, 

Ah!  then  I  know  how  awful  Wisdom  is. 

O  God,  in  some  far-distant,  holy  clime 
May  men  achieve  the  “All”  they  wish  to  do. 

Grant  that,  in  some  Eternity  of  Time 

Where  ambient  knowledge  is  a  dream  come  true, 

Where  all  ideas  of  loveliness  abound, 

The  “broken  arcs”  may  form  a  perfect  round. 


Frances  I.  O’Brien,  ’30. 
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|9ou  £h re  tlje  jfWaater  of  gout  g>oul 

Your  life  is  yours  to  fashion  as  you  will, 

’Tis  yours  to  set  for  it  a  worthy  goal ; 

Men  may  take  much  from  you,  remember  still 
That  you  alone  are  master  of  your  soul. 

Yes,  even  He  forbears  to  use  His  might 
Through  whose  omnipotence  you  came  to  be, 

Through  whom  you  live,  for  this  immortal  right 
He  gave  you  at  creation — to  be  free ! 

Then  rule  yourself,  you  are  the  only  lord 
Who  can  command  the  powers  you  possess, 

Your  body  and  your  mind  can  but  accord 
With  what  you  will,  and  therefore  will  success ! 

For  this  is  true — Though  heaven  and  earth  say  “No,” 
Whate’er  you  will  to  be,  you  will  be  so ! 

Helen  E.  Bridey,  ’28. 


xj  u  tr 

Htttle  ®btttg£f 

Oh,  such  a  little  thing 
Furnishes  pleasure: 

A  word  kindly  spoken 
Is  ofttimes  a  treasure; 

A  moment  devoted  to  doing  some  deed 
May  help  to  alleviate 
Somebody’s  need. 

A  smile,  mild  and  friendly, 

Today  or  tomorrow 

May  pierce  through  the  mantle 

Of  somebody’s  sorrow. 

It’s  not  just  the  big  things 
That  find  praise  with  God, 

For  the  little  things,  too, 

Will  have  their  reward. 


Mary  E.  McDonald,  ’30. 


Cfje  Little  iftissioner 

The  minute  that  Taki  placed  the  yellow  envelope  beside  his  plate, 
John  Barton  knew  that  something  unusual  was  about  to  happen.  It 
was  not  the  telegram  itself,  of  course,  for  telegrams  came  often  to  John 
Barton.  His  publishers  were  forever  sending  them,  his  public  squan¬ 
dered  hundreds  on  them  annually,  and  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
“Great  Hearts”  selling  he  had  received  congratulatory  telegrams  until 
he  was  bored  reading  them.  Decidedly,  then,  it  was  not  the  mere  tele¬ 
gram  that  pointed  towards  the  unusual.  John  Barton  did  not  know  what 
it  was.  Afterwards  he  remembered  the  strange,  unfamiliar  feeling  that 
came  upon  him  as  he  stretched  out  a  long  brown  hand,  picked  up  the  tele¬ 
gram,  tapped  one  end  of  it  on  the  table,  and  slowly  and  deliberately  tore 
open  the  envelope. 

“Sister  died  today.  Child  orphan.  Sending  her  to  you. 

Wire — J.  Thomas.” 

Looking  back  upon  it,  John  Barton  was  unable  to  analyze  the  emo¬ 
tions  that  he  experienced  as  he  read  the  words.  He  had  been  shocked, 
of  course,  at  the  news  of  Celia’s  death,  even  though  the  long  separation 
had  cooled  somewhat  his  affection  towards  her.  Death  always  shocks, 
but  holding  the  telegram  in  his  hand  he  had  felt  a  stinging  pang  of  self- 
reproach  as  he  mentally  calculated  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  his 
last  meeting  with  Celia  and  the  coming  of  this  yellow  messenger.  He  had 
been  moved  to  sympathy,  too,  at  the  thought  that  the  other  Celia,  little 
blue-eyed,  black-haired  Celia,  was  now  an  orphan. 

Celia — when  had  he  seen  her  last?  Why,  it  must  have  been  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  just  after  she  was  born.  He  was,  he  suddenly  recalled, 
her  godfather.  He  had  not  wanted  to  be.  Besides,  what  was  the  sense  of 
it  ?  being  a  godfather  was  old  fashioned,  passee,  out.  So  he  had  argued  in 
his  letter  to  Celia  but  she  had  not  been  convinced.  She  wanted  him,  and 
finally  he  had  reluctantly  gone.  Since  then,  he  had  done  quite  well  with¬ 
out  church,  sermons,  and  such  childish  practices.  He  was  successful,  rich, 
influential  and  every  time  he  published  a  new  book  he  became  more 
successful,  richer,  more  influential.  Oh,  he  was  all  right.  No  need  for 
Celia  to  write  long  letters  of  anxiety,  reproach,  advice.  He  was  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  himself,  and,  confidentially,  John  Barton  thought 
he  was  doing  that  very  thing  rather  well ! 

Poor  Celia — and  now  little  Celia  was  alone  in  the  world.  He  glanced 
down  at  the  message  once  more.  What  was  that?  “Sending  her  to  you.” 
Sending  Celia  to  him,  Celia,  eight  years  old,  to  New  York,  to  be  cared  for 
by  John  Barton,  the  busiest  man  and  the  most  annoyed  and  pestered 
bachelor  in  the  metropolis !  Why,  the  very  thought  of  it  was  breathtak- 
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ing.  What  would  he  do  with  her  ?  Where  would  she  sleep  ?  Who  would 
dress  her,  see  that  she  ate  properly,  teach  her,  play  with  her  ?  The  tele¬ 
gram  said,  “Sending  her  to  you,”  not,  “Shall  I  send  her  to  you?”  or  “May 
I  send  her  to  you  ?”  but,  “Sending  her  to  you ” !  John  Barton  began  to  get 
very  much  excited.  What  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Horn  Spoon  was  he 
going  to  do  ?  This  Thomas  must  be  an  insane  man,  sending  a  babe-in-the- 
arms,  an  eight-year-old  infant,  to  New  York.  Well,  it  was  impossible.  He 
would  wire  this  Thomas — must  be  Celia’s  attorney  or  something — that  it 
could  not  be  done.  He  would  tell  him  to  arrange  to  send  Celia  to  some 
school  and  he  would  stand  the  bills.  And  so,  he  wired  Thomas,  called  the 
matter  settled,  and  betook  himself  to  his  library  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  eighth  chapter  of  “Spring,”  which  was,  in  his  private 
opinion,  the  best  thing  he  had  ever  done. 

^  jjc  5jc 

It  was  the  law  of  John  Barton’s  bachelor  hall  that  nothing  and  no  one 
was  to  disturb  him  once  he  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  library  and 
had  locked  the  door  after  him.  If  he  chose  to  emerge  after  an  hour,  two 
hours,  five  hours,  that  was  his  business.  If  he  chose  to  remain  locked  up 
for  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  hours  that  was  likewise  his  business.  Nothing 
was  to  break  in  upon  him  when  he  wished  to  be  alone  with  his  writing. 
Now,  Taki  knew  this  perfectly  well.  No  plea  of  ignorance  can  excuse 
him.  He  had  been  John  Barton’s  “man”  for  eight  years, — time  enough 
surely,  to  know  the  unwritten  law  of  his  master’s  domain.  What  uncon¬ 
trollable  demon  was  working  upon  his  oriental  mind  only  he  knew,  but 
it  must  have  been  a  very  mischievous  one,  for  at  exactly  four-thirty,  on 
the  third  day  after  his  master  had  received  “the  yellow  thing,”  Taki 
stood  before  the  library  door,  lifted  a  yellow  hand,  hesitated  for  fully 
three  seconds,  drew  in  a  deep  breath  and  knocked. 

“Yes?” 

It  was  at  least  reassuring.  Master  was  not  angry.  Taki’s  subcon¬ 
scious  mind  reflected  in  about  one  half-second  that  John  Barton  was  sel¬ 
dom  angry.  He  was  often  annoyed,  but  never  violently  angry.  He  was 
unquestionably  annoyed  now,  but  Taki  rallied. 

“Velly  solly,  Master,  but  Missy  come.” 

“Miss  who,  Taki?  Tell  her  I’m  out.” 

“Velly  solly,  I  tell  her.  She  say  she  wait.” 

“Tell  her  I  left  for  Chicago  an  hour  ago.” 

“I  tell  her  that,  too.  She  say  she  just  come  from  there.  She  say  she 
wait  till  you  come  back.” 

“Great  Jumping  Jupiter,  man,  tell  her  I  died  last  night!” 

“Velly  good,  sir.” 

Taki  would  have  to  go  if  he  did  this  again.  How  could  a  man  work 
with  someone  knocking  at  the  door  every  five  minutes,  announcing  some 
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silly  woman?  (This  was,  of  course,  a  gross  exaggeration,  but  John  Bar¬ 
ton  was  excited  and  annoyed.)  Probably  a  reporter  wanting  to  know 
what  cereal  he  ate  when  he  was  three  years  old.  How  dared  Taki  disturb 
him?  Well,  there  would  be  no  more  of  it.  Might  as  well  stop  it  now  as 
ever.  What  in  thunder  was  that!  Was  the  place  going  mad?  Such 
screaming  such  moaning,  such  heart-rending,  ear-splitting  wails  had  never 
before  echoed  through  the  walls  of  John  Barton’s  establishment.  One 
flying  leap  carried  him  to  the  door,  one  twist  of  the  key  brought  him  into 
the  hall,  two  more  leaps  and  he  was  in  his  tiny  reception  room,  where  the 
sight  of  sights  confronted  him.  There  stood  a  terror-stricken  and  thor¬ 
oughly  bewildered  Taki,  and  before  him  rolling  upon  the  floor  in  agony, 
was  the  source  of  the  din  and  clamor.  Good  God,  he  had  killed  her! 
Every  nerve  in  John  Barton’s  body  tautened,  his  eyes  almost  popped  out 
of  his  head,  and  for  the  first  time  Taki  saw  his  master  angry.  He  quailed 
before  the  wrath  he  knew  was  about  to  descend  upon  him. 

“Taki,”  thundered  his  enraged  employer,  “what  have  you  done?” 

“Master,  I  only  say — ” 

What  the  excuse  and  however  good  it  was,  John  Barton  never  knew, 
for  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  rolling  form  was  off  the  floor,  had  flung 
two  sturdy  little  arms  about  his  neck,  and  pressed  a  very  pretty,  if  ex¬ 
ceedingly  wet  little  face  against  his  own.  To  the  busiest  man  in  New 
York  and  the  most  annoyed  bachelor  of  that  metropolis,  came  then,  as 
the  poets  say,  the  dawn. 

“Celia,”  he  gasped,  and  sank  in  a  limpid  mass  onto  the  nearest  chair, 
still  clasped  in  her  vise-like  embrace.  “Celia,  what  are  you  doing  here?” 

“Oh,  Uncle  Daddy,  the  bad  yellow  man  said  you  died,  and  that  I 
had  to  go  back,  an’  he  told  a  lie,  an’  I  know  he  did,  an’  he  won’t  go  to 
Heaven,  an’  I  don’t  care,  an’  I  hope  he  don’t  .  .  .” 

“Hush,  Celia,  wait.”  At  the  first  opportunity,  he  silently  vowed,  he 
would  kill  Taki  for  upsetting  the  poor  little  thing  like  this.  It  was 
shameful,  disgraceful,  a  crime! 

“Celia,  my  child,  how  did  you  get  here?”  He  would  have  that 
Thomas  imprisoned  for  life  for  allowing  this  baby  to  travel  halfway 
across  the  country  alone! 

“My  angel.” 

“Your  what?”  To  John  Barton,  unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  any  in¬ 
tercourse  whatsoever  with  angels,  Celia’s  reply  was  rather  puzzling. 

“You  see,  Uncle  Daddy,”  she  was  saying,  “there  wasn’t  anyone  to 
bring  me  here,  so  Mr.  Thomas  put  me  on  the  big  train,  an’  there  were 
men  with  brass  buttons  on  them,  and  pretty  ladies,  an’  ice  cream,  an’ 
popcorn  with  butter — 

“But  the — er — the  angel?” 
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“Well,  my  angel  just  took  care  of  me,  that’s  all,  same  as  he  always 
does,  you  know.” 

“Oh — oh — yes,  to  be  sure,  your  angel !  ”  Something  in  the  unfamiliar 
way  in  which  her  Uncle  Daddy  spoke  of  the  angel,  caused  the  sharp- 
eyed  little  traveler  to  turn  her  blue  eyes  up  to  his,  and  say, 

“Why,  Uncle  Daddy,  don’t  you  b’lieve  me?” 

And  looking  down  at  her  with  his  fine  grey  eyes,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  John  Barton  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  could 
honestly  answer,  “Yes.” 

Simply  because  he  and  Taki  had  spent  the  following  week  convert¬ 
ing  the  den  into  a  young  lady’s  boudoir,  it  did  not  follow,  John  Barton 
told  himself  three  or  four  times  daily,  that  Celia  was  to  stay  there  for¬ 
ever.  Far  from  it.  He  just  could  not  look  after  her  properly  and  do 
justice  to  his  work  at  the  same  time.  Already  he  had  neglected  “Spring” 
shamefully.  In  a  few  days  now  he  must  look  up  some  good  resident 
school  far  enough  away  to  convince  Celia  that  she  must  stay  there,  but 
near  enough  for  him  to  run  out  to  see  her  now  and  then.  He  was  going 
to  miss  the  little  rascal.  Much  against  his  will,  he  was  convinced  of  that, 
but  his  work — he  must  get  back  to  it,  and  there  was  no  doing  it  with 
Celia  there. 

Days  went  on  and  still  Celia  stayed.  John  Barton  was  always  in¬ 
tending  “to  look  up  some  good  resident  school,”  but  he  just  could  not 
bring  himself  to  do  it.  She  was  really  too  young  for  boarding-school. 
Besides,  she  needed  him  to  look  after  her.  Why,  the  apartment  would 
be  dead  without  her.  The  den  was  now  “Celia’s  room”  to  him,  and  to 
the  adoring  Taki,  who  was  now  her  devoted  slave,  it  was  “Missy’s  room.” 
Picture-books,  dolls  (John  Barton  was  becoming  quite  a  connoisseur  of 
dolls),  scraps  of  lace  and  bits  of  ribbon  began  to  look  as  much  at  home 
around  the  place  as  did  the  first  editions,  manuscripts,  pipe  and  to¬ 
bacco  of  John  Barton  himself.  His  work  was  not  suffering  much  after 
all,  since  Taki  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  educate  Missy  in  the  ways 
of  a  “writer  man.”  She  never  disturbed  him,  and  to  his  great  surprise, 
he  found  himself  working  furiously  all  day  so  as  to  be  on  time  to  meet 
her  after  school.  Celia  liked  to  have  Uncle  Daddy  call  for  her.  They 
always  did  such  pleasant  things.  He  would  come  in  his  shiny,  new 
roadster,  she  would  jump  into  the  low  seat  beside  him,  and  they  would 
drive  far  outside  the  city.  They  would  stop  at  some  pretty  place  and 
Uncle  Daddy  would  have  a  huge  cup  of  coffee  (or  if  the  cups  were  small, 
he  would  have  two),  while  Celia  sat  opposite  him,  munching  delicious 
toast  covered  with  strawberry  jam,  and  drinking  a  tall  glass  of  milk,  or 
piping  hot  chocolate,  if  the  day  was  cold.  Then  they  would  come  back 
in  the  dusk,  just  as  the  lights  were  springing  up  all  over  New  York,  and 
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the  windows  of  all  the  great  apartment  houses  looked  like  golden  patches 
on  a  huge  black  robe. 

They  talked  about  all  sorts  of  things,  these  two.  Celia  told  her  short 
life’s  history,  bit  by  bit,  in  her  own  n&ive  way,  and  to  his  infinite  sur¬ 
prise,  John  Barton  found  himself  telling  her  all  the  little  ideas,  secrets, 
or  worries  that  he  used  to  keep  to  himself,  just  as  though  she  were 
twenty  years  older  than  she  really  was.  To  these  confidences  Celia  lis¬ 
tened,  her  tiny  flower  face  all  sympathy  and  concern,  and  when  Uncle 
Daddy  had  finished,  she  always  gave  him  a  little  advice.  Strange  to  say 
it  was  always  the  same.  No  matter  what  he  said  she  invariably  told  him, 

“Well,  never  mind,  Uncle  Daddy,  just  tell  your  angel.” 

John  Barton  always  smiled  at  that  and  shook  his  fine  head  slowly. 
This  was  Celia’s  cue  to  say,  in  an  injured  tone, 

“Well,  don’t  you  b’lieve  me?” 

He  never  answered  her,  but  always  began  to  talk  of  something  else, 
because  he  hated  to  hurt  her  by  saying,  “No,”  and  that  was  what  he 
thought.  Just  tell  his  angel !  John  Barton  began  to  wonder  why  he  did 
not  tell  someone  a  bit  more  tangible  than  an  angel  a  few  things  that 
were  bothering  him.  Angels  were  all  right,  of  course.  He  had  nothing 
whatever  against  the  angels,  but  he  wanted  someone  who  could  answer 
him  man  to  man. 

It  was  wholly  by  accident,  of  course,  that  he  happened  to  be  passing 
Saint  Thomas’s  one  night,  but  it  was  by  no  means  an  accident  that  he 
mounted  the  steps,  rang  the  bell,  and  asked  for  the  young  curate.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  deliberate  move  on  the  part  of  John  Barton  to  tell  someone 
other  than  his  angel  just  what  was  on  his  mind. 

jjc 

It  was  some  weeks  later,  that  coming  back  to  the  city  in  the  dusk, 
with  Celia’s  little  head  against  his  arm  John  Barton  said, 

“Well,  Celia,  Macy  wants  to  read  ‘Spring’  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Think  we’ll  have  it  finished?  Kind  of  worrying  me,  old  girl.” 

He  did  not  look  at  the  little  figure  beside  him  as  he  spoke.  He  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  very  intent  on  the  road.  He  knew  just  exactly  what  she 
was  going  to  say,  and  he  wanted  her  to  say  it. 

“Well,  now,  Uncle  Daddy,  never  mind.  Just  tell  your  angel.” 

Then,  as  John  Barton’s  lips  began  to  curve  upward,  and  little 
crinkles  come  around  the  corner  of  his  eyes,  she  said  with  an  offended  air, 

“Well,  don’t  you  b’lieve  me?” 

And  John  Barton,  his  laugh  ringing  out  loud  and  clear  through  the 
autumn  dusk,  clasped  a  startled  but  happy  Celia  with  his  right  arm, 
while  he  manoeuvered  the  shiny  little  roadster  with  his  left,  and  looking 
into  the  dear  blue  eyes  that  meant  all  the  world  to  him  now,  he  answered, 
“Yes.” 


Anne  M.  McNamara,  ’30. 


Eappa  #amma  $ i 

At  the  annual  Convention  of  the  National  Catholic  Educational  As¬ 
sociation  held  in  Detroit  in  June,  1927,  the  formation  of  a  National  Honor 
Society  was  sponsored  by  the  Conference  of  Catholic  Women’s  Colleges. 
This  action  did  not  come  with  undue  haste,  as  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
desire  long  cherished  and  a  need  long  recognized  on  the  part  of  many 
Deans  present  at  the  Convention.  After  careful  consideration  the  move¬ 
ment  was  undertaken  and  Reverend  Doctor  Corcoran  of  Kenrick  Sem¬ 
inary,  Webster  Groves,  Missouri,  was  appointed  Moderator  and  Organ¬ 
izer,  and  authorized  to  make  plans  for  the  new  society.  No  one  more 
inspiring  or  efficient  could  have  been  selected,  and  whatever  glory  or  fame 
may  come  to  the  society  as  it  develops,  will  be  due,  in  great  measure,  to 
its  auspicious  start  under  his  kindly  guidance. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization,  as  later  stated  in  the  Constitution, 
was  “to  set  a  higher  standard  of  character,  scholarship,  service  and  lead¬ 
ership  by  making  active  and  concerted  effort  for  the  maintenance  of 
Catholic  educational  ideals.”  Its  members  were  to  be  students  graduated 
with  distinction  from  the  twenty-nine  Catholic  Women’s  Colleges  on  the 
accredited  list,  with  the  provision  that  the  annual  quota  from  each  col¬ 
lege  should  not  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  number  graduated. 

As  a  nucleus  for  the  organization  it  was  decided  to  draw  upon  the 
graduating  class  of  1927.  Emmanuel  was  thus  privileged  to  name  four 
charter  members,  Genevieve  McCrohan,  Genevieve  Steffy,  Esther  Turn- 
bull,  and  Ruth  Keleher,  to  whom  came  the  distinction  of  helping  to 
launch  the  new  movement.  It  was  hoped  to  begin  the  organization  at  a 
meeting  of  all  the  charter  members  during  the  Christmas  holidays  of 
1927,  but  it  was  found  advisable  to  defer  the  meeting  to  a  later  date. 
Emmanuel  came  into  prominence  at  the  time,  however,  and  Doctor  Cor¬ 
coran  has  frequently  recalled  the  fact,  for  it  was  the  only  college  which 
had  signified  its  intention  of  sending  the  entire  representation  to  the 
planned  Convention. 

By  June,  1929,  the  prospective  organization  numbered  over  319  can¬ 
didates,  chosen  from  the  honor  graduates  of  Catholic  Women’s  Colleges 
during  the  past  three  years.  Emmanuel’s  original  band  had  been  aug¬ 
mented  by  Helen  Bridey  and  Mary  O’Connor  of  1928,  and  Dorothy 
Denning,  Clarice  Dion,  Anna  Finnerty,  Mary  Fowler,  and  Mary  O’Brien 
of  1929.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  business  of  a  National  meeting,  two 
regional  meetings  were  first  called,  one  at  Rosary  College,  Chicago,  and 
the  other  at  the  College  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent,  New  York  City.  At 
the  latter  Emmanuel  was  represented  by  seven  delegates  and  Sister  Helen 
Madeleine,  our  Sponsor.  A  tentative  constitution  was  drawn  up  and  the 
name  Kappa  Gamma  Pi,  was  determined  upon. 
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In  August  the  first  National  Congress  convened  at  Seton  Hill  College, 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania,  with  the  Reverend  Doctor  Corcoran  as  Mod¬ 
erator.  Twenty-three  out  of  the  twenty-nine  eligible  colleges  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  seventy-three  accredited  delegates,  who  came  from  points  as  far 
separated  as  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  Woburn,  Massachusetts.  The  work 
of  the  Congress  included  the  completion  and  adoption  of  the  constitution 
and  by-laws,  and  the  election  of  officers.  The  question  of  extending 
the  privilege  of  membership  to  honor  students,  graduated  previous  to 
1927,  was  discussed,  and  action  was  promised  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  first  national  officers,  chosen  for  a  period  of  two  years,  are: 
President,  Miss  Cecil  Mary  Ronan,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  A.B.  ’29, 
Marygrove  College;  Vice-President,  Miss  Ruth  Keleher,  Woburn, 
Massachusetts,  A.B.,  ’27,  Emmanuel  College;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss 
Helen  Boggs,  Pittsburgh,  A.B.,  ’29,  Seton  Hill  College;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Miss  Catherine  Connor,  Indianapolis,  A.B.,  ’28,  Saint-Mary- 
of-the-Woods  College;  Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  Hannan,  Washington,  D.  C., 
A.M.,  ’28,  Trinity  College. 

It  was  believed  by  those  who  sponsored  the  organization  that  the 
association  into  one  body,  of  women  of  outstanding  merit  who  had 
recommended  themselves  by  personality,  service,  and  scholarship  during 
their  four  years  at  college,  would  create  the  best  instrumentality  for  the 
active  diffusion  of  wholesome  influence  in  every  sphere  of  women’s  work. 
This  idea  is  carried  out  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  Kappa  Gamma  Pi, 
the  Greek  initials  for  the  motto,  “Faith  and  Service.”  The  emblem,  a 
small  golden  key  which  is  now  being  considered  by  the  officers,  will  also 
be  significant  of  the  principles  of  Catholic  Learning  and  Leadership. 

By  reason  of  the  national  character  of  the  organization,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Society  would  meet  biennially  for  National  Congresses  and 
in  the  alternate  years  for  regional  meetings.  Thus,  the  strength  and 
virility  of  the  Society  will  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  activity  of 
the  local  chapters,  which  are  to  be  determined  by  the  geographical  area 
rather  than  college  affiliations.  Boston  is  to  be  the  centre  of  the  first  New 
England  chapter,  which,  for  the  present,  will  include  Emmanuel  members 
and  those  from  accredited  colleges,  residing  in  or  near  Boston.  Other 
local  chapters  will  be  established  in  New  York  City;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
Detroit,  Michigan;  Chicago,  Illinois;  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Denver, 
Colorado.  All  local  chapters  will  be  governed  by  a  uniform  constitution, 
and  will  carry  on  in  their  own  localities  the  work  of  the  society.  One  of 
the  responsibilities  of  each  chapter  will  be  the  financing  of  a  delegate  to 
every  national  meeting,  so  that  the  local  units  will  always  be  in  touch 
with  National  Headquarters.  As  the  society  grows  annually  and  its 
funds  increase,  it  looks  forward,  perhaps  within  ten  years,  to  the  found- 
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ing  of  fellowships  to  help  promising  college  graduates  to  continue  study 
and  research. 

From  the  very  inception  of  the  society  the  Moderator  insisted  on  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  association  of  this  unusual  group  of 
representative  Catholic  College  girls,  and  he  was  personally  responsible  in 
great  measure  for  the  splendid  spirit  of  friendliness  and  co-operation 
which  permeated  the  first  Congress. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  new  organization  may  be  just  another  step  in 
the  forward  progress  of  Catholic  Educational  ideals,  and  with  any  move¬ 
ment  of  this  nature  Emmanuel  will  surely  wish  to  be  closely  identified. 

The  twenty-nine  colleges  holding  membership  at  the  present  time 
are: — College  of  Mt.  St.  Joseph  on  the  Ohio,  College  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent, 
College  of  Xew  Rochelle,  College  of  Xotre  Dame  of  Maryland,  College 
of  St.  Benedict,  College  of  St.  Catherine,  College  of  St.  Elizabeth,  College 
of  St.  Teresa,  D‘Youville  College,  Emmanuel  College,  Georgian  Court 
College.  Good  Counsel  College.  Incarnate  Word  College,  Loretto  Heights 
College,  Marygrove  College.  Mary  Manse  College.  Marywood  College, 
Mount  Mary  College,  Mount  St.  Joseph  College,  Xazareth  College, 
Rosary  College,  Rosemont  College,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Xotre  Dame,  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods  College,  St.  Xavier  College 
for  Women,  Seton  Hill  College,  Trinity  College,  Webster  College. 

Ruth  E.  Keleher,  ’27. 


U  U  U 

&  {Tribute  to  a  {True  Jfrtenb 

When  life  seemed  empty  of  all  joy,  and  care 
Enveloped  like  a  mist  my  wean*  heart, 

You  chanced  one  day  upon  my  soul  laid  bare ; 

And  though  you  hurt  me  with  those  poignant  darts, 
You  proved  to  me  in  life  each  has  a  part 
That  must  be  played.  You  did  not  really  know 
The  help  you  gave  to  me,  but  with  that  start, 

I  looked  within  myself  and  saw  my  foe, 

And  now  I  reap  from  what  you  then  did  sow. 


Mary  G.  Delaney,  ’30. 


Cfje  Catfjoltcttp  of  geUrtc’s  Wovte 

(Continued  from  the  June  Number) 

It  has  been  said  that, 

“in  the  entire  history  of  Christianity,  there  is  no  change 
wrought  in  a  converted  people,  equal  to  that  which  the 
acceptance  of  the  Gospel  operated  in  the  Anglo-Saxons.’ 1 

Their  pagan  religion  held  them  with  an  iron  grasp.  Its  fatalism  impelled 
them  to  deeds  of  daring;  its  superstition  pervaded  even*  action  from 
rising  to  retiring;  its  gross  materialism  was  their  only  great  hope  in  life 
and  their  consolation  in  death.  The  practices  of  their  religion  were  only 
those  which  were  pleasing  to  them.  They  performed  atrocious  deeds  and 
committed  horrible  crimes,  but  felt  no  remorse  of  conscience:  for  such 
actions  thev  considered  consecrated,  and  such  crimes  sanctified,  bv  the 
religion  which  permitted  them  to  act  according  to  their  natures  and  im¬ 
pulses,  placing  no  restraint  on  those  passions  which  led  them  into  such 
unworthy  deeds.  Similar  to  other  Pagans  they  had  rimes  and  spells, 
which  to  their  ignorant  minds  were  the  magic  of  the  gods,  and  through 
which  cures  were  effected.  But  over  all.  and  giving  meaning  to  all.  was 
the  gratification  of  self,  the  main  element  of  their  religion  from  which 
they  could  not  liberate  themselves.  .All  these  personal  characteristics 
and  tribal  customs  we  find  recorded,  exemplified,  and  immortalized  in 
Beoivtdf,  the  hero  of  which  was  urged  primarily  by  these  very  impulses 
of  self-gratification  to  defeat  Grendel.  and  then  to  pursue  Grendel’s 
mother. 

“This  old  order  changed,  however,  in  597,  when  St.  Augustine  came  with  his 
band  of  forty  monks,  sent  by  Pope  Gregory,  a  man  renowned  for  his  learning 
and  behaviour,  who  when  promoted  to  the  apostolical  see  of  Rome,  was  moved 
by  Divine  inspiration,  and  sent  the  servant  of  God,  Augustine,  to  preach  the 
word  of  God  to  the  English  nation/"2 

The  Roman  missionaries  were  received  in  Canterbury  bv  Ethelbert, 
who,  after  having  learned  their  mission,  gave  them  sustenance  and  the 
permission  to  preach  in  his  kingdom.  Many  concessions  were  given 
to  them  probably  through  the  influence  of  Queen  Bertha,  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  St.  Clothilde.  The  holy,  self-sacrificing  lives  of  these  pious 
monks  proved  more  eloquent  than  any  preaching.  The  faith  and  reli¬ 
gion  inspiring  such  a  mode  of  life  must  come  from  Heaven:  it  must  be 
true.  Reasoning  thus,  the  Britons  adopted  the  practice  of  the  new 
religion.  First  the  king  was  converted,  then  all  the  people.  Rejoicing 
in  the  success  and  zeal  of  the  missionaries,  Pope  Gregory  sent  more 
laborers  to  reap  the  vast  harvest,  among  whom  was  Paulinus.  the  future 

:Parsons,  R.,  Studies  in  Church  History ,  vol.  I.  p.  397. 

:Bede,  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England.  Bk.  I,  p.  2S. 
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apostle  of  Northumbria  and  Archbishop  of  York.  With  the  passing 
of  the  Christian  rulers,  however,  the  country  relapsed  into  idolatry.  The 
Briton,  a  child  of  impulse,  rushed  back  to  the  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  rooted  for  centuries  with  a  rebound  swift  and  strong  as  was  the 
rush  with  which  he  had  embraced  the  new  faith.  This  unfortunate 
relapse  lasted  only  a  year,  until  the  accession  of  King  Oswald  to  the 
Northumbrian  throne,  when  the  work  of  conversion  again  began. 

This  time  the  motivating  power  came  from  another  source,  Ireland, 
the  sanctuary  of  learning  in  the  West,  who  sent  her  missionaries  to  the 
suffering  country,  missionaries  learned  in  the  classic  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  the 
Divine  Gospel;  men  fond  of  travel  as  of  learning,  but  fonder  still  of 
saving  souls.  St.  Columbkille,  a  man  of  noble  blood,  but  of  still  nobler 
character,  a  scholar,  patriot,  and  poet,  but  above  all  a  monk,  built  a 
monastery  on  the  island  of  Iona  which  became  famed  for  the  learning 
and  piety  of  his  followers.  To  him  Oswald  petitioned  for  missionaries 
to  instruct  his  people  and  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  his  kingdom.  Aidan, 
zealous,  learned,  pious,  charitable,  indefatigable,  ana  noted  for  his  meek¬ 
ness,  was  sent  him  to  reconquer  the  English  for  Christ.  It  was  no 
easy  task  to  obliterate  heathen  mythology,  practices,  and  rites  from  the 
minds  of  Pagans.  Through  their  monasteries  and  schools,  through  the 
councils  of  the  Church,  by  laws  and  sermons,  the  missionaries  sought, 
however,  to  bring  about  the  complete  conversion  of  the  minds,  hearts, 
and  souls  of  the  people.  It  was  due  to  a  great  intellectual  force  that 
Christian  truth  became  so  acceptable,  that  the  popular  mind  willingly 
forsook  its  heathen  beliefs  and  practices.  It  was  Caedmon,  the  poet  with 
God-given  genius,  who,  through  his  songs,  helped  to  fill  their  minds  with 
Scriptural  thoughts  and  to  turn  their  minds  to  God.  Of  Caedmon’s  life 
we  know  nothing  beyond  what  St.  Bede  the  Venerable  tells  us  of  his 
divinely-received  gift,  and  of  his  reception  by  the  Abbess,  St.  Hilda,  into 
the  monastery,  where  he  paraphrased  the  Bible  into  Anglo-Saxon  for 
the  instruction  and  inspiration  of  the  people.  Caedmon,  the  cowherd, 
from  his  monastery,  poured  forth  his  soul  in  words  of  Divine  truth  and 
praise  of  God,  words  so  potent  as  to  stamp  English  literature  as  Chris¬ 
tian  from  its  very  beginning  and  to  incite  the  mass  of  people  with  a  love 
and  desire  of  noble  lives. 

Northumbria,  the  home  of  Caedmon,  was  to  give  to  the  world,  to 
England  and  to  the  Church  another  light  that  has  shone  illustriously  and 
with  increasing  splendor  during  the  more  than  twelve  centuries  that  have 
passed  since  St.  Bede,  the  Venerable.  He  tells1  us  that  he  applied  him¬ 
self  to  meditation  of  Holy  Scripture  and,  amidst  the  observance  of  the 
regular  discipline  and  daily  care  of  singing  in  Church,  it  was  his  delight 


USede,  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  Introduction. 
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always  to  be  employed  either  in  learning,  teaching,  or  writing.  The 
character  of  his  teaching  is  beautifully  summed  up  in  the  breviary  lessons 
for  his  feast : — 

“He  was  easily  kindled  and  moved  to  compunction  by  study,  and,  whether 
reading  or  teaching,  often  wept  abundantly.  And  after  study  he  always  applied 
himself  to  prayer,  well  knowing  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
is  to  be  gained  rather  by  the  grace  of  God  than  by  our  own  efforts.  He  had 
many  scholars,  all  of  whom  he  inspired  with  extraordinary  love  of  learning; 
and  what  is  more,  he  infused  into  them  the  holy  virtue  of  religion;  he  was  most 
affable  to  the  good,  but  terrible  to  the  proud  and  negligent;  sweet  in  coun¬ 
tenance,  with  a  musical  voice,  and  an  aspect  at  once  cheerful  and  grave.”1 

All  the  sciences  and  every  branch  of  literature  were  handled  by  him ; 
natural  philosophy,  the  philosophical  principles  of  Aristotle,  astronomy, 
arithmetic,  the  calendar,  grammar,  the  ecclesiastical  history  and  the  lives 
of  the  saints.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  his  writings,  however,  consists 
of  commentaries  on  Holy  Scripture,  in  which  his  design  is  less  to  indulge 
in  original  speculation  than  to  summarize  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers. 
The  ornaments  of  rhetoric  were  not  his  study;  but  perspicuity,  and  un¬ 
affected  honesty  and  simplicity,  an  affecting  spirit  of  sincere  piety,  a  good¬ 
ness  of  heart,  and  charity  run  through  all  his  compositions.2  After 
reviewing  a  list  of  Bede’s  works,  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Brother 
Azarias  when  he  says  of  him : 

“He  is  the  living  encyclopedia  of  his  age.  He  stands  out  as  the  greatest  intellect 
of  the  whole  range  of  the  Old  English  period.  The  guiding  principle  of  his  life 
is  a  sincere  love  for  truth  in  all  shapes  and  under  all  aspects.  He  is  no  dreamer. 

He  lives  and  works  for  the  present,  and  therefore,  it  is  that  his  name  has  passed 
into  the  future.”3 

High,  however,  as  was  the  general  level  of  Bede’s  culture,  he  repeatedly 
makes  it  clear  that  all  his  studies  were  subordinated  to  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  It  is  in  this  feature  of  his  work  that  we  are  most  inter¬ 
ested  here,  since  he  has  been  mentioned  by  Aelfric  as  one  of  his  chief 
sources,  and  has  been,  likewise,  cited  by  Archbishop  Parker  as  one  of  the 
earliest  teachers  of  the  un-Catholic  doctrines  supposed  to  be  found  in 
Aelfric’s  works.  Let  us  note  here  that  there  is  no  historical  proof  that 
St.  Bede,  the  Venerable,  has  ever  been  guilty  of  a  single  heretical  state¬ 
ment,  and  let  us  remember  for  future  reference,  that  in  one  of  his  homilies 
he  says, 

“as  often  as  the  solemnity  of  the  Mass  is  celebrated,  that  most  sacred  body,  and 
that  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb,  with  which  we  have  been  redeemed  from  sin, 
are  immolated  anew  to  God  for  the  benefit  of  our  salvation;”* *1 

and  again: 

“Christ  washes  us  from  our  sins  in  his  blood  daily,  when  the  memory  of  His 
blessed  passion  is  renewed  on  the  altar;  when  the  creatures  of  bread  and  wine 
are  made  to  pass,  by  means  of  the  inexplicable  hallowing  of  the  Spirit  into  the 

1Drane,  Mother  Francis,  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  p.  ?S. 

!Butler,  A.,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  pp.  428-435. 

*Azarias,  Brother,  Development  of  Old  English  Thought. 

*Hotnilies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church ,  vol.  I,  p.  31. 
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Sacrament  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood;  which  body  is  no  longer  slain,  which 
blood  is  no  longer  shed,  by  the  hands  of  infidels  to  their  ruin,  but  received  by  * 
the  mouths  of  the  faithful  to  their  salvation.”1 

If  Bede  wrote  a  different  doctrine  from  that  which  he  believed,  how  has 
his  high  reputation  for  scholarliness  and  Roman  Catholic  piety  been  pre¬ 
served  unquestioned  for  over  eleven  hundred  years?  How  has  it  been 
allowed  to  remain  unchallenged  that, 

“he  was  a  great  man  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  he  would  have  been  so,  had 
he  lived  in  any  other  age”?2 

The  loss  which  Anglo-Saxon  literature  had  suffered  by  the  death  of 
Bede,  was  quickly  repaired  by  the  work  of  Alcuin  (740-804),  who,  as  a 
child,  was  entrusted  by  his  parents  to  the  care  of  Archbishop  Egbert 
and  by  him  was  transferred  to  the  immediate  care  of  Albert,  then  master 
of  the  school  of  York.  It  is  said  that  this  school  embraced  a  larger  course 
of  instruction  than  was  to  be  found  at  the  same  time  in  any  other  school 
either  of  Gaul  or  Spain.  Alcuin  enumerates  among  the  studies  there 
pursued,  the  seven  liberal  arts,  chronology,  natural  history,  jurisprudence 
and  mathematics.3  On  the  death  of  Egbert  in  766  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people  called  Albert  to  the  see,  and  the  mastership  of  the  school 
devolved  on  Alcuin.  His  success  in  this  new  station  justified  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  friend.  The  reputation  of  the  Northumbrian  school  spread 
over  the  continent;  and  students  from  Gaul  and  Germany  crowded  to 
York,  that  they  might  profit  by  the  lectures  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Sent 
by  Albert  to  Rome  to  procure  the  pallium  for  Eanbald,  Alcuin  was,  at 
Parma,  introduced  to  Charlemagne.  Anxious  to  add  the  fame  of  a 
patron  of  learning  to  the  glory  of  a  conqueror,  Charlemagne  solicited  the 
assistance  of  Alcuin  in  so  laudable  a  project.  The  ambition  of  Alcuin 
was  awakened,  and  he  promised  to  return  if  his  superiors  consented.  So 
in  782  Alcuin  opened  the  Court  School  with  Charlemagne  and  other 
princes  and  dukes  anxious  to  win  the  approval  of  the  king,  as  pupils. 
From  the  palace  the  spirit  of  improvement  diffused  itself  over  the  more 
distant  provinces;  and  the  efforts  of  Alcuin,  seconded  by  the  influence  of 
his  patron,  restored  the  empire  of  learning  in  Gaul  and  Germany. 

In  addition  to  his  efforts  as  an  educator,  Alcuin  became  engaged  in 
the  correction  of  the  liturgical  books  which  in  most  churches  were  dis¬ 
graced  with  numerous  errors.  Throughout  the  books  he  corrected  he 
introduced  one  uniform  system  of  accentuation  and  punctuation : 

“so  that  even  the  less  learned  might  be  able  to  read  in  public  currently  and  cor¬ 
rectly,  without  danger  of  placing  the  emphasis  on  the  wrong  syllable  or  of  con¬ 
founding  the  close  of  one  sentence  with  the  commencement  of  the  following.”4 


Ubid.,  p.  272. 

2Lingard,  J.,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  vol.  I,  p.  202. 

3Drane,  H.  R.,  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars. 

4Lingard,  J.,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  vol.  I,  p.  203. 
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We  have,  too,  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  written  to  Paulinus,  the  Patriarch 
of  Aquileia,  which  shows  us  in  a  casual,  natural  manner,  because  it  was 
not  written  by  him  with  any  formal  theological  purpose,  what  was  his 
own  belief  and  that  of  his  correspondent, — and  might  we  not  add  that  of 
the  many  who  were  taught  by  both? — concerning  the  Consecration  of 
the  Mass  and  its  efficacy: 

“I  have  inscribed  the  name  of  my  Paulinus  on  my  heart,  from  which  it  shall 
never  be  effaced.  Do  you  on  your  part  never  forget  the  name  of  your  friend 
Albinus  in  your  holy  prayers:  but  lay  it  up  in  some  corner  of  your  memory,  to 
bring  it  forth  when  you  consecrate  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.”1 

We  know  that  Charles  was  not  ungrateful  to  his  teacher,  and  that 
he  retained  him  for  years  at  his  court,  refusing  to  consent  to  his  return 
to  York  and  honoring  him  with  peculiar  distinction.  Brother  Azarias 
tells  us  that  Alcuin  was  not  an  original  thinker.  In  his  philosophical 
writings  he  drew  largely  from  St.  Augustine.  In  his  educational  treatises 
he  made  use  of  the  Compendium  of  Bede.  But  he  was  painstaking  and 
methodical ;  and  these  are  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  educator. 

The  progress  of  learning  and  letters  did  not  cease  in  Britain,  however, 
even  if  Alcuin  transferred  the  centre  of  his  efforts  to  Gaul,  for  during  this 
time  the  religious  and  intellectual  zeal  of  two  centuries  gave  to  English 
literature  a  great  poet  as  well  as  a  great  teacher,  Cynewulf.  His  per¬ 
sonality  is  clearly  indicated  through  his  poems.  That  he  must  have  been 
a  man  of  varied  literary  interests  is  clearly  shown  in  the  many  sources  of 
his  works.  There  is  no  doubt  from  the  choice  of  his  themes  and  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  them  that  he  knew  well  all  Church  literature,  that  he  made  it  all 
so  much  his  own  that  he  was  able  to  weld  a  diversity  of  material  into  a 
complete,  artistic  whole.  Fie  must  also,  like  the  great  Alfred,  who  was 
to  come  after  him,  have  known  and  loved  the  poetry  of  his  native  tongue. 
Cynewulf  is  the  first  Christian  poet,  who,  being  thoroughly  conversant 
with  Latin,  deliberately  adopted  the  vernacular  as  the  vehicle  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  poetry,  and  in  this  showed  himself  at  once  a  good 
scholar,  a  good  Christian,  and  a  good  patriot.2  CynewTulf’s  literary 
interests  were  subordinated  to  and  motivated  by  his  religious  interests 
and  spiritual  aims.  His  mind  was  immersed  in  all  that  the  Christianized 
world  could  offer  in  literature.  If  with  William  Wordsworth  we  believe 
that, 

“poetry  is  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feelings,  taking  its  origin  in 
emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity,” 

it  must  follow  that  Cynewulf  produced  poetry  since  his  writings  come 
from  the  deepest,  most  genuine,  and  most  vital  of  emotions  fostered  by 
the  recollection  and  tranquillity  of  his  religious  life. 


1Lingard,  J.,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  vol.  I,  p.  465. 

2Cook,  A.  S.,  The  Christ  of  Cynewulf.  Introduction,  p.  xcvi. 
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But  such  flourishing  conditions  were  not  for  long.  Soon  after  Cyne¬ 
wulf’s  death  in  the  ninth  century  the  Danish  Invasion  seemed  for  a  time 
almost  to  have  destroyed  schools,  and  to  have  obliterated  even  the  desire 
for  learning. 

“The  Anglo-Saxon  Church,”  writes  Lingard  after  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  devas¬ 
tation  perpetrated  by  the  Danes,  “presented  a  melancholy  spectacle;  the  laity 
had  resumed  the  ferocious  manners  of  their  pagan  forefathers;  the  clergy  had 
grown  dissolute,  and  illiterate;  the  monastic  order  was  apparently  annihilated, 
and  it  devolved  on  Alfred  (849-901),  now  victorious  over  his  enemies,  to  apply 
remedies  to  all  these  evils.” 1 

During  the  long  and  uneventful  contest  little  attention  had  been  paid 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  In  addition,  the  morals  of  many  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons  were  scarcely  superior  to  those  of  the  naturalized  Danes. 
To  suppress  these  licentious  habits  was  the  first  care  of  Alfred.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  revised  the  whole  code  of  Anglo-Saxon  law,  and  compiled  a  new 
book  of  dooms,  which  he  submitted  to  the  inspection  and  consideration 
of  an  assembly  of  the  witan.  With  their  approbation  it  wras  enacted,  and 
published,  and  sent  to  the  different  courts  to  be  invariably  observed.  In  it 
the  law  of  Moses,  of  Divine  origin,  is  taken  for  the  foundation ;  but  to  suit 
existing  circumstances,  it  is  modified  according  to  the  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  the  immemorial  customs  of  the  nation.2  To  revive  among 
his  subjects  the  study  of  literature  appeared  to  him  an  object  second  only 
in  importance  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  aware  of  his  own 
incompetence  from  the  deficiency  of  his  education,  he  hoped  to  supply 
that  want  by  drawing  together  learned  men.  He  succeeded  in  securing 
John,  presbyter  of  the  monastery  at  Corbie,  provost  Grimbald,  and 
Asser  of  the  Church  of  St.  David’s,  Wales.  With  the  assistance  of  these 
eminent  scholars  he  translated  books  on  history  and  geography,  a  book 
of  instructions  for  parish  priests,  and  the  famous  Latin  work  of  Boethius, 
On  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy.  He  realized,  as  did  Aelfric  in  later 
years,  that  the  people  could  not  be  expected  to  appreciate  or  understand 
anything  if  it  was  not  presented  to  them  in  their  own  language.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  us,  but  none  the  less  true,  that  many  of  the  priests  living 
at  that  period  did  not  understand,  or  were  not  able  to  read  Latin. 

“So  general  was  the  decay  of  learning,”  writes  Alfred,  “that  there  were  very 
fewT  on  this  side  the  Humber  who  could  understand  their  rituals  in  English,  or 
translate  a  letter  from  Latin  into  English;  and  I  believe  there  were  not  many 
beyond  the  Humber.  There  were  so  few  of  them  that  I  cannot  remember  a 
single  one  south  of  the  Thames  when  I  came  to  the  throne.”3 

He  was,  however,  aware  that  books  alone  could  be  of  little  assistance  as 

long  as  men  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  use  of  letters;  and  to  remedy 

this  evil  he  established  a  general  school,  in  which  the  children  of  his 


1Lingard,  T.,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church ,  vol.  I,  p.  238. 

2Lingard,  J.,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church ,  vol.  I,  p.  242. 
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thanes  might  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  from  them  be 
gradually  conducted  to  higher  pursuits.  Alfred’s  work  was,  notwith¬ 
standing,  not  wholly  successful.  The  chief  causes  of  this  were  the 
religious  and  moral  degradation  of  the  clergy  and  the  decline  in  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy  and  the  people  which  fell  with  the  morals.  As  Alfred 
himself  said,  “without  tools  no  man  can  do  his  work,”  and  in  his  day  the 
right  tools  were  wanting.  But  a  colony  of  Irish  clergy  had  succeeded 
in  preserving  their  school  in  Glastonbury  and  with  their  school  the 
traditions  and  ideals  of  the  past.  This  school  was  destined  to  restore 
the  monastic  institute  in  England,  and  thus  to  become  the  author  of  a 
revival  of  learning  more  real  and  lasting  than  that  which  Alfred  had 
attempted,  just  as  in  the  sixth  century  St.  Aidan  and  his  Irish  monks 
had  brought  the  Northumbrians  faith  and  culture.  This  was  a  work 
demanding  something  more  than  royal  power  and  human  power  for  its 
accomplishment ;  it  implied  a  struggle  with  the  corrupt  sensualism  of  the 
world,  and  a  conquest  of  those  powers  of  evil  which  prayer  and  penance 
alone  can  effect. 

“A  spirit  had  to  be  breathed  into  the  dry  bones,  and,  the  dead,  in  a  certain 
sense,  had  to  be  raised  to  life;  and  all  this  called  for  nothing  less  than  the  min¬ 
istry  of  a  saint” 

In  this  hour  of  darkest  need,  not  one  but  several  holy  men  were  granted 
to  the  English  Church,  whose  labors,  if  they  were  primarily  directed  to 
the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  embraced  at  the  same  time,  and 
as  a  necessary  means  for  accomplishing  that  end,  the  establishment  of 
monasteries  and  schools.  These  were  St.  Dunstan  and  his  companions. 
“If  there  be  any  spot  in  England  consecrated  alike  by  sacred  and  poetic  tradi¬ 
tions,  it  is  surely  the  ‘thrice  famous  isle’  of  Glastonbury,  where,  according  to 
common  belief,  the  faith  was  first  planted  in  Britain  by  St.  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea.”1 

There  St.  Dunstan  was  born  (900)  and  there  he  spent  his  life.  As 
an  infant  he  was  offered  by  his  parents  at  the  altar  of  Our  Lady,  and 
was  given  into  the  care  of  the  Irish  monks  who  had  settled  in  the  deserted 
abbey.  Of  noble  nature,  superior  talents,  artistic  tastes,  and  solid  piety, 
Dunstan’s  zeal  knew  no  bounds  in  restoring  opportunities  for  regaining 
for  his  countrymen  the  heritage  for  the  time  withheld  from  them.  At 
Glastonbury  he  founded  the  first  regular  monastic  school  since  the 
destruction  of  the  old  seminaries.  He  introduced  the  study  of  Latin 
poetry,  encouraged  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  and  the  study  of  the 
sciences.  Glastonbury  prospered  so  well  that  he  was  soon  able  to  send 
out  colonies  and  found  other  houses,  whose  abbots  wTere  supplied  from  the 
ranks  of  the  saint’s  chosen  disciples. 

UDrane,  H.  F.,  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars ,  p.  210. 

(To  be  continued) 


Esther  V.  Fox,  ’28. 


Cfjame 

Sheila  Donnell  possessed  a  rare  voice,  an  unusual  voice,  which  by 
its  marvelous  range,  its  glorious  cadence,  and  its  tender  expressiveness, 
gladdened,  saddened,  or  thrilled  one.  And  because  she  had  sung  at  a 
Charity  Concert,  and  had  been  heard  by  the  manager  of  the  Universal 
Opera  Company,  she  was  here  in  the  office  of  the  Company,  being  inter¬ 
viewed  by  an  official. 

“Think  it  over,  Miss  Donnell.  Your  voice  is  exceptionally  fine.  It 
needs — a  bit  of  polish.  You  have  talent,  and,  if  your  performance  at  the 
Charity  Concert  is  any  criterion,  you  certainly  have  excellent  stage  pres¬ 
ence.  But  think  it  over.  We’re  sure  you  will  accept  our  offer.  Of  course, 
we’d  like  to  try  you  here,  but  we  cannot.  So, — you  go  abroad.  It’s 
really  a  sin  not  to  make  the  most  of  a  gift  such  as  yours  is.” 

Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  the  official,  rose.  The  interview  was  at  an  end. 
But  the  girl  spoke: 

“I  really  would  love  being  with  your  company.  But  couldn’t  you 
possibly  give  me  the  chance  to  sing  here — without  going  abroad?  You 
see.  .  .  .” 

“Nonsense.”  The  too-persuasive  voice  of  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  inter¬ 
rupted  the  girl.  “Nonsense!  Think  of  what  this  opportunity  means  to 
you!  The  chance  to  see  and  to  study  in  the  great  operatic  centers  of 
the  world,  Vienna,  London,  Paris!  And  the  company  financing  all.  We 
ask  only  your  signed  contract  for  a  stipulated  number  of  years.  .  .  .  Think 
it  over.  Your  success  is  assured  if  you  go.  Not  every  prospective  concert 
singer  is  offered  an  opportunity  such  as  this,” 

“But,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice — supposing — supposing  I  am  not  a  success? 
Oh,  couldn’t  you  try  me  once  here,  in  America?” 

Mr.  Fitzmaurice  smiled.  A  voice  worth  a  million — and  not  much 
“polish”  needed  either.  A  real  “find,”  this  girl.  No  doubt  about  her  suc¬ 
ceeding.  Of  course  her  salary  wouldn’t  be  quite  what  other  stars  received. 
Still  she  was  worth  that  trip  abroad.  And  financing  would  keep  her  for 
Universal,  exclusively.  Aloud  he  said: 

“Don’t  worry.  You’ll  be  a  success.  Now  think  everything  over — 
and  let  me  know.  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Donnell.” 

“Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice.  I’ll — let — you — know.” 

5j<  Sfc  Jfc 

Sheila  Donnell  walked  home,  her  head  among  the  stars.  Did  such 
things  happen  in  this  whirling  age?  A  trip  abroad,  to  train  her  voice! 
And  only  her  signed  contract  required!  Maybe  fairy  godmothers  still 
waved  magic  wands.  Her  thoughts  raced  on  in  allegrissimo  strains,  and 
by  the  time  she  had  reached  the  little  white  cottage  that  was  home,  her 
name  was  already  emblazoned  in  gay,  sparkling  letters  on  the  glittering 
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white  way  called  “Broadway.”  The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime,  she  re¬ 
flected.  It  must  be  accepted,  otherwise  she’d  never  have  a  chance  to  sing 
before  an  audience  of  concert-music  lovers. 

Up  the  steps  of  her  home  Sheila  ran,  from  the  doorway  calling: 

“Sis — Where  are  you?”  The  call  to  her  little  sister  echoed  through 
the  house,  “Where  are  you?”  Sheila  was  both  mother  and  big  sister 
to  Ann — Ann  so  young,  so  in  love  with  life,  and  so  crippled,  who  was  one 
more  victim  to  the  ever-increasing  number  of  automobile  tragedies. 

“Where  are  you?”  again  Sheila  called,  though  she  knew  exactly 
where  Ann  was ! 

“Here — up  here!”  (“as  ever,”  she  might  have  added.)  “Has  any¬ 
thing  happened?  You  sound  up  in  ‘seventh  heaven.’  ” 

“Do  I?  Something  did  happen.  Listen.”  Then  hurriedly  Sheila 
told  her  tale,  the  chance  to  go  abroad,  to  “polish”  her  voice,  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  Old  World.  As  she  spoke  her  voice  carried  in  its  depth 
her  great  desire,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  in  sheer  joyful  anticipation,  while 
her  pulse  beat  a  quick  tempo,  keeping  time  with  her  words. 

“I’d  love  to  go — but” — Sheila  concluded  her  story.  Ann  spoke: 

“Why — you  must  go!  I’ll  get  along.  It’s  just  wonderful!  Almost 
too  good  to  be  true.  Like  Cinderella,  and  the  fairy  godmother.” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  long,  Ann.  Only  a  year.”  Sheila  watched  her  little 
sister  closely.  Brave  little  soul — what  would  she  do  alone  for  a  year? 

“No,  it  won’t  be  long.”  Ann  smiled.  It  would  be  long,  interminably 
long,  but  Sheila  must  go. 

“Oh,  well,  we’ll  think  it  over.” 

Sheila’s  mind  was  made  up.  The  opportunity  meant  so  much! 
Imagine  having  crowds  flock  to  hear  one  sing;  having  radio  companies 
offer  fabulous  prices  for  one  song;  having  one’s  name  flashed  over  the 
country  and  especially,  twinkling  like  bright  golden  stars,  on  Broadway! 
But  what  of  Ann?  For  Sheila,  it  was  as  if  the  allegro  had  changed  to 
adagio.  The  fairy  godmother  who  waved  the  magic  wand  forgot  Ann,  so 
Sheila  couldn’t  be  the  princess  Cinderella ! 

“I  guess,”  she  reflected  wistfully,  “my  chance  will  have  to  be  one 
more  day  dream.  I  can’t  leave  Ann  alone.  Well,  this  is  one  cloud  with¬ 
out  the  proverbial  ‘silver  lining.’  So  tonight,  I’ll  go  and  hear  Mme. 
Francesca  sing,  and  I’ll  imagine  what  might  have  been — if  it  had  been.” 

5|S  Sjj  51s 

In  the  theater,  awaiting  the  opening  concert  number  of  Mme.  Fran¬ 
cesca,  the  famous  lyric  soprano,  Sheila  Donnell  sat  with  her  dreams, 
her  dreams  woven  of  hopes  and  aspirations  to  be  tucked  away  forever 
after  tonight.  Mme.  Francesca  was  late,  quite  late. 

Above  the  clamor  of  chattering  voices  came  the  call  of  a  theater 
usher  awakening  Sheila  from  her  reverie. 
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“If  there  is  a  Miss  Sheila  Donnell  in  the  audience,  will  she  kindly 
step  into  the  manager’s  office?” 

Startled  at  the  sound  of  her  name,  Sheila  looked  wildly  about.  What 
had  happened?  Ann!  Something  had  happened  to  Ann!  She  rushed 
to  the  manager’s  office: 

“What — what  is  .  . 

“Nothing  the  matter,  Miss  Donnell.  We’ve — well,  we’ve  decided 
to  try  you  here  in  America  tonight.  Mme.  Francesca  is  ill;  suddenly 
taken  seriously  ill.  You  are  to  replace  her.  We  cannot  disappoint  our 
patrons.” 

“But - ” 

“Sing  what  you  sang  at  the  Concert,  or  whatever  is  best  in  your 
repertoire.  Just  do  not  disappoint  our  patrons.  You  can  do  it.  We 
are  late.  Please  hurry.” 

Sheila  hurried. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“The  sensational  performance  of  the  unknown  Miss  Sheila  Donnell 
at  last  night’s  Concert  startled  critics  of  the  musical  world.  Miss  Donnell 
possesses  a  remarkable  voice,  of  splendid  range  and  perfectly  adapted  for 
concert  work.  Her  success  was  instantaneous.  .  .  .”  Thus  ran  the  head¬ 
lines  in  the  morning  newspapers. 

Sheila  Donnell  had  her  chance.  Her  thoughts,  first  allegro,  then 
adagio  now  raced  on — allegrissimo — crescendo! 

Catherine  E.  Lawler,  ’30. 


U  U  U 

121anberlust 

’Tis  the  fall  of  the  year ;  ’tis  the  time  of  the  year 
When  my  heart  with  a  deep  restive  sigh 
Hears  the  rustling  and  whirling  of  crisp  Autumn  leaves, 
Hears  the  call  of  the  wind  and  the  sky ! 

Then  I  turn  from  the  dull,  dreary  routine  of  life, 

With  a  heart  that  is  carefree  and  light, 

And  I  follow  no  path  as  I  roam  on  my  way, 

I’m  a  nomad,  a  gypsy,  a  knight ! 

When  a  star  is  my  candle,  my  bed  made  of  pine, 

And  the  moon  is  the  only  one  near, 

Ah,  how  sweet  is  the  wanderer’s  way  o’er  the  hill, 

When  it  comes  to  be  fall  of  the  year. 


Anne  McCarthy,  ’29. 


tBf )t  eternal  Cttp 

If  you  will  allow  your  imaginations  to  play  truant  for  a  few  moments, 
I  will  endeavor  to  take  you  with  me,  through  the  Eternal  City,  the  most 
fascinating  and  impressive  city  in  the  world.  The  grandeur  that  was 
Rome  was  spread  like  a  mantle  over  the  civilized  world  when  Christ 
was  born  but  today  the  ruins  of  the  empire  and  the  priceless  treasures 
of  the  Renaissance  and  modern  art  make  this  city  of  the  Caesars  and  of 
the  Popes  the  most  captivating  of  spots  to  the  inquiring  traveler. 

We  shall  now  begin  our  tour,  while  the  glorious  sunlight,  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  “Sunny  Italy,”  shines  down  on  us.  All  travelers  to  Rome 
first  go  to  the  Capitol  and  the  Forum;  there  is  no  other  place  on  earth 
in  which  is  concentrated  so  much  of  the  vital  history  of  the  world.  Out 
of  the  little  narrow  streets  we  come  suddenly  upon  a  great  flight  of  stairs, 
handsome  and  steep,  and  as  we  run  up,  we  see  the  ancient  statues,  we  pass 
the  cage  of  living  wolves  kept  there  in  memory  of  Romulus,  and  then 
we  arrive  at  the  Capitol  square.  Let  us  first  go  into  the  Capitoline 
museum,  the  most  amazing  portrait  gallery  to  be  found  anywhere.  Here 
in  a  little  room  are  the  Roman  emperors,  with  their  wives,  families  and 
friends,  imaged  in  marble  by  those  who  knew  them.  You  feel  here,  as 
nowhere  else,  that  these  men  were  real.  Here  is  Julius  Caesar;  next  to 
him  Augustus;  then  the  great  philosopher-emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius; 
then  his  son  and  successor,  the  brutal  Commodus ;  here  is  Nero’s  mother, 
the  cruel  Agrippina,  and  finally  Nero  himself.  The  best  and  the  worst 
of  rulers  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, — all  are  here. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Capitol  square,  directly  in  back  of  the  colossal 
statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  is  the  fine  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  If  we  stand  at  the  proper  angle,  we  shall  be  able  to 
see  the  owl  that  sits  on  the  horse’s  head.  The  reason  for  this,  we  are 
told,  is  that  the  emperor  would  not  allow  the  sculptor,  a  Greek,  to  carve 
his  initials  on  the  work  he  regarded  as  his  masterpiece,  so  as  a  mark  of 
derision  and  mockery,  he  placed  the  owl  between  the  ears  of  the  horse. 

Then  leave  the  Capitol  and  come  down  to  the  Forum.  It  is  disap¬ 
pointingly  small  to  the  eye  at  first ;  but  it  grows  and  grows,  and  lengthens 
and  lengthens,  and  widens  and  widens,  until  it  is  a  very  wilderness  of 
doom.  We  must  have  in  our  minds  a  clear  notion  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  Forum  since  the  days  when  this  place  was  the  central  architectural 
glory  of  the  world.  As  the  history  of  Rome  was  submerged  by  the  rising 
up  of  other  nations,  so  the  very  monuments  of  Rome  were  buried  in  the 
dust  of  centuries.  The  palaces  of  the  Caesars  fell,  their  temples  broke 
in  pieces  and  a  hundred  years  of  neglect  left  Rome  a  heap  of  ruins. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  buildings  of  ancient  Rome  were  robbed 
of  their  beautiful  columns  and  marbles  to  build  the  castles  of  princes.  A 
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few  centuries  later,  gardens  and  farms  sprang  up  where  temples  had 
been,  and  the  avenues  of  triumphal  processions  were  covered  with  teams 
of  oxen.  The  peasantry  grazed  their  cattle  in  the  Forum;  workshops 
were  set  up ;  and  only  a  few  tops  of  columns  standing  out  from  the  earth 
suggested  the  wonders  that  lay  beneath.  Such  remarkable  excavations 
have  been  made,  however,  that  four  street-levels  have  been  found. 
Broken  columns,  ends  of  temples,  beautiful  porticoes,  ruined  halls,  mosaic 
pavements,  rostrums,  altars,  fountains,  inscriptions,  enormous  walls  of 
red  brick  stripped  of  their  original  marble,  triumphal  arches — all  stretch 
across  the  vast  space  which  begins  at  the  base  of  the  Senator’s  palace 
and  reaches  to  the  arch  erected  by  Titus  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  with  the  Coliseum  and  the  Arch  of  Constantine  in  the  back¬ 
ground — all  this  is  the  Roman  Forum  as  it  looks  today. 

Imagination  almost  reels  to  think  of  the  gigantic  splendor  of  this 
place  in  days  when  Rome  was  Rome  indeed.  It  is  thrilling  to  see  the 
vastness  of  the  ruins;  to  go  around  to  the  left  of  the  Coliseum  and  see 
it  whole;  then,  walking  slowly  around  we  find  that  the  great  thing  is 
a  broken  fragment.  Let  us  enter.  The  awful  stillness  that  surrounds 
the  place  awes  us,  as  we  gaze  at  the  ruined  tiers  of  seats  and  picture 
them  filled  with  Romans  in  holiday  garb,  laughing  and  shouting,  while 
unfortunate  Christians  were  being  slain.  On  the  spot  where,  no  doubt, 
thousands  were  martyred,  Mussolini  has  erected  a  huge  cross,  a  symbol 
of  persecuted  Christianity. 

Leaving  the  Coliseum  we  pass  under  the  Arch  of  Constantine 
which  leads  to  the  Via  Appia,  the  famous  road  connecting  Rome  and 
Brundisium.  It  was  built  in  order  that  in  time  of  war  the  soldiers 
might  have  easy  access  to  the  sea.  So  well  did  the  Romans  build,  that 
many  parts  of  the  original  road  can  still  be  seen.  About  fifty  feet  from 
this  famous  road  are  entrances  to  several  Catacombs  and  we  learn  that 
no  less  than  forty  groups  of  Catacombs  have  been  found  outside  the 
gates  of  Rome.  With  a  Trappist  monk  as  our  guide,  and  holding 
lighted  tapers  firmly  in  our  hands,  we  stop  to  visit  the  Catacombs  of 
St.  Caecilia.  How  cool  and  refreshing  the  air  is  as  we  descend!  What 
a  relief  from  the  blistering  sun!  The  walls  on  both  sides  consist  of 
spaces  large  enough  to  hold  a  large  casket.  However,  there  are  no 
caskets  there  now,  but  instead,  several  of  the  niches  contain  skulls  and 
crossbones,  while  the  smooth  surface,  above  and  below,  is  panelled  with 
many  inscriptions  and  paintings.  There  are  several  small  chapels  where 
the  persecuted  Christians  worshiped,  while  pagan  Rome  lived  in  pomp 
and  splendor  in  the  sunshine  above.  As  we  draw  near  to,  and  enter 
the  famous  Chapel  of  St.  Caecilia,  we  are  simultaneously  filled  with  a 
feeling  of  awe,  intermingled  with  such  an  ethereal  sensation,  that  one 
seems  to  be  momentarily  transported  into  the  presence  of  the  super- 
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natural.  On  the  exact  spot  where  this  youthful  martyr  was  first  buried, 
is  an  exquisite,  life-sized  marble  statue,  depicting  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  found;  her  body  lying  prostrate,  her  head  half  severed,  the 
first  finger  of  her  left  hand  outstretched  showing  her  firm  belief  in  One 
God,  while  the  first,  second,  and  third  fingers  of  the  right  hand  are 
extended  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  symbolic  of  her  undying  faith  in  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  By  candlelight  this  lifeless  piece  of  marble  seems 
about  to  speak.  We  are  lost  in  thoughtful  meditation,  as  we  consider 
how  holy  the  ground  is  on  which  we  are  standing.  It  is  no  wonder  then, 
that  the  passion  flower,  so  delicate  and  fragrant,  is  able  to  grow  there 
so  luxuriantly,  while  hidden  from  the  sun.  With  a  sense  of  deep  regret 
we  ascend  the  deep  staircase  that  leads  to  the  open  and  then  only  is 
it  that  we  are  able  to  realize  that  we  have  been  in  another  world. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  part  of  the  glory  of  Rome  consists  in  the 
ruins  of  the  emperors,  nevertheless  the  Catacombs  and  the  many 
renowned  Basilicas  are  nobler  monuments  of  the  men  they  persecuted. 
The  great  wonder  that  grows  upon  the  traveler  is  the  wonder  of  the 
Two  Empires.  Consider  the  fact  that  at  one  time  there  were  in  Rome 
on  the  same  day  two  such  men  as  St.  Peter  and  Nero.  Nero  lived  in 
a  golden  palace,  St.  Peter  was  in  prison;  yet  Nero’s  empire  has  gone. 
One  can  hardly  find  a  fragment  of  Nero  in  Rome  today ;  while  St.  Peter’s 
empire  replaces  it  and  endures  forever. 

About  a  mile  further  along  the  road,  we  can  see  at  a  distance,  the 
Campagna,  the  Alban  and  Sabine  Hills  and  here  and  there,  like  grim 
sentinels  of  the  past,  remnants  of  the  noted  Acqueducts,  built  by  the 
Emperor  Diocletian.  But  we  return  once  again  to  the  city,  and  soon 
come  upon  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Caecile  Metella,  the  most  perfectly 
preserved  of  the  several  mausoleums  that  line  the  Appian  Way. 

The  next  object  of  interest  is  the  humble  Church  of  Quo  Vadis. 
Inside,  carefully  guarded  by  means  of  an  iron  railing,  is  a  block  of  the 
original  pavement,  bearing  on  its  surface  a  footprint  which  was  left 
by  Christ,  when  he  appeared  to  the  bewildered  St.  Peter,  who  was  flee¬ 
ing  from  Rome  because  of  the  terrible  persecutions  that  were  being 
carried  on  against  the  helpless  Christians  by  the  inhuman  Nero.  History 
tells  us  that  St.  Peter  was  rushing  from  the  city  when  suddenly  he  met 
Our  Lord  going  in  the  direction  from  which  he  was  fleeing.  The 
astonished  St.  Peter  asked, 

“Quo  vadis,  Domine?” 

Our  Lord  replied  that  he  was  returning  to  Rome  to  be  persecuted 
again.  This  rebuke  from  the  Master  aroused  St.  Peter,  and  filled  with 
grace  and  strength,  he  returned  to  Rome  to  protect  and  guide  the 
Christians.  This  stone  has  been  carefully  guarded  through  the  ages, 
because  of  its  great  significance  as  an  actual  fact  in  the  life  of  our 
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Lord,  and  thousands  of  travelers  flock  to  this  poor  and  dilapidated 
chapel  to  worship. 

Approaching  to  the  city  along  the  Appian  Way  we  pass  the  famous 
colossal  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracella.  It  is  a  huge  parallelogram  in 
shape  and  covers  about  a  half  mile  of  ground.  We  enter  and  find 
three  great  halls,  the  Frigidarium,  with  its  huge  swimming  pool,  next 
the  Tepidarium,  and  then  the  circular  Calidarium,  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  sun.  Although  none  of  the  gorgeous  tapestries  and  priceless  treas¬ 
ures  of  art  remain  to  remind  us  of  the  glories  of  the  past,  there  are 
sufficient  fragments  of  marble,  granite,  and  slabs  of  strange  carvings, 
to  aid  us  in  picturing  the  extravagance  of  the  emperors  and  their 
desire  for  luxury,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Romans.  On  either  side  of  the  three  large  chambers,  are  the  peri¬ 
styles,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  where  the  Romans  played  games 
and  exercised.  There  are  several  other  small  rooms  which  were,  no 
doubt,  used  as  dressing  rooms  and  store  rooms,  where  the  precious 
perfumes  and  ointments  were  kept.  How  still  and  quiet  the  place  is 
now!  How  different  from  the  past  when  the  pleasure-loving  Romans 
flocked  there  to  bask  in  the  sunlight  and  to  enjoy  a  few  hours  of  ease 
and  rest  away  from  the  crowded  city. 

Not  far  from  here  is  the  noted  Hadrian’s  Bridge  which  spans  uie 
narrow  yellow  Tiber,  and  which  leads  directly  in  to  the  Tomb  of 
Hadrian,  long  ago  converted  into  a  powerful  fortress.  The  Bridge  of 
Hadrian,  one  of  the  twelve  bridges,  which  connect  the  two  portions  of 
the  city,  is  adorned  with  twelve  massive  statues  of  men  whose  literary 
achievements  praised  the  deeds  of  emperors,  aroused  a  great  love  of 
patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  the  Romans,  and  whose  manuscripts  have 
aided  posterity  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  ancients  and  of  the  grandeur  that  once  existed  in  Rome.  The 
Tiber,  unmistakably  yellow,  has  a  winding  course  of  about  three  miles, 
confined  between  stone  embankments  built  in  modern  times  to  guard 
against  its  fierce  floods. 

The  part  of  the  city  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber 
is  more  open  and  modern  in  appearance.  Here  are  St.  Peter’s  and  the 
Vatican  and  the  broad  spaces  of  the  ancient  Janiculum.  The  walls  of 
the  city,  which  are  on  the  left  bank,  are  about  fourteen  miles  around 
and  are  pierced  by  approximately  nineteen  gates.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  through  which  passed  the  ancient 
Via  Flaminia,  the  Roman  highway  to  northern  Italy.  By  a  southern 
gate,  the  old  Appian  Way  left  the  city.  Remains  of  other  great  roads 
may  still  be  seen,  relics  of  the  vast  system  stretching  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  when  “all  roads  led  to  Rome.” 

Through  the  heart  of  the  city  runs  the  famous  Corso,  the  chief 
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modern  street  of  Rome.  Not  far  away  lies  the  person  who,  perhaps,  kept 
the  Reformation  out  of  Italy,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  who  took  a  little 
band  of  men  into  a  chapel  here  and  founded  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
which  has  covered  the  earth.  A  little  distance  off  sleeps  Fra  Angelico, 
whose  pictures  travelers  love  to  see;  and  beneath  the  altar  of  that 
same  church,  is  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  a  tomb  with  a  glass  front 
and  two  burning  lamps  in  it — St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  the  revered 
mystical  saint  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
a  list  of  the  many  churches  and  palaces  which  possess  historic  and 
artistic  interest.  For  centuries  Roman  pontiffs  and  cardinals  and  the 
Roman  nobility  vied  with  each  other  in  erecting  magnificent  palaces  and 
places  of  worship.  Next  to  St.  Peter’s,  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important.  It  is  the  mother  church  of  Rome  and  was 
the  scene  of  the  five  famous  Lateran  Councils.  Another  church  of  great 
renown  is  the  Church  of  the  Scala  Scanta.  This  church  contains  the  actual 
stairs  on  which  our  Lord  stood  when  Pontius  Pilate  hopelessly  cried  out : 
“Ecce  Homo.” 

These  stairs  were  brought  to  Rome  centuries  ago  by  St.  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine.  So  many  thousands  of  devout  Christians  have 
climbed  these  stairs  of  marble  that  they  have  become  quite  worn  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  protect  them  by  means  of  a  wooden  covering. 
Such  a  feeling  one  experiences  when  climbing  these  stairs,  the  stairs  made 
holy  by  our  Lord’s  footsteps ! 

It  is  thus  everywhere  in  Rome — wonder  and  terror  are  in  the  air. 
It  is  not  possible  to  mention  here  a  thousand  of  things  that  travelers  go 
to  Rome  to  see.  We  wonder  at  the  narrow  unpaved  streets  made  of 
lava  stone;  we  wonder  at  the  sound  of  running  water  in  the  streets, 
especially  at  night,  when  the  trickling  of  the  various  fountains  is  weird 
and  frightening;  we  are  puzzled  by  the  hills  of  Rome,  where  at  times 
the  next  street  is  up  a  hundred  steps  or  through  a  long  white  tunnel.  We 
wonder  at  the  frescoes  on  the  outside  walls  of  the  houses  lit  up  at  night 
with  electric  lamps;  and  if  we  are  passing  a  house  in  the  dark  we  may 
be  startled,  perhaps,  by  the  appearance  of  white  figures,  statues  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  patron  saints  of  the  households,  seeming  to  step 
out  into  space  from  niches  in  the  walls.  We  gaze  in  astonishment  at  the 
soldiers  in  gay  uniforms,  the  military  police  with  plumed  hats,  the  black- 
robed  priests  and  sandaled  monks  in  brown  or  gray  who  may  constantly 
be  seen  throughout  the  city.  We  start  back  at  the  sight  of  living  wolves 
close  to  us  on  the  Forum  steps.  It  is  part  of  the  weird  mystery  of  the 
Eternal  City,  the  spirit  of  the  Coliseum,  the  memory  of  the  Forum,  the 
something  that  creeps  out  of  the  ancient  palaces  at  night  and  fills  the 
air  with  the  terror  of  the  Past. 

Let  us  return  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Out  of  a  long  narrow 
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street  we  emerge  into  a  vast  square,  the  Square  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  jewel 
of  Rome.  Everybody  knows  the  picture  of  it,  with  the  half-circle  of 
high  columns  leading  to  the  ends  of  the  fagade.  There  are  hundreds  of 
these  columns  in  four  lines.  Each  front  column  has  a  statue  on  top.  The 
vestibule  is  exceedingly  large  and  looking  down  from  the  ceiling  are 
probably  twrenty  statues,  almost  lost  in  the  vastness,  though  they  are  of 
enormous  size.  As  we  walk  slowly  toward  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  under 
the  central  dome,  the  beauty  of  the  place  grows  upon  us  and  becomes  like 
a  dream;  we  lose  the  world  of  sense,  and  live  as  in  a  vision.  Nothing 
but  the  sight  of  it  can  convey  to  us  a  sense  of  its  great  beauty.  There  is 
not  another  dome  like  this  anywhere.  It  is  flooded  with  light  and  its 
simple  decoration,  probably  fifty  pictures  on  a  soft  gold  ground  in  slant¬ 
ing  panels,  can  be  easily  and  clearly  seen.  Four  huge  pillars  hold  up  this 
dome,  and  around  the  church  are  a  dozen  other  domes,  over  a  dozen 
chapels,  all  larger  than  the  average  church  and  unspeakably  more  lovely. 
As  we  wander  in  this  great  place  which  seems  to  grow  more  spacious  and 
more  lovely  as  we  walk  about  it,  we  come  to  feel  that  it  is  truly  one  of 
the  world’s  masterpieces.  As  one  dome  passes  out  of  sight  and  another 
comes  into  view,  as  the  rich  gold  of  the  great  arches  strikes  the  eye,  as 
the  great  mosaics  and  frescoes  appear,  as  the  white  marble  tombs  loom 
before  us,  the  great  silence  of  the  place  growing  upon  us  all  the  while,  we 
are  speechless  in  admiration. 

Yet  this  marvelous  place  is  only  part  of  the  greatest  building  in  the 
world,  which  is  full  of  priceless  treasures.  It  covers  about  fourteen  acres 
of  land  and  is  said  to  have  a  thousand  halls  and  chapels  and  apartments. 
Here  Raphael  painted  for  ten  years;  here  Michelangelo  must  have 
chiseled  and  painted  for  most  of  his  long  and  glorious  life.  Here  is  a 
gallery  of  pictures  which  no  money  in  the  world  can  buy ;  here  are  miles 
of  sculptures,  which  speak  of  the  world  that  was  for  ages  and  ages  before 
America  was  discovered.  Here  is  Augustus,  the  mail-clad  ruler  of  the 
world,  “who  found  Rome  brick  and  left  it  marble” ;  here  also  stands 
Demosthenes;  here  is  the  famous  Laocoon,  that  terrible  group  of  father 
and  his  sons  in  the  coils  of  a  snake,  one  of  the  greatest  sculptures  in  the 
world.  Here  is  also  the  Sistine  Chapel,  decorated  by  Michelangelo  with 
paintings,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  “The  Last  Judgment.”  Besides 
innumerable  celebrated  paintings  on  the  walls  of  its  rooms  and  chapels, 
the  Vatican  contains  six  museums,  filled  with  Greek  and  Roman  art  and 
with  the  relics  of  prehistoric  Latin  peoples.  In  the  Vatican  Library  are 
more  than  40,000  manuscripts,  making  it  the  greatest  single  source  of 
accurate  historical  knowledge  in  the  world.  So  filled  with  wonderful 
things  is  Rome  that  a  book  could  only  begin  to  describe  it. 

As  a  fitting  climax,  comes  the  greatest  sensation  of  all.  It  is  the 
audience  with  the  Holy  Father,  the  recently  acclaimed  Ruler  of  the  Vati- 
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can  City.  With  a  letter  of  introduction  from  our  parish  priest,  we  go  to 
the  American  College  in  order  to  obtain  information  concerning  the 
necessary  arrangements  and  to  procure  the  necessary  admittance 
tickets.  The  time  for  the  audiences  is  usually  at  six  o’clock,  for  the 
main  reason  that  the  torrid  heat  of  the  sun  has  been  replaced  by 
the  softest  breezes.  As  the  hour  approaches,  we  set  out  attired  in 
white  and  wearing  mantillas,  the  required  head-covering.  The  Swiss 
Guards  brilliantly  arrayed  in  the  quaint  costumes  which  were  designed 
by  Michelangelo,  add  an  abundance  of  color  to  the  surroundings.  Two 
of  these  guards  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Papal  Palace  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  anyone  who  is  immodestly  attired  from  entering.  After 
passing  inspection,  we  climb  hundreds  of  broad  stairs  to  the  Reception 
Chamber,  where  two  men  clothed  in  red  costumes,  which  bring  to  mind 
the  period  of  the  old  regime,  demand  our  tickets  and  assign  us  to  our 
respective  places.  Suddenly  the  hushed  stillness  which  overshadows 
the  chamber  is  broken  by  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet  and  instantly  a  huge 
door  opens  and  a  number  of  Cardinals  appear,  followed  by  His  Holiness, 
Pope  Pius  XI.  The  whole  assemblage  fall  on  their  knees  and  all  eyes 
are  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Father  who  is  dressed  in  white 
with  a  red  cap  and  slippers.  His  magnetic  personality  and  radiating 
countenance  seem  to  cast  a  hypnotic  spell  over  the  entire  group.  Slowly 
His  Holiness  blesses  each  individual  while  at  the  same  time  the  hand 
bearing  the  fisherman’s  ring  is  reverently  kissed.  Then  The  Holy 
Father  raises  his  hand  in  a  general  benediction  and  retires.  It  is  the 
closing  of  the  immense  door  that  awakens  us  to  the  realization  that  we 
have  been  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth.  We 
withdraw,  giving  thanks  to  God  for  the  faith  which  He  has  in  His  good¬ 
ness  bestowed  on  us  and  we  feel  certain  that  such  an  experience  will  leave 
an  indelible  mark  on  our  memories. 

Once  you  go  to  Rome  there  will  come  into  your  life  something  that 
will  never  leave  it  until  life  ends ;  and  you  will  want  to  go  to  Rome  again 
and  again  and  again,  to  feel  yourself  a  far-off  looker-on,  through  the  veil 
of  centuries,  at  the  greatest  pageant  Time  has  ever  seen. 


Florence  Duris,  ’29. 


BOSTONIANA 


BEFORE  THE  BEGINNING 

The  beginning  of  a  venture  or  project  is  always  of  interest;  but 
very  few  ever  look  for  the  “before  the  beginning”  state.  Just  so  it  is 
with  the  case  of  dear  old  Boston,  Boston  with  its  crooked  streets  that 
somehow  wind  into  a  very  tangible  past.  Before  Boston’s  official  begin¬ 
ning  in  1630,  the  now  very  proper,  dignified  Beacon  Hill  was  the  chosen 
residence  of  William  Blackstone,  who  had  the  double  distinction  of  being 
the  first  white  settler  in  Shawmut,  later  called  Boston,  and  a  hermit. 
It  was  about  1625  that  Blackstone,  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  and 
a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  came  to  lay  claim  to  his  measure 
of  fame.  The  cause  of  his  coming  is  as  shrouded  in  mystery  as  is  all 
else  connected  with  him.  Despite  the  intercourse  he  must  have  had  with 
society  while  in  England  he  was  of  a  solitary  nature,  seeming  quite  con¬ 
tent  to  live  alone. 

In  1630,  however,  a  little  band  of  Englishmen  settled  in  Charlestown, 
under  Governor  John  Winthrop.  This  company  seemed  ill-fated,  for  sick¬ 
ness  soon  broke  out  and  caused  great  distress  in  every  family.  In  addition 
to  these  trials  it  became  impossible  to  obtain  water.  The  Shawmut 
hermit,  learning  of  their  general  distress,  offered  Governor  Winthrop  the 
use  of  his  spring  as  well  as  a  share  of  his  pasture  land.  From  this  over¬ 
ture  it  was  but  a  natural  step  to  the  removal  of  Governor  Winthrop, 
with  many  of  his  colony  to  the  new  site,  which  Frothingham  in  his 
History  of  Charlestown  tells  us  “was  called  Boston.”  Blackstone  then 
moved  to  Rhode  Island.  Upon  his  death  he  left  “ten  paper  books,”  in 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  recorded  his  life.  As  they  were  destroyed 
by  Indians  his  life  story  must  remain  secretly  provocative  to  curious 
minds.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  said  that  the 
life  would  “no  doubt  prove  commonplace  enough,”  yet  the  veil  of  mystery 
surrounding  Blackstone’s  career  will  always  lend  it  an  air  of  charm  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Boston. 


Eileen  Meaney,  ’30. 


BOSTONIANA 
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AS  IT  WAS  IN  THE  BEGINNING 

“I  do  not  speak  with  any  fondness,  but  the  language  of  coldest 
history,  when  I  say  that  Boston  commands  attention  as  the  town  which 
was  appointed  in  the  destiny  of  nations  to  lead  the  civilization  of  North 
America.”  So  said  Emerson,  and  we  thank  him  for  it,  for  that  is  just 
what  we  should  have  said  had  we  been  Emersons. 

Even  before  its  founders  arrived  on  North  American  shores,  our 
city  was  established,  so  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  person  of  one  man,  John 
Winthrop.  At  first  this  seems  a  rather  sweeping  statement,  but  in  the 
final  analysis  we  can  see  its  truth,  for  Winthrop,  appointed  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  even  before  he  left  English  soil  with  his  company,  was 
the  embodiment  of  that  spirit  which  strengthened  the  pioneers  of  1630 
against  the  trials  of  a  strange  world.  His  gentleness,  farsightedness  and 
strength  of  character,  combined  with  a  deep  religious  fervor  made  him 
the  ideal  leader  for  his  people.  About  seven  or  eight  hundred  people 
came  to  Massachusetts  with  him,  and  in  a  few  months  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  new  colony  numbered  almost  two  thousand.  Surely  this 
augured  well  for  the  development  of  St.  Botolph’s  town  or  Boston, 
so-called  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  colonists,  most  of  whom 
claimed  St.  Botolph’s  town  or  Old  Boston,  in  England,  as  their  native 
town.  Moreover,  it  was  in  the  parish  church  of  that  same  Lincolnshire 
town  that  John  Cotton,  later  of  New  England  fame,  was  still  preaching. 

Hawthorne  gives  a  very  pleasing  account  of  his  visit  to  old  Boston. 
He  tells  us  that  he  could  not  help  contrasting  its  sluggishness  with  the 
activity  of  new  Boston.  He  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  parish 
church  with  its  stately,  cathedral-like  interior,  and  the  famous  beacon- 
light  at  the  peak  of  its  lofty  tower.  No  doubt  our  Court  of 
Assistants,  assembled  in  new  Boston  in  1634,  had  this  same  beacon- 
light  in  mind  when  they  ordered  that  a  beacon-light  be  erected  on 
Sentry  Hill  for  the  purpose  of  warning  the  inhabitants  in  time  of  danger. 

Hawthorne  also  draws  a  comparison  between  the  narrow,  crooked 
streets  of  old  and  new  Boston,  suggesting  that  “it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  local  habits  and  recollections  of  the  first  settlers 
may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  physical  character  of  the  streets 
and  houses  in  the  New  England  metropolis.”  We  are  not  at  all  surprised 
when  he  tells  us  that  he  “began  to  feel  at  home  in  this  good  old  town, 
for  its  very  name’s  sake  as  he  never  had  before  felt  in  England.” 

To  this  new  Boston  came  John  Winthrop,  a  man  educated  at 
Cambridge  University,  who  was  fired  from  the  very  beginning  with  a 
zeal  for  educating  his  people.  Records  dated  as  early  as  1633  show  that 
money  was  subscribed  “towards  the  maintenance  of  a  free  schoolmaster.” 
Six  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  the  now  world-famous  Harvard 
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College  was  founded.  This  interest  in  education  was  only  natural,  for 
several  among  the  leaders  of  the  colony  were  university  graduates,  and 
the  character  of  the  people  in  general  indicated  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  education. 

Not  only  did  Winthrop  do  much  for  the  cultural  development  of 
his  fellow-men,  but  throughout  his  several  terms  as  governor,  he  never 
ceased  to  incite  admiration  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him,  as  he 
does  in  us  who  read  of  him.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  in  his  Boston  — 
The  Place  and  the  People,  says  that  “mercy  and  justice  were  so  truly 
blended  in  his  character  that  Hawthorne  could  write  of  him  with  perfect 
truth  as  ‘a  man  by  whom  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  might  alike  desire 
to  be  judged ;  the  first  confiding  in  his  integrity  and  wisdom,  the  latter 
hoping  in  his  mildness.’  ” 

The  city  which  had  made  such  notable  progress  under  the  guidance 
of  John  Winthrop,  continued  strong  on  its  way  to  fame  as  the  “hub  of 
the  universe.”  Names  of  Bostonians  without  number  could  be  men¬ 
tioned  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  every  phase 
of  our  national  life. 

Today,  Boston’s  monuments  to  patriotism  and  culture,  many  of 
them  almost  three  hundred  years  old,  proclaim  her  with  Longfellow, 

“A  landmark  and  a  symbol  of  the  power 
That  lies  concentred  in  a  single  word.” 

Kathleen  McCarthy,  ’30. 

OTHER  BEGINNINGS 

One  of  our  national  institutions  that  marks  our  country  as  distinctly 
Christian  in  spirit  is  our  celebration  each  year  of  a  day  of  Thanksgiving. 
For  this  custom  we  are  grateful  to  our  Puritan  ancestors,  particularly 
those  who  first  settled  in  Massachusetts.  The  very  first  propagator  of 
Thanksgiving  day,  William  Bradford,  a  man  of  zeal,  simplicity,  and 
quiet  tolerance,  has  left  us  a  record  of  it  in  his  History  of  the  Plymouth 
Settlement.  The  whole  History  clearly  manifests  his  religious  fervor  and 
ever  watchful  guidance  of  the  new-born  colony.  It  was  altogether  charac¬ 
teristic  of  him,  therefore,  that  after  a  cold,  hard  winter  followed  by  a 
plenteous,  autumnal  harvest,  he  should  gather  together  his  colony  to  offer 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  such  bounty.  This  first  day  of  thanksgiving  in  the 
year  1621,  was  a  happy  one,  Bradford  relates,  with  “plenty  of  good  cheer 
in  the  form  of  plump  geese  and  ducks,  fish,  vegetables  and  turkey,  the 
Queen  of  the  board.” 

In  his  Journal  he  passes  over  the  cruel  winter  that  followed  this 
felicitous  celebration,  when  the  Pilgrims  suffered  from  cold  and  extreme 
hunger,  and  the  spring  brought  but  drought  and  a  withered  crop.  Because 
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those  ancestors  of  ours  believed  in  a  kind  Providence,  their  faith  was 
rewarded,  when  after  a  day  of  prayer  and  fasting,  a  life-giving  rain  swept 
the  earth,  and  revived  and  nourished  the  crops.  Other  manna  came 
to  these  colonists  in  the  wilderness  in  the  form  of  the  vessel  “Anne,” 
bringing  a  load  of  provisions.  So  again  on  the  30th  of  July,  1622,  the 
colonists  offered  thanks  to  God  for  His  bounteous  gifts.  These  thanks¬ 
giving  celebrations  may  be  considered  as  the  origins  of  our  Thanksgiving 
day,  the  observance  of  which  happily  spread  throughout  the  colonies. 

We  find  the  same  spirit  manifested  ten  years  later  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  colony,  when  the  Puritans  in  Boston  offered  thanks  for 
deliverance  from  starvation.  Like  their  neighbors  in  Plymouth  they  suf¬ 
fered  horribly  from  the  cold  and  lack  of  nourishment,  and  the  year  1623 
saw  them  in  pitiful  straits  from  a  scarcity  of  the  nuts,  acorns,  and  corn  that 
was  their  sustenance.  Then  Governor  Winthrop  appointed  a  day  for 
fasting  and  prayer,  in  which  all  joined  whole-heartedly  with  a  deep  ardor 
and  sincere  faith.  The  familiar  quotation  of  “Ask  and  you  shall  receive,” 
was  realized,  for  aid  was  brought  by  the  ship  “Lyon”  which  provided 
them  with  food  for  days  to  come. 

This  dependence  and  trust  in  a  Divine  Providence,  as  well  as  the 
expression  of  gratitude  for  it  in  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  was  a  means  of 
bringing  the  colonists  more  closely  and  intimately  together;  for  we  see 
that  in  the  year  1623  Governor  Winthrop  wrote  to  William  Bradford  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  join  with  the  settlers  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  a 
joint  celebration  of  a  day  of  Thanksgiving. 

So,  as  Thanksgiving  day  was  a  means  of  cementing  the  friendship 
between  our  Boston  forefathers  and  those  of  the  other  colonies,  let  us 
hope  that  it  will  continue  to  be  a  bond  strengthening  the  friendship  be¬ 
tween  Massachusetts  and  her  sister  states  which  form  this  glorious  Union 
of  ours.  Ruth  Kelley,  ’30. 

U  U  u 

exchanges 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following: 

Providence  College  Alembic 
The  Holy  Cross  Purple 
The  Fordham  Monthly 
The  Mary  wood  Voice 

The  W atchtower  (Marygrove  College,  Detroit) 

The  Trinity  Times 
The  Boston  College  Stylus 
The  Boston  College  Heights 
The  Simmons  College  Review 


€mmanuel  €saa|>  Contest 

Education  Week,  November  11-16,  was  observed  at  Emmanuel  by 
opening  an  Essay  Contest  to  the  members  of  the  Senior  classes  of  Catholic 
High  Schools  in  and  around  Boston  on  the  subject :  “Why  a  Catholic  Col¬ 
lege  Education?” 

About  fifty  Catholic  High  Schools  submitted  the  best  of  the  essays 
written  by  the  members  of  their  Senior  classes.  The  essays  were  endorsed 
with  a  pen  name  so  that  the  winners  were  not  known  until  the  afternoon 
of  November  thirteenth,  when  the  contestants  were  the  guests  of  the 
student  body  of  Emmanuel,  at  an  Education  Week  observance  program. 

The  program  consisted  of  musical  selections  by  the  Emmanuel  Col¬ 
lege  Orpheus  Club,  and  by  Miss  Lillian  C.  Collins,  ’32,  a  lecture  on  Catho¬ 
lic  Education  by  the  Reverend  Francis  X.  Sallaway,  S.T.D.,  professor  of 
Education  at  Emmanuel,  an  address  and  the  awarding  of  prizes  by  the 
Reverend  Richard  J.  Quinlan,  S.T.D.,  Supervisor  of  Schools  of  the  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  Boston,  the  reading  of  the  Essay  winning  the  first  prize,  and 
the  singing  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

In  the  presence  of  the  assembly  Reverend  Father  Quinlan  opened  the 
envelopes  enclosing  the  names  of  the  successful  contestants. 

The  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 

First  Prize,  $15.00  in  gold — Mary  N.  Quartz,  Notre  Dame  Academy,  The 
Fenway,  Boston. 

Second  Prize:  $10.00  in  gold — Mary  Haggerty,  Mission  Church  High 
School,  Roxbury. 

Two  Third  Prizes:  $2.50  in  gold  to  each — Nora  Fahy,  Mission  Church 
High  School,  Roxbury;  Anna  Marie  Dillon,  Girls’  Catholic  High 
School,  Malden. 

Honorable  Mention  was  given  to : 

1.  Marie  Oliver,  Notre  Dame  Academy,  The  Fenway,  Boston. 

2.  Loretta  Lubi,  St.  Xavier’s  Academy,  Providence,  R.  I. 

3.  Elizabeth  Treedan,  Notre  Dame  Academy,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

4.  Mary  Neylon,  St.  Joseph’s  High  School,  Somerville. 

5.  Bernice  Langenfeld,  Notre  Dame  Academy,  Roxbury. 

6.  Mary  I.  Rowe,  Notre  Dame  Academy,  Lowell. 

7.  Frances  Cronin,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Hooksett,  N.  H. 

The  Judges  of  the  contest  were:  the  Reverend  Richard  J.  Quinlan, 
Dr.  William  J.  Linehan,  Dean  of  Teachers’  College,  and  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Emmanuel  College. 


OTf)P  a  Catfjoltc  College  Cbucatton? 

(The  Prize  Essay) 

When  one  embarks  for  new  climes,  one  puts  out  to  sea.  The  sea  is 
rough ;  the  sea  is  wide ;  the  sea  is  full  of  dangers.  It  were  well  to  pause 
and  consider  whether  the  craft  one  is  to  sail  in  be  seaworthy.  Is  its  keel 
of  sufficient  depth  to  raise  a  bulk  high  enough  above  the  waters  to  breast 
the  main  ?  Is  it  ready  for  any  monster  of  the  deep,  ready  for  squalls,  ready 
for  raging  winds  and  waves?  Will  it  defy  the  strong  currents  and  tem¬ 
pests?  Will  it  master  the  fog;  avoid  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals?  Does 
the  Captain  know  the  route?  One’s  journey’s  end,  one’s  very  life  depends 
upon  one’s  choice ! 

Now  life  is  that  sea;  and  one  launches  upon  it  full  sail  when  one 
enters  college.  How  pertinent  the  question  of  what  college  to  embark  in, 
if  one  is  to  reach  port  without  disaster !  Examine  then  and  see  that  for 
a  Catholic  the  craft  must  be  a  Catholic  College.  WHY  ? 

Because  it  is  seaworthy.  It  is  solid  in  its  completeness,  in  its  breadth 
of  instruction.  In  its  teachings  it  embraces  the  imposing  array  of  the 
Languages,  Literature,  Music,  and,  to  crown  them  all,  it  teaches  Religion 
— teaches  it  in  a  practical  way,  permeating  every  other  subject  with  its 
saving  grace,  inculcating  correct  viewpoints  in  history  and  in  social, 
political  and  economic  problems. 

Because  it  has  depth — depth  in  principles  which  regulate  conduct. 
Because  it  is  widely  noted  for  its  ability  to  surround  the  student  with  an 
atmosphere  of  culture  and  refinement  that  clings  to  her  throughout  life. 
The  Catholic  College  considers  the  lifelong  needs  of  the  student  and  de¬ 
velops  in  her  broadness  of  vision.  Its  discipline  is  kindly  but  sufficiently 
firm. 

Because  it  is  enduring.  It  lasts  on  and  on  even  unto  eternity,  assur¬ 
ing  the  student  of  an  adequate  preparation  for  a  successful  life  in  this 
world,  and  above  all  in  the  next. 

Because  it  is  safe.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  mention  safety  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  Catholic  student  today?  For  the  reason  that  other  colleges 
are  losing  belief  in  God,  disregarding  morality  and  even  teaching  perni¬ 
cious  philosophy  and  encouraging  Atheism,  while  the  Catholic  College 
ever  holds  steadfastly  to  its  belief  in  Christ  and  His  teachings. 

Thus  we  see  our  seaworthy,  deep-keeled,  enduring  and  safe  craft,  the 
Catholic  College,  sailing  on  and  on  through  the  sea  of  life  into  the  port  of 
eternity — the  supreme  educator  in  the  world  today. 

Stand  by  that  worthy  craft,  the  Catholic  College !  She  will  steer  you 
clear  of  the  shoals  of  doubt ;  she  will  ride  you  on  the  topmost  billows  of 
scholarly  attainment ;  she  will  dock  you  safe  and  sound  on  the  shores  of 
Eternity. 


Mary  Quartz. 


3n  Cfjrteto  (^uiescentes 

Catherine  M.  Larkin  of  the  class  of  ’29. 

Madeleine  McMorrow  Treat  of  the  class  of  ’26. 

Mrs.  Mary  O’Connell,  mother  of  Geraldine  O’Connell,  class  of  ’26. 

Mrs.  Ann  Carrigan,  mother  of  Ann  Carrigan,  class  of  ’23. 

Mr.  Thomas  Macauly,  father  of  Beatrice  Macauly,  class  of  ’24. 

Ipsis,  Domine,  et  omnibus  in  Christo  quiescentibus ,  locum 
refrigerii ,  lucis  et  pads  ut  indulgeas  deprecamur. 


In  iHemortam 

Madeleine  McMorrow  Treat,  born  February  27,  1905,  died  July  17,  1929,  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  ’26  of  Emmanuel  College,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Notre  Dame 
Roxbury  Academy,  ’22.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  McMorrow. 

MADELEINE  McMORROW  TREAT 

“But  oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still.” 

This  quotation  from  Tennyson  has  taken  on  an  added  significance 
for  the  friends  and  classmates  of  one  daughter  of  Emmanuel  whom  we 
learned  to  love  during  four  happy  years  and  whom  God  has  now  taken 
from  us. 

On  July  17,  1929,  the  Angel  of  Death  hovered  over  God’s  garden  of 
souls  and  plucked  from  it  one  of  His  fairest  flowers,  the  soul  of  Madeleine 
McMorrow  Treat. 

Realization  of  her  death  is  followed  by  the  assuring  fact  that  a  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  such  as  Madeleine  possessed  can  never  die.  Blessed  with 
courage  and  endowed  with  optimism,  she  overcame  difficulties  which 
seemed  almost  insurmountable  and  proved  to  be  a  credit  to  herself,  her 
class  and  her  college. 

May  God  be  as  good  to  you,  Madeleine,  now  as  He  was  in  life,  and 
later  on,  as  God  wills,  may  we  meet  once  more  in  our  Eternal  Home. 


Mary  Foley,  ’26. 


3fn  iRemortam 


CATHERINE  MARY  LARKIN 

Catherine  Mary  Larkin,  born  April  25,  1908,  died  June,  1929,  was  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1929  of  Emmanuel  College  and  a  graduate  of  the  Roxbury  Notre  Dame 
Academy,  1925.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Richard  Larkin,  of 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

Scarcely  a  week  after  our  Commencement  on  June  15,  1929,  the  Class 
of  1929  suffered  its  second  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  our  beloved 
classmate,  Catherine  Larkin.  Her  absence  from  us  during  the  last  weeks 
of  May  and  during  our  Commencement  Week  was  the  only  shadow  cast 
over  our  festivities.  A  week  later  when  we  heard  the  news  of  her  un¬ 
expected  death  each  member  of  the  class  was  deeply  grieved  at  our  loss 
and  awed  by  the  realization  that  our  beloved  Catherine  had  achieved  a 
Commencement  that  far  transcended  ours  of  the  week  before. 

We  remember  Catherine  as  always  having  radiated  joy  wherever  she 
was.  We  remember  her  merry  little  smile,  her  subtle  humor,  her  un¬ 
bounded  charity,  and  her  staunch  loyalty.  Taken  from  us  as  she  was 
in  the  very  springtime  of  her  life,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  as  she 
was  beloved  by  us,  so  she  must  have  been  most  pleasing  to  her  Divine 
Master. 

It  is  with  deepest  sympathy  that  the  Class  of  1929  extends  its  sin¬ 
cere  condolence  to  Catherine’s  dear  parents  and  sister. 

Catherine  E.  Sullivan,  ’29. 

iRemorp=JflotoerS 

(In  Memory  of  Catherine  Larkin) 

My  friendship  garden  is  a  precious  thing ; 

Pure  gems,  most  dear  to  me  in  life,  are  there ; 

There,  too,  my  joys  and  sorrows  seem  to  spring, 

Only  to  make  my  priceless  gems  more  fair. 

For  two  short  years  I  watched  with  tender  care 
A  winsome  rose,  my  latest  friendship  gem. 

It  bloomed !  And  then,  God  pluck’d  my  rose  so  fair, 

To  plant  it  in  His  Mother’s  diadem. 

I  miss  the  rose  of  friendship’s  hues,  its  form ; 

But  sorrow  beautified  my  garden  plot, 

For  Fancy  took  me  there  and  I  beheld 
The  rose,  replaced  by  a  forget-me-not. 

Margaret  Culver,  ’31. 


I  Editorially  Speaking  | 

This  year  marks  the  beginning  of  the  second  decade  in  the  History 
of  Emmanuel  College.  We  think  with  pride  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
our  College  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence,  and  we  trust  that 
its  progress  will  continue  uninterrupted.  Our  hope  for  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  Alma  Mater  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  precepts  of 
Emmanuel  are  those  of  God  and  of  the  Catholic  Church.  With  this 
sanction  what  can  deprive  her  of  success?  Nothing,  provided  that  we, 
the  student  body,  remember  the  part  we  must  take  in  fostering  and  up¬ 
holding  the  ideals  that  Emmanuel  offers  us.  Do  we  realize  our  duties 
and  our  advantages? 

A  recent  advertisement  of  a  non-sectarian  college  stressed  these 
words:  “Conducted  under  Christian  auspices.”  Has  the  belief  in  God 
degenerated  to  the  extent  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  advertise  Chris¬ 
tianity?  Have  some  of  our  modern  colleges  deviated  so  far  from  the 
paths  of  religion  and  culture  that  other  colleges,  in  order  to  make  known 
their  continued  adherence  to  an  ideal,  are  forced  to  proclaim  themselves 
“conducted  under  Christian  auspices”?  Catholic  colleges  need  no  such 
endorsement.  Their  principles  are  axiomatic,  because  they  are  the  prin¬ 
ciples  established  by  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  aim  of  the  Catholic 
college  is  to  promote  the  Kingdom  of  God,  to  foster  Religion  and  Culture, 
and  thus  to  preserve  the  heritage  of  Catholic  youth.  Let  each  one  of 
us  so  movitate  our  lives  that  we  shall  contribute  our  share  in  helping  our 
College  during  its  second  decade  to  work  as  it  has  hitherto  towards  the 
ideal  expressed  in  its  name, — Emmanuel. 

The  spirit  of  a  college  has  always  been  to  us  an  indefinable,  intan¬ 
gible,  vitalizing  something  which  pervades  every  college  interest,  academic 
and  social.  It  is  manifested  in  the  intense  application  of  the  student  body 
toward  the  successful  completion  of  every  enterprise.  It  represents  the 
student  body  as  a  whole  and  is  symbolic  of  it.  The  spirit  of  Em¬ 
manuel  merits  commendation.  For  the  most  part,  our  activities  have  been 
acknowledged  successes.  We  say  “for  the  most  part,”  since  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  spirit  has  not  always  been  wholehearted  with  regard  to  The  Ethos. 
Reflection  on  the  term  “ethos”  makes  us  realize  that  this  publication  re¬ 
veals  the  spirit  of  all  the  students ;  it  is  the  chief  exponent  of  the  thoughts 
of  each  student ;  it  is  the  expression  of  their  ideals.  We  appeal  now  for 
literary  contributions.  May  we  not  expect  one  hundred  per  cent  co¬ 
operation  ? 
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THE  CALL  TO  ARMS 
The  summer  months  passing  all  too 
swiftly,  Monday,  September  16,  found  Em- 
manuelites,  old  and  new,  responding  to  the 
call  for  their  return  to  “  bokes  and  to 
lerninge.”  During  the  forenoon,  newly- 
made  Juniors  scurried  from  locker  room 
to  corridor  to  Registration  Hall  in  quest 
of  their  Freshman  sisters,  while  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  latter,  with  that  charming 
air  of  offenseless  defensiveness  proper  to 
wanderers  in  a  foreign  land,  waited  to  be 
“claimed.”  Great  were  the  relief  and 
mutual  interest  exhibited  when  each  Jun¬ 
ior  had  ferreted  out  her  special  charge. 

Early  afternoon  saw  the  return  of  Se¬ 
niors  and  Sophomores  as  well  as  many 
Graduate  Students.  On  through  the 
afternoon  happy  reunions  were  effected, 
formidable  schedules  were  arranged,  and 
the  largest  registration  ever  made  at  the 
college,  316  in  number,  was  completed. 
The  second  decade  of  Emmanuel’s  history 
had  been  inaugurated. 

FACULTY  CHANGES 
To  the  regret  of  the  student  body,  the 
vacation  period  witnessed  the  departure 
from  Emmanuel  of  Sister  Julie,  Sister  Loy¬ 
ola  and  Sister  Marie  Ignace,  to  Trinity 
College,  Washington,  D.  C.  We  have  wel¬ 
comed  to  Emmanuel  Sister  Berchmans 
Louise,  Sister  Margaret  Patricia,  and  Sis¬ 
ter  Columba. 

Miss  Helen  Bridey  has  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  High  School  at  Peterborough, 
N.  H.,  and  has  been  replaced  in  the  Latin 
department  by  Miss  Esther  Fox,  ’28. 

To  Sister  Julie,  who  as  faculty  adviser 
inaugurated  the  Ethos  at  Emmanuel,  and 
who  has  helped  and  encouraged  us  in  all 
our  work,  the  Ethos  wishes  to  express  a 
sincere  word  of  lasting  gratitude. 

5) 

OTHER  CHANGES 
Two  other  changes  noted  in  September 
were  the  redecoration  of  our  Chapel  and 
further  cultivation  of  our  campus.  Both 
projects  have  earned  the  warm  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  admiration  of  the  students  and  of 
all  who  have  viewed  their  beautifying  ef¬ 
fects. 


GET  ACQUAINTED  PARTY 

On  Wednesday,  September  18,  was  held 
the  first  social  event  of  the  college  year, 
sponsored  by  the  Senior  Class,  under  the 
direction  of  its  president,  Miss  Marguerite 
Burke.  The  event,  in  the  form  of  a  get- 
together  party,  took  place  in  the  college 
gymnasium.  Each  student  wore  an  “iden¬ 
tification  card”  bearing  her  name  an<jl 
stating  the  class  of  which  she  is  a  member. 
All  Freshmen  and  new  students  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  “Sisters”  to  the  various 
faculty  members,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  student  body  conducted  its  personal 
introduction  to  the  newcomers. 

Miss  Burke,  representing  the  Senior 
Class  and  the  College  as  a  whole,  extended 
a  cordial  greeting  to  the  newcomers,  while 
Miss  Anne  Sullivan,  Junior  Class  presi¬ 
dent,  assured  them  of  the  lasting  affection 
and  ever-ready  assistance  of  their  big 
sisters. 

A  lively  trio  composed  of  the  Misses 
Doris  Donovan,  Anne  McNamara,  and 
Mary  Rose  Connors,  all  ’30,  rendered 
several  popular  songs.  A  humorous  read¬ 
ing  was  presented  by  Miss  Catherine 
Boucher  ’32.  Refreshments  were  served, 
followed  by  general  dancing. 

OUR  PRESIDENT 

One  more  pleasure  in  the  way  of  intro¬ 
duction  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  new  arrivals 
when  on  Monday,  September  23,  our 
President,  Sister  Superior  Frances  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  was  present  at  Assembly,  for 
the  purpose  of  welcoming  to  the  college  all 
its  members,  old  and  new.  The  latter 
were  presented  to  her  by  our  Dean,  Sister 
Helen  Madeleine. 

Miss  Marguerite  Burke,  Senior  Class 
President,  assured  Sister  Superior  Frances 
of  the  sincere  devotion  of  each  student  and 
of  our  happiness  at  being  enrolled  at  Em¬ 
manuel. 

5) 

SENIOR  HOUR 

It  is  only  fitting  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  collegiate  year  the  Seniors  should  dis¬ 
play  to  the  Freshmen  their  remarkable  tal¬ 
ents,  and  confirm  the  suspicions  of  the 
other  undergraduates  concerning  abilities  of 
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which  they  have  hitherto  manifested  only 
a  hint.  Therefore,  our  Seniors  chose  to  stage 
on  Monday,  September  23,  a  dramatic  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  form  of  two  plays  and  a 
short  skit.  The  first  of  these  plays  found 
high  favor  with  the  audience.  It  was  en¬ 
titled  “Toast  and  Tea,”  and  included  in  its 
cast  the  Misses  Miriam  Donahue,  Mildred 
Crowley,  Anne  McNamara,  Mary  Lynch, 
Mary  Rose  Connors,  Anne  Mullin,  Mary 
Delaney,  and  Doris  Donovan. 

The  skit,  an  original  and  humorous  dia¬ 
logue,  entitled  “Men  Don’t  Gossip,”  was 
presented  by  the  Misses  Ruth  Kelley  and 
Frances  O’Brien. 

The  second  play,  “A  Nephew  in  the 
House,”  reduced  the  audience  to  tears  of 
laughter.  The  dramatis  personae  included 
the  Misses  Anne  Hogan,  Mary  Cleary, 
Mary  Cahill,  Madeleine  O’Brien,  and  Grace 
Ayers. 

Considerable  applause  indicated  the  suc¬ 
cess  achieved  by  the  Seniors.  Thanks  are 
due,  in  particular,  to  the  committee  for  the 
day,  which  was  composed  of  Miss 
Madeleine  O’Brien,  Chairman,  and  the 
Misses  Marguerite  Burke,  Elizabeth  Cloney, 
Mary  Delaney,  Anne  McNamara,  Ruth 
Kelley,  and  Frances  O’Brien. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  September  25.  Its  new 
president,  Miss  Eileen  Meaney,  ’30,  made 
a  charming  presiding  officer,  welcoming  the 
members  to  a  year  of  increased  activity  and 
enjoyment. 

31 

DRAMATIC  TRYOUTS 

On  Tuesday,  October  1,  many  eager  can¬ 
didates  for  membership  in  the  Dramatic 
Society  attempted  to  prove  their  abilities 
in  the  Thespian  art.  The  judges  were  Sis¬ 
ter  Mary  Isabelle,  honorary  President  of 
the  Society,  Miss  F.  Theresa  Chisholm, 
dramatic  coach,  and  the  Misses  Doris 
Donovan  and  Mary  Delaney,  both  ’30, 
President  and  Vice-president  of  the  So¬ 
ciety. 

The  candidates  admitted  to  membership 
are  the  Misses  M.  Hagan,  E.  Morrissey, 
Margaret  Crowley,  all  ’30;  the  Misses  M. 
Spencer,  C.  Noonan,  M.  Devlin,  M.  Mc¬ 
Leod,  all  ’31;  Miss  M.  Clancy,  ’32;  and 
the  Misses  G.  Soles,  E.  McCarthy,  M. 
Farnham,  B.  Hall,  C.  Gilgun,  M.  Downey, 
A.  Erlanson,  M.  Barry,  W.  Killoran,  L. 


Theriault,  M.  Keenan,  M.  Donahue,  C. 
Fulham,  H.  Morgan,  A.  Crowley,  A.  Mer¬ 
rick,  and  H.  Gately,  all  ’33. 

31 

SOPHOMORES  SUPREME 

An  indefinite  undercurrent  of  “friendly 
hostility”  which  has  made  its  presence  felt 
since  Registration  Day,  assumed  a  definite 
form  of  amazing  proportions  on  Saturday, 
October  5,  when  the  Sophomores  escorted 
the  college  babies  to  an  exciting  picnic  at 
Fieldston.  Arrived  there,  the  Freshmen 
victims,  garbed  in  costumes  whose  variety 
of  color  and  conception  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  performed  innumerable  pre¬ 
scribed  antics  long  and  well. 

After  serving  a  delightful  luncheon  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  “Fieldston,”  the 
Sophomores  brought  the  period  of  hostili¬ 
ties  to  a  permanent  close  with  the  actual 
“burying  of  the  hatchet,”  by  Miss  Mary 
Kenney,  President  of  the  Class  of  ’32. 

The  day  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
Freshmen  who,  despite  many  harassing 
moments,  now  feel  indebted  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  day  which,  headed  by  Miss 
Helen  Good,  consisted  of  the  Misses  Cath¬ 
erine  Boucher,  Eileen  Doyle,  Catherine 
Cooney,  Mary  Barry,  and  Agnes  Geary. 

31 

THE  RED  LETTER  DAY 

Sixty-six  Seniors  recently  realized  a 
three-year-old  ambition  when  they  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  events  of  Cap  and  Gown 
Sunday.  On  that  day,  Rosary  Sunday, 
October  6,  the  impressive  Senior  line  filed 
into  Chapel  where  the  faculty  and  the  rest 
of  the  student  body  awaited  it.  Mass,  at 
which  all  received  Holy  Communion,  was 
celebrated  by  the  Reverend  John  J.  Lynch 
of  the  faculty,  who  addressed  the  congre¬ 
gation  briefly  and  appropriately.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  Mass,  breakfast  was  served 
in  the  college  refectory,  which  the  Sopho¬ 
mores  had  tastefully  decorated  in  green 
and  white,  the  colors  of  the  class  of  ’30. 
Each  Sophomore  presented  to  her  Senior 
sister  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  roses. 

An  address  given  by  the  President,  Sis¬ 
ter  Superior  Frances  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
was  answered  by  Miss  Margaret  Burke, 
Senior  Class  President,  who,  in  the  name 
of  her  class,  presented  to  the  college  a  gift 
of  gold,  for  the  purchase  of  a  tree  to  be 
planted  on  the  campus,  thus  establishing 
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a  tradition  for  subsequent  Senior  classes. 
Sister  Helen  Madeleine  also  addressed  the 
Seniors. 

After  this,  the  various  classes  proffered 
toasts  to  the  faculty  and  to  each  other, 
telegrams  of  congratulation  were  read,  and 
flowers  arrived  for  many  Seniors.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  all  assembled  on  the  campus,  where 
newspaper  photographers  made  much  ado 
about  the  Seniors,  and  the  Seniors  made 
much  ado  about  themselves.  Many  minutes 
had  passed  before  the  last  of  the  merry¬ 
makers  had  finally  quitted  the  campus,  the 
“raison  d’etre”  being  that  no  one  wanted 
to  be  the  first  to  say  goodbye. 

5) 

A  TRIP  TO  FRANCE 

Many  Emmanuelites  recently  were  trans¬ 
ported  in  imagination  to  scenes  of  historic 
and  modern  France,  when  they  attended 
an  informal  lecture  given  on  Monday, 
October  7,  by  Miss  Genevieve  Steffy  of  the 
faculty  and  Miss  Genevieve  McCrohan, 
both  of  Emmanuel,  ’27.  A  summer  spent 
in  Europe,  during  which  the  travelers  pur¬ 
sued  their  studies  at  the  Sorbonne,  fur¬ 
nished  a  wealth  of  interesting  material 
with  which  they  charmed  their  audience. 
Illustrations  of  many  sights  which  they 
described  were  shown,  while  considerable 
humor  of  detail  enlivened  the  account. 

The  assemblage  expressed  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  lecture  which  gave  more  than 
a  glimpse  of  a  fascinating  country  and 
people. 

5) 

BABIES  ON  PARADE 

As  Freshmen  tend  to  become  quite  ob¬ 
vious  of  their  inferior  status  in  college 
circles,  Emmanuelites  have  instituted  an 
annual  reminder,  in  the  form  of  a  Baby 
Party.  Accordingly,  on  Wednesday,  Octo¬ 
ber  9,  our  Juniors  saw  put  into  execution 
many  carefully  laid  plans.  Attractively 
garbed  as  nurse  maids,  they  put  through 
their  paces  bewildered  Freshmen  attired  in 
clothes  appropriate  to  youngsters  from  the 
ages  of  one  month  to  two  years.  Infants 
in  flowing  dresses  and  angora  bonnets 
minced  around  on  three-inch  heels,  while 
overgrown  babies  in  rompers  occasionally 
stooped  to  retrieve  a  truant  hairpin!  Soon 
the  victims  were  precipitated  into  a  series 
of  races  which  provided  untold  merriment 
for  the  spectators.  From  the  “Eating 
Race,”  Miss  Eleanor  Grady  emerged  vic¬ 
torious,  if  a  trifle  discomfited.  Miss  Anne 


Crowley  proved  her  ability,  next,  over  the 
Misses  Pauline  Sullivan  and  Anne  Merrick 
in  donning  in  a  short  time  numerous  hats, 
coats,  sweaters,  overshoes,  and  whatnot. 
Miss  Helen  Gately  testified  to  her  su¬ 
premacy  in  conveying  over  considerable 
territory  a  peanut  on  a  knife. 

After  this,  a  committee  of  judges 
awarded  the  following  honors:  prettiest 
baby,  Miss  Helen  Cox;  funniest  baby,  Miss 
Pauline  Sullivan ;  healthiest  baby,  Miss 
Miriam  McCue;  and  “babiest”  baby,  Miss 
Eleanor  Grady. 

Several  Juniors  next  presented  a  clever 
pantomime  entitled,  “Miss  Iva  Neway’s 
School.”  The  cast  included  the  Misses 
Mary  Devlin,  Alice  Gallagher,  Alice  Con¬ 
roy,  Mary  Bradley,  Helen  Murphy,  Anne 
Dargin,  Margaret  Keating,  and  Margaret 
Savage. 

Miss  Grace  Sullivan  contributed  several 
vocal  selections,  while  the  Misses  Agnes 
Martikke  and  Louise  Fielding  presented 
several  enjoyable  readings.  Refreshments 
were  served  by  members  of  the  class  of 
’31.  Dancing  concluded  the  program. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  the  Juniors 
as  a  whole,  and  especially  to  Miss  Ann 
Grady,  Chairman  of  the  Baby  Party  Com¬ 
mittee,  Miss  Collette  Murphy,  Assistant 
Chairman,  and  their  aides.  Miss  Margaret 
McLeod  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  En¬ 
tertainment  Committee,  assisted  by  the 
Misses  Mary  Bradley  and  Elvina  Cahoon. 
Decorations  were  taken  care  of  by  Cath¬ 
erine  Smith,  aided  by  the  Misses  Elinor 
Rich  and  Susan  Brennan;  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  refreshments  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Miss  Anne  Dargin,  Chairman,  and 
the  Misses  Sally  Sheedy  and  Helen  Sheeran. 

B) 

FAVORITE  RETURNS 

Compulsory  attendance  at  lectures 
needed  no  enforcement  on  Wednesday, 
October  16,  when  Mr.  Louis  K.  Wetmore, 
well-known  lecturer,  returned  to  spend  a 
brief  hour  at  Emmanuel.  The  subject 
upon  which  he  addressed  us  was  “The 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Modern  World,” 
but  we  were  carried  back  to  scenes  of  an¬ 
cient  and  mediaeval  times,  when  splendor 
of  ceremony  was  one  of  the  predominating 
characteristics  of  the  Church,  and  when 
Church  and  State  were  more  closely  allied. 

Perhaps,  though,  more  memorable  than 
hearing  Mr.  Wetmore’s  lecture  was  the 
personal  introduction  to  him  which  many 
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Emmanuelites  received.  Mr.  Wetmore  de¬ 
lighted  us  with  an  informal  account  of 
some  of  the  many  vivid  and  humorous 
experiences  which  his  wide  range  of  travels 
has  provided. 

We  enjoyed  his  visit  and  hope  that  he 
will  come  back  to  us  very  soon. 

5) 

FRESHMEN  ELECT 
The  Class  of  ’33  wishes  to  announce  the 
results  of  its  elections..  The  officers  of  the 
first  semester  are:  President,  Miss  Mar¬ 
guerite  Downey;  Vice-president,  Miss 
Barbara  Hall;  Secretary,  Miss  Celia  Gil- 
gun;  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Catherine  Leon¬ 
ard. 

DRAMATIC  SOCIETY 
The  Society  held  its  first  meeting  of  the 
year  on  Wednesday,  October  16.  Miss 
Doris  Donovan,  President,  conducted  the 
procedure  with  dignity  and  charm,  wel¬ 
coming  all  those  present,  and  reading  the 
constitution  of  the  Society  for  the  benefit 
of  new  members.  Election  of  the  Fresh¬ 
man  Representative  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Miss  Anne  Merrick.  The  business  of  the 
meeting  dispensed  with,  Miss  Mary  Rose 
Connors  entertained  the  assemblage  with 
an  original  and  amusing  poem. 

When  the  meeting  was  adjourned,  all 
present  expressed  deep  satisfaction  and  en¬ 
joyment  in  anticipation  of  an  interesting 
year. 

51 

HISTORICAL  LECTURE 
The  Historical  Society  has  already 
evinced  a  desire  to  maintain  its  very  en¬ 
viable  reputation  for  presenting  an  en¬ 
joyable  program.  On  October  23,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Francis  Horgan,  of  Boston  Teachers’ 
College,  talked  to  us  on  the  subject  of 
post-World  War  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  His  lecture  was  highly  informa¬ 


tive  and  inducive  to  further  analysis  of 
current  events. 

51 

FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
A  great  social  and  financial  success  was 
recently  scored  by  the  Senior  members  of 
the  Foreign  Mission  Society  when  they 
held  a  Bridge  and  Bowling  Party  at  the 
Brighton  Catholic  Institute.  Miss  Anne 
Mullin,  President  of  the  Society,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  was  ably  supported 
by  the  Misses  Ruth  Kelley,  Frances  O’Hare, 
Elizabeth  Cloney,  and  Anne  McNamara. 

5) 

LITERARY  SOCIETY  LECTURE 
A  novel  program  was  presented  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  when 
the  Misses  Madeleine  O’Brien  and  Kath¬ 
leen  McCarthy,  both  ’30,  conducted  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  poets  Shakespeare  and  Tenny¬ 
son,  respectively.  Intimate  word  pictures 
were  complemented  by  interesting  lantern 
slides  of  the  poets,  their  homes,  and  va¬ 
rious  sites  familiar  to  them. 
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TOURNAMENT 

The  crown  of  tennis  champion  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  defended  recently  by  Miss  Esther 
Doyle,  ’30.  The  Ethos  extends  its  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  winner  for  her  success 
and  to  the  contestants  who  gallantly  strove 
for  victory. 

51 

A  SPANISH  CONTEST 
Miss  Miriam  Walsh,  ’32,  has  been 
awarded  the  Second  Prize  of  the  La  Prensa 
contest  in  Spanish  school-items  for  October. 
Miss  Walsh  generously  donated  half  of  the 
prize  to  the  Spanish  Club,  of  which  she  is 
the  worthy  Secretary. 

d) 

The  Ethos  staff  wishes  to  express  grati¬ 
tude  to  Miriam  Donahue,  ’30,  for  printing 
the  letters  on  the  cover  of  the  magazine. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 


Class  of  1923 

Ann  Carrigan,  of  Worcester,  is  teaching 
in  the  Ware  High  School. 

Mary  Delahunt  is  teaching  in  the  Ar¬ 
lington  High  School. 

Class  of  1924 

Mary  Friel  is  teaching  in  the  Arlington 
High  School  of  Commerce. 

Beatrice  C.  Macauly,  of  Danvers,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  Social  Ser¬ 
vice  Department  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
has  returned  to  Massachusetts  to  do  the 
same  kind  of  work. 

Class  of  1925 

Alma  Danforth  has  been  appointed  in 
the  Hyde  Park  Junior  High  School,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Class  of  1926 

Mary  Ayers  has  been  appointed  in  the 
Cambridge  High  and  Latin  School. 

Helen  Carroll  has  been  appointed  in  the 
Gloucester  High  School. 

Catherine  Corbett  is  teaching  in  the 
Worcester  Junior  High  School. 

Rosella  Kenney  is  teaching  in  Water- 
town. 

Mary  Norton  is  holding  a  responsible 
position  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal. 

Elizabeth  Sullivan  has  been  appointed  in 
the  Lawrence  High  School. 

Virginia  Wilde  is  filling  a  responsible 
position  in  the  Grover  Cronin  Department 
Store  in  Waltham. 

Class  of  1927 

Mary  Barry  has  been  appointed  in  the 
Cambridge  High  and  Latin  School. 

Helen  Bachose  has  been  appointed  in 
the  Nashua  Junior  High  School,  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire. 

Irene  Fontaine  is  teaching  French  in  the 
Holy  Name  of  Jesus  French  High  School, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Ruth  Keleher  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Kappa  Gamma  Pi  So¬ 
ciety. 

Helen  Kirby  is  secretary  to  one  of  the 
officials  in  the  First  National  Bank,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Alice  Lennon  is  teaching  blood  chemistry 
in  the  Evans  Memorial  building  of  the 
Boston  Homeopathic  Hospital. 


Mary  McCarthy  is  teaching  in  the 
Worcester  High  School  of  Commerce. 

Genevieve  McCrohan  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

Mary  McEneaney  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  Boston  University. 

Marie  McKenna  is  studying  at  the  Kath¬ 
erine  Gibbs  School. 

Gertrude  Shea  is  teaching  in  the  War¬ 
ren  High  School. 

Class  of  1928 

Helen  Bridey  is  teaching  in  the  Peter¬ 
borough  High  School,  Peterborough,  New 
Hampshire. 

Mary  Campbell  is  doing  physiotherapic 
work  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

Catherine  Connell  is  teaching  in  the 
Cambridge  High  and  Latin  School. 

Grace  Curley  is  teaching  in  the  Peeks- 
kill  High  School,  Peekskill,  New  York. 

Agnes  Dunn  is  a  librarian  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Library. 

'  Esther  V.  Fox  is  teaching  Latin  in  Em¬ 
manuel  College. 

Katherine  G.  Gallivan  is  studying  library 
science  at  the  Pratt  Institution,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Eleanor  Groden  is  teaching  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  High  and  Latin  School. 

Katherine  McElroy  is  teaching  in  the 
Quincy  Junior  High  School. 

Claire  McGowan  is  teaching  in  Milford. 

Ethel  Morris  is  doing  graduate  work  at 
Boston  College. 

Mary  Rita  O’Connor  is  teaching  in  the 
Lawrence  High  School. 

Patricia  O’Connor  is  a  laboratory  tech¬ 
nician  in  the  Tewksbury  Hospital. 

Miriam  Riley  is  teaching  in  the  Groton 
High  School. 

Alice  Scanlon  is  filling  a  responsible  po¬ 
sition  in  the  State  House. 

Alice  Skahan  has  been  appointed  in  the 
Russell  School,  Cambridge. 

Class  of  1929 

Louise  Boulard  is  a  student  dietitian  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Mary  Carroll  and  Katherine  Skelley  are 
employed  in  the  Pathological  Laboratory 
of  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 
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Katherine  Delaney  and  Mary  Sheehan 
are  studying  at  the  Katherine  Gibbs 
School. 

Clarice  Dion  is  teaching  in  the  Central 
Falls  High  School,  Central  Falls,  Rhode 
Island. 

Margaret  Doherty  is  studying  and  work¬ 
ing  on  neural  ethnology  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

Katherine  Donovan  is  teaching  Amer¬ 
icanization  in  the  Somerville  schools. 

Florence  Duris  is  a  technician  in  the 
Faulkner  Hospital. 

Dorothy  Denning  is  doing  graduate  work 
at  Boston  College. 

Madeleine  Egan  is  studying  at  Miss  Gar¬ 
land’s  School. 

Anna  Finnerty  is  employed  in  the 
Chemical  Department  of  the  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute. 

Jean  Flynn,  Madeleine  Kelley,  and 
Phyllis  O’Connell  are  taking  a  Secre¬ 
tarial  Course  at  Simmons  College. 

Katherine  Foley  is  teaching  in  the  Home 
for  Destitute  Catholic  Children  in  Rox- 
bury. 

Phyllis  Joy  is  studying  at  the  Sorbonne 
University,  Paris. 

Alice  Johnson  is  teaching  Latin  and 
English  at  the  Western  Junior  High  School, 
Somerville. 

Irene  McDonnell  and  Susan  Murdock 
are  students  of  Public  Health  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Elizabeth  McMahon  is  a  student  dieti¬ 
tian  at  the  Boston  Children’s  Hospital. 

Arline  Priest  is  teaching  in  White 
Plains,  New  York. 

Madeleine  Mahoney  has  been  accepted 
into  the  executive  training  course  in  the 
Shepard  Store,  Boston. 

Agnes  C.  Smith  is  teaching  in  the  St. 
Joseph’s  School,  Roxbury. 

Katherine  E.  Sullivan  has  been  accepted 
into  the  executive  training  course  at 
Filene’s,  Boston. 

Florence  Toner  is  employed  in  the  office 
of  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Company, 
Brockton,  Massachusetts. 

The  following  members  of  the  Alumnae 
received  their  Master  of  Arts  degree  at 
Emmanuel  last  June: 

’28,  Katherine  M.  Delaney,  Mildred  R. 
Ducey,  Agnes  M.  Dunn,  Esther  V.  Fox, 
Catherine  M.  Halligan,  Anna  E.  Kerans, 
Kathleen  M.  O’Donnell,  Elizabeth  Tobin, 
and  Mary  G.  Tribble. 


The  following  members  of  the  Alumnae 
are  taking  graduate  courses  at  Emmanuel: 

’29,  Eleanor  Blagdon,  Mary  Canavan, 
Mary  Kilcoyne,  Muriel  Lambert,  Lucietta 
Piscopo,  and  Alice  Willard. 

5) 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Julia  Donovan,  ’28,  has  entered  the 
novitiate  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Con¬ 
vent  Station,  New  Jersey. 

Gertrude  McCourt,  ’28,  has  entered  the 
novitiate  of  the  Cenacle  Convent  at  Ron- 
konkoma,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Grace  Norton,  ’29,  has  entered  the  novi¬ 
tiate  of  the  Dominican  Order  in  Spring- 
field,  Kentucky. 

Mary  Monahan,  Ex.  ’28,  has  entered  the 
Notre  Dame  novitiate,  in  Waltham, 
Massachusetts. 

Si 

ENGAGEMENTS 

Eileen  Skeffington,  ’26,  to  Dr.  Raymond 
Murphy  of  Bridgewater  and  Boston. 

Margaret  Hession,  ’28,  to  Mr.  Gerard 
Slattery  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Si 

MARRIAGES 

Mary  Gorman,  ’23,  to  Mr.  James  Han¬ 
ley  of  Rhode  Island. 

Anne  Underwood,  ’24,  to  Mr.  Peter  J. 
Lynott.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynott  are  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  Scranton,  Pa. 

Carolyn  Moylan,  ’25,  to  Mr.  John  C. 
Flynn  of  New  York  City. 

Mildred  Collins,  ’26,  to  Professor  John 
Cushing  Fitzgerald  of  Loyola  University. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  are  making  their 
home  in  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mary  Riley,  ’26,  to  Dr.  Raymond 
McCarthy  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth  O’Leary  to  Mr.  John  Dono¬ 
hue  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donohue  are  now  living  on  Clark 
Rd.,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

Mary  Powers,  Ex.  ’31,  to  Mr.  Henry 
Smith  of  Brighton,  Mass. 

Si 

BIRTHS 

The  Ethos  offers  congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McHugh  (Alma  Comeau, 
Ex.  ’26)  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Martha  Phyllis,  in  September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kelley  (Kather¬ 
ine  Gately,  ’26)  on  the  birth  of  a  son  in 
July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathew  Butler  (Kather¬ 
ine  Morrison,  ’24)  on  the  birth  of  a  son. 
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